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THE ASIAN CONFERENCE 


NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


Tue Asian Conference held at New Delhi from March 23 to April 2, 1947, 
was perhaps as much a product of chance as of design. The Indian Council 
of World Affairs, who convened it, had in the first instance contemplated 
a regional conference for the South-East Asia area alone, and it was only 
when all the implications of such a regional conference were examined that 
it was felt that the time and the political conditions now prevailing in Asia 
made the summoning of a continental conference the more appropriate course. 
Though the Conference was in fact called by India there was certainly a good 
deal of truth in Pandit Nehru’s claim that “the idea of such a conference 
arose simultaneously in many minds and in many countries of Asia” because 
there was “a widespread awareness that the time had come for us, peoples 
of Asia, to meet together, to hold together and to advance together.” 

The Conference was nominally a cultural conference. It was so desig- 
nated to deflect criticism, but it was clear from the first that the discussions 
could not be confined to the cultural plane. Indeed what the leaders in most 
Asian countries wanted was a conference which would fully and frankly 
discuss the political implications of the post-war world in their continental 
context. This being the case the cultural camouflage was something of a 
liability because it meant in practice that the politico-economic field was sur- 
veyed not as a whole, but only in those parts which could, in some way or 
other, be associated with culture. That was why—to refer at this stage to 
one striking omission—there was virtually no consideration of strategic prob- 
lems and their bearing on the new political order. 

The Conference was hailed by Pandit Nehru and by other speakers as 
a landmark in the history of Asia. To dismiss this claim as a rhetorical 
flourish would be unwise. Even though the Conference may not decisively 
influence the course of events in Asia, it was the outward and visible sign 
of Asia’s new importance in world affairs. In placing on record the new 
status which the continent as a whole has assumed, the Conference has done 
something both to make Asian peoples politically more self-conscious and 
to encourage them to play a greater part in world affairs. In his speech 
at the opening plenary session Pandit Nehru made much of the fact that 
“one of the notable consequences of European domination of Asia has been 
the isolation of the countries of Asia from one another.” Before the British 
came to India she had always had contacts and intercourse with neighbouring 
countries, but for the last two centuries India had been almost completely iso- 
lated from the rest of Asia, with her “chief window on the outer-world looking 
out to the sea route which led to England.” This sense of an enforced 
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separation one from another in the past certainly enhanced in the eyes of 
delegates the significance of the reunion. It was explained by Dr. Sjahrir 
that so large an Indonesian delegation had been nominated just because in 
the past Indonesians had had so little opportunity of meeting fellow-Asians. 
At the Conference it was certainly noticeable that only a small minority of 
the delegates, even of those from neighbouring countries, had visited India 
before. Because it was the first meeting of many of the leaders of opinion 
in Asia, the Conference had a character and a potential importance all its 
own and it was this that Pandit Nehru had in mind in claiming that “when 
the history of our present times is written, this Conference may well stand 
out as the landmark which divides the past of Asia from the future.” 


Participants in the Conference. The conveners of the Conference, the 
Indian Council of World Affairs, an unofficial body for the promotion of the 
study of international and Indian affairs, were able to rely on the sympathetic 
support of the Government of India and delegates were entertained officially 
as well as unofficially on a lavish scale. Invitations were issued to all Asian 
countries and to Egypt. The great majority accepted and sent either dele- 
gates or observers or.in many cases both. The few who were unable to come 
were put off by travel and other difficulties and not, so Pandit Nehru ex- 
plained at the opening session, by any reluctance to attend. The invitations 
to send delegates were issued to the most appropriate organizations for the 
study of cultural or international affairs that existed in each Asian country, 
but in the many cases where no such organization exists or where existence 
is nominal, not active, the invitations received the attention of the govern- 
ments concerned, who were themselves invited to send observers. In addition 
observers were invited from non-official institutions for the study of inter- 
national affairs in certain non-Asian countries. 

The following is a list of the countries represented. 

















Country Delegates | Observers Country | Delegates Observers 
Afghanistan 5 1 Malaya 12 +. 
Arab League | 1 Mongolia 3 1 
Bhutan | i | 2 Nepal 5 2 
Burma | 17 | 5 | Palestine 9 1 
Ceylon 16 3 Philippines 6 ek 
China | 8 | 1 Siam 2 2 
Egypt | 3 | 1 Soviet Republics 14 2 
India | 52 | 6 Tibet 8 1 
Indo-China 7 a Turkey 1 
Indonesia | 8 | 8 Australia 2 
Iran 3 | 2 United Kingdom 2 
Korea | 5 | ee United States 3 





The total number of delegates was about 190 and the number of observers 
about 45. To these should be added distinguished visitors, mostly Indians 
or foreign diplomats accredited to the Government of India, who brought 
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the total attendance up to nearly 400. The number of countries represented 
was 31 if the Soviet Asian republics are listed separately. The republics 
represented were: Armenia, Kazakistan, Tadjikistan, Georgia, Uzbekistan 
and Azerbaijan. The delegates from the two remaining Soviet Asian re- 
publics, Turkmenistan and Kirghizia, arrived in New Delhi after the Con- 
ference had ended. Owing to travel and other difficulties, delegations from 
Korea and Mongolia arrived very late in the proceedings. Dr. Sjahrir 
reached New Delhi only a few days before the close of the Conference, his 
two speeches being made in plenary session. The Middle East countries 
were thinly represented. 

The delegations varied in quality as well as in numbers. For the most part 
they contained a strong official element and this meant that they were in a 
position to speak on political questions with a certain authority. The Chinese 
delegation, for example, was led by Cheng Yin-fun, a member of the Central 
Committee of the Kuomintang, and included the Vice-Minister of Education, 
and Professor Wen Yuan-ning whose contributions to the discussion were al- 
ways purposeful. Mr. George Yeh of the Chinese Foreign Office was present 
as an observer. In the same way the delegation from Indonesia, who re- 
ceived so sympathetic a welcome, and the young, realistic team from Burma 
were representative of locally dominant political opinion. On the other hand 
the delegation from Malaya was not representative. The Indian delegation 
was by far the largest. Of its 52 members, 39 were Hindus, 7 Muslims and 
the remainder Sikhs, Parsis and Christians. The Conference had been boy- 
cotted by the Muslim League which meant that the Muslim members of the 
delegation were either Congressmen or politically detached. The delegation, 
therefore, was politically one sided, but it is perhaps not unfair to say that 
intellectually it was representative enough. Throughout the discussions this 
large Indian delegation played a predominant part. Since it reflected many 
conflicting political and more especially economic views, a coherent, con- 
sidered statement of the Indian outlook was not placed before the Conference. 
On the contrary, there was a refreshing variety of opinion which incidentally 


prevented the Conference from feeling swamped by the Indian contribution 
to its deliberations. 


Procedure and Organization. The Conference opened with two plenary 
sessions at which Pandit Nehru, in his capacity as President of the Indian 
Council of World Affairs, and Mrs. Naidu, Chairman of the Conference, 
delivered addresses of welcome, to which leaders of each delegation replied 
in turn. These speeches taken as a whole defined the purpose of the Con- 
ference in broad, general terms. When the plenary sessions were concluded, 
the Conference broke up into five discussion groups, one for each of the 
principal subjects. In the early stages the attendance at these groups was 
often over one hundred and the settling of the rules of procedure presented 
formidable difficulties. It had been explicitly ruled by the Steering Com- 
mittee that neither the Conference as a whole nor the individual groups 
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should aim at reaching precise conclusions of the kind that might be embodied 
in an agreed final resolution and it was the hope of the organizers of the 
Conference—a hope which was largely fulfilled—that as the discussion in 
each group proceeded, a general sense of the meeting would emerge. Natu- 
rally the quality of the discussion varied a good deal and the reports which 
the individual rapporteurs presented to the plenary sessions reflected these 
differences. The reports did, however, give a balanced summary of the 
discussion and almost without exception they were adopted by the plenary 
sessions of the Conference without major amendment. 

English was the official language of the Conference and the majority of 
the delegates, including virtually all those from South-East Asia, were able 
to speak fluently in it. Some of the delegates from the Middle East and all 
the delegates from the Soviet Asian republics required interpreters. The 
practice both in plenary session and in discussion group was for the speaker 
to speak in his own language with the interpreter immediately following 
with an English translation. Proceedings were not slowed down as much 
as might be expected, partly because several of the delegates who required 
interpreters were able to understand English even though they could not speak 
it. Indeed one of the outstanding impressions of the Conference is that 
English is by general consent the only possible lingua franca of Asia. 

A very considerable volume of preparatory, informative material was 
issued to delegates. The quality of the ninety or so booklets produced varied 
and not surprisingly the Indian contributions overweighted the others. But 
the assembly and production of this material reflect no inconsiderable credit 
on the Indian Council of World Affairs who have shown that they can handle 
things in a big way. Throughout the Conference many tributes were paid 
to the excellence of the organization. It was indeed a remarkable achieve- 
ment. 


The Plenary Sessions and Discussion Groups. The inherent dualism of 
the Conference was clearly revealed in the speeches made at the opening 
plenary sessions. Though the purpose of the Conference was proclaimed to 
be cultural, both Mrs. Naidu, who was Chairman of the Conference, and 
Pandit Nehru, from whose speeches quotations have already been made, at 
once struck a political, though not an aggressively political, note. These ses- 
sions, which were attended by large crowds, took place in the historic Purana 
Qila which heightened an agreeable feeling of history in the making. Nehru, 
himself, throughout the Conference, gave the impression of a man who is 
always extremely conscious of walking on the stage of history. 

In his opening address Nehru asserted that the fears that had been ex- 
pressed in Europe and particularly in the United States lest the Conference 
should represent some kind of Pan-Asian movement were wholly unfounded, 
but the subsequent discussion showed that the note struck at the opening 
meetings was a stimulus to thought along such lines and certainly to the 
smaller, hitherto dependent peoples in the South-East Asia area the concept 
of a continental bloc had many and obvious attractions. 
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The discussion groups covered five principal topics: 

(1) National Movements for Freedom. 

(2) Migration and Racial Problems. 

(3) Economic Development and Social Services. 

(4) Cultural Problems. 

(5) Women’s Problems. 
The subjects were not, however, dealt with in this order and it is perhaps 
significant to record that the discussion of National Movements was sched- 
uled to take place in the concluding days of the Conference. The discussions 
covered too wide a field for survey in a short paper. None the less, though 
the subjects for discussion were varied, a broad consensus of opinion did 
emerge in each of the first three topics listed above and in essentials corre- 
sponded closely in each case. This broad outline of Asian opinion may 
perhaps best be illustrated by summarizing the discussion in the Economic 
Development and Social Services Group. 

It was agreed that economic development lagged even behind political 
development. It was essential to raise standards of living and the only way 
in which that could be done was on the lines of a planned economy. A Jew- 
ish delegate emphasized the extremely low standard of life in Asia by com- 
paring consumption per capita in different countries, varying from $234 in the 
United States, to $130 in the United Kingdom, to $3 in China and India. 
None of the South-East Asian countries felt that their resources would en- 
able them to aim at national self-sufficiency. Their objective, therefore, if 
the standard of living were to be raised, must be a planned economy over 
the South-East Asia area as a whole. Hitherto, this had been impossible 
because of the restrictive practices of the colonial Powers. Only full political 
freedom would make such planning possible. For this reason it was impera- 
tive that imperialist exploitation be ended as soon as possible. 

It was at this point that the Indians, who were fully represented in the 
group, carried the argument a stage further. They maintained that not only 
must there be a socialized economy in the interests of the people but that, in 
setting it up, each country must free itself wholly from the influence of foreign 
capital. Political freedom would be a mockery without full economic freedom 
and for this reason foreign capital must be controlled. Indeed, it was sug- 
gested that it would be much better to dispense with foreign capital if that 
were possible but, if it were to prove necessary, the profits arising from the 
use of such capital should be severely restricted and a high percentage, 80 
per cent was mentioned, retained locally. A Burman delegate expressed 
the view that if outside capital were required, the borrowing should be from ~ 
the World Monetary Fund. Mistrust of foreign capital was coupled with 
mistrust of foreign trade controlled by non-nationals generally and dislike 
of dependence on foreign shipping. 

Since the smaller countries could not hope to carry through industrializa- 
tion from their own resources, they favoured strongly a South-East Asian 
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or even a continental bloc. Both the delegates from Ceylon and from other 
countries, including India, expressed great misgiving about dollar imperial- 
ism, and stated that they did not wish to shake off a political master only 
to be subjected to an economic master. Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia and Ma- 
laya, however, expressed equal mistrust of Indian and Chinese penetration 
and this subject once raised was a recurrent feature of the Conference. No 
sooner was Western exploitation denounced than fears emerged of a more 
stringent Indian and Chinese economic stranglehold once it had gone. 

When opinion within the group appeared to be crystallizing in favour of 
the South-East Asian or even an Asian bloc, a leading Indian delegate inter- 
vened. Industrialization, he said, was the only means of raising the standard 
of living. For that, India and other countries must have a planned economy 
but it was madness to think in terms of an economic bloc of Asia. Such a 
concept was neither desirable nor practicable; it would lead to conflict with 
the West, it would mean “putting a rope around our own necks.” There 
was no reality in this sharp division between continents and, waving his hand 
in the direction of the Soviet and Palestinian delegates, he asked, “to which 
continent do these gentlemen belong? Are they Asians or Europeans?” But 
he agreed that the Asian countries should have nothing further to do econo- 
mically either with the imperialism “that was retreating” or with the imperial- 
ism “that was advancing behind dollar loans.” From this last point, the 
Chinese implicitly dissented. Provided that the loans were negotiated on 
satisfactory terms and did not give a foreign country any economic strangle- 
hold, they maintained there was no valid objection to it. 

The same point of view emerged from the discussions on the racial ques- 
tion. There was a pronounced sentimental feeling for Asian unity but once 
the general principles, on which it was easy to reach agreement, were dis- 
posed of, there emerged more and more clearly great mistrust of Indian and 
Chinese expansion in South-East Asia. It was in the final discussion on 
the racial question that a formal resolution was proposed by an Azerbaijan 
delegate to the effect that no Asian country should permit discrimination on 
grounds of race. This resolution which evoked much sympathy was debarred 
on procedural grounds. 

It is worth recording also that the group on Racial Problems felt that 
each country had a right and must necessarily retain the right of determining 
its own immigration policy. This view, which was accepted in the light of 
the formidable problems confronting the smaller South-East Asian countries, 
carried implications for the “White Australia” policy which did not fail to 
elicit comment in the press. In a sense the views recorded by the group 
undoubtedly provide a not ineffective answer to Asians who challenge this 
policy on grounds of equity. On the other hand it is clear that the Conference 
itself had not in mind exclusion on a strictly racial basis. 

The most significant of the discussion groups was the most political, that 
on National Movements. Here it was generally accepted that the first es- 
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sential step was the liquidation of imperial régimes in Asia, and autonomy 
for all dependent peoples. Sorne of the delegates spoke in extreme terms of 
the life blood having been sucked from their peoples by European exploitation, 
but on the whole their eyes were focussed on the future rather than on the 
past. It was assumed that the day of Western imperialism was over, and the 
delegates entertained in the Viceroy’s House felt they were witnessing the 
last departing gleams of its sunset splendour, not only in New Delhi, but 
throughout a continent. The days of domination were drawing quickly to 
their close; the last page in the lamentable history of exploitation of the East 
by the West was being written and the sentiments of the hour were voiced by 
Mrs. Naidu: “Fellow-Asians, my comrades and my kinsmen arise: Remem- 
ber the end of darkness is over. Together, men and women, let us march 
towards the dawn!” 

In facing up to practical issues, the delicate question arose whether or 
not active assistance should be given by the more powerful Asian States to 
their smaller neighbours “struggling to be free.” The issue was placed 
squarely before the Conference by the delegates from Viet-Nam who appealed 
for something more than the moral support which all were willing to give. 
This question was reiterated by both the Malayan and Indonesian delegates. 
The issue was of such significance that Pandit Nehru himself intervened with 
great earnestness, urging delegates to remember the dangers inseparable from 
rendering active assistance to national movements. The situation in Indo- 
China was very confused, and it was the path of wisdom to try to narrow 
the area of conflict, not to enlarge it. It was altogether unrealistic to expect 
India to intervene, for that was the way to bring about a world war. At the 
same time, however, delegates should know that the freedom movements in 
Viet-Nam and elsewhere would always have the wholehearted moral support 
of India. While Pandit Nehru’s views were not accepted with unanimity 
they were decisive and the report contented itself with laying special emphasis 
on the necessity of every Asian Power withholding direct or indirect assis- 
tance to colonial Powers trying to keep any Asian country in subjection. It 
also recommended that non-indigenous minorities resident in any Asian 
country should wholeheartedly support and assist the freedom movement in 
the country of their adoption. 

It was in this discussion group that a significant suggestion was made to 
the effect that a neutrality bloc should be formed in the continent as a whole, 
or alternatively in South-East Asia. This proposal clearly contemplated that 
the participating countries should not only refrain from taking an active part 
in any war irrespective of the cause of its outbreak but should also deny to 
all belligerents a supply of raw materials. These views which seemed to 
command wide sympathy were hardly consistent with the aceptance of United 
Nations obligations, though it was interesting to observe that a neutrality bloc 
was advocated at one and the same time as fuller United Nations representa- 
tion for Asian countries. 
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The Practical Conclusions of the Conference. The practical conclusions 
of the Conference were threefold. It was decided in the first place to hold a 
similar conference within two years in China. It was decided in the second 
place to create a Provisional Council of which Pandit Nehru was to be Presi- 
dent and on which all Asian countries were to be represented. The principal 
duty of this Council was to provide machinery for convening either a con- 
tinent or regional conference. The third decision was the recommendation 
of this Provisional Council that an academic institute should be set up in the 
capital of each Asian country with a view to studying the history and culture 
of Asia. These institutes would also help in a way that has not so far been 
clearly defined in the work of the Provisional Council. The Indian Council 
of World Affairs which called the Conference remains in existence as a 
separate body working for certain purposes to the Provisional Council. 

It is not possible at this stage to express any useful opinion on the signifi- 
cance of the organizations which have been established. It is not yet clear 
how the Provisional Council is to be financed or whether it is to discharge 
any duties other than the administrative work involved in calling conferences. 
Nehru himself was far from explicit for he remarked that he would have 
nothing to guide him as President of this Provisional Council except “the 
memories of long ago” and the hopes of the future. The academies to be 
established in each country would seem to be primarily cultural. Pandit 
Nehru suggested that the Indian academy to be established in New Delhi 
might ultimately become a university devoted wholly to Asian studies. 

The most significant conclusion reached at the Conference is that the next 
Conference is to be held in China. This is the issue over which delegates 
were much concerned in the concluding days and the decision reached was an 
undoubted disappointment to the Indian representatives. 

Impressions of the Conference. In summarizing one’s general impressions 
of the Conference, the significance of the Indian background becomes clear. 
The course of the discussions, the conclusions which the Conference reached, 
were all profoundly influenced by the fact that it was held in New Delhi. 
Whether the Muslim League were wise in their decision to boycott the Con- 
ference is open to question, but the fact that it was taken immediately brought 
the Conference into the Indian political arena. Widely publicized in the 
Congress papers the Conference was subjected to bitter and sarcastic attacks 
in the Muslim League papers and particularly in Dawn. The latter pro- 
fessed to see in it a sinister plot devised by Pandit Nehru, “the Hindu im- 
perialist,” for claiming the leadership of Asia for the Congress Party. It is 
true, of course, that the reputation of the Congress in the Asian continent 
will now depend to no inconsiderable extent on the impressions received by 
delegates in New Delhi. On the other hand it is fair to say that the Indian 
delegation as a whole kept studiously clear of communal politics in public, 
however much in private there may have been more or less deliberate attempts 
to inculcate representatives from foreign countries with the Congress point 
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of view. The representatives from the Muslim States of the Middle East 
played, no doubt deliberately, a minor, non-committal role in the .Conference 
and it was understood that when the proceedings had concluded they had not 
received any one-sided picture of Indian politics. The bitter communal 
divisions within India were plain for all delegates to see and they produced 
an impression of weakness. It may well have seemed before the Conference 
assembled that a time when China was plunged in civil war was well chosen 
for laying a claim to Indian leadership in Asia, but on closer inspection the 
prospect of civil war in India seemed no less intimidating. 

It was clearly revealed throughout the discussions at the Conference that 
Asia is not a unit. The continent is split by divisions less deep than those 
which distract Europe but none the less profound. Imperial control in large 
parts of Asia had in fact papered over some of the cracks; had bridged the 
divisions within Asia by placing many alike under foreign rule. The differ- 
ences that now emerge are not differences between nations which for long 
have been independent and those which were dependent, but rather nascent 
rivalries between great Powers on the one hand and fears of those great 
Powers by small Powers on the other. 

In the category of great or potentially great Powers were India, China and 
the Soviet Asian republics, to whom Japan, who was not represented at the 
Conference, should be added. It was the aim of India to secure implicitly, 
if not explicitly, some recognition of her cultural leadership in the new Asia. 
To this China was evidently opposed. Throughout the Conference her repre- 
sentatives lost no opportunity of saying that all nations in Asia were equal, 
that there was no question of leadership; that the Conference had come into 
being as it were spontaneously. It was the Chinese view which prevailed. 

The Soviet representatives made no very marked impression at first. 
Their principal concern was to make known in set speeches the transformation 
effected by the October Revolution of 1917 and this was insufficient to satisfy 
the curiosity of their audience. Later, however, one sensed that their prestige 
was rising, partly because constant repetition suggested that there might after 
all be something in the story which they told and partly because of a growing 
consciousness of the political strength of the U.S.S.R. The Soviet delegates, 
apart from publicizing the achievements of the U.S.S.R. in every field, seemed 
most concerned to prevent any possibility of the emergence of a continental 
bloc. It was on this subject that for the first time one spokesman intervened 
in plenary session on behalf of all the republics saying that they were reso- 
lutely opposed to an Asian bloc in any form. 

To what extent the Soviet Asian republics are culturally autonomous was 
left a matter of speculation, though their representatives lost few opportu- 
nities of emphasizing their distinctive regional contributions to the life of the 
Soviet Union. Generally, the Conference was somewhat disappointed about 
the meagre volume of information imparted to it on many aspects of life in 
the Soviet Asian republics. This reticence is perhaps to be attributed to the 
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fact that the Soviet delegates at this, their first Asian Conference, were rather 
feeling their way and it may be surmised that at future meetings their contri- 
bution will be more decisive. 

The interest of the Conference was mainly centred on the South-East 
Asia area, and it was here that the extent of the divisions within Asia emerged 
most clearly. The South-East Asia group, though anxious to assert them- 
selves, were conscious that they were not strong enough to stand on their own 
feet either economically or politically. Mistrustful of their great continental 
neighbours, it was only their even greater if more sentimental dislike of im- 
perialism that persuaded them to accept Chinese or Indian leadership as the 
lesser of two evils. There was a particularly close association between the 
Indonesian and Viet Nam delegates. They were both keenly interested in 
the possibility of support amounting to positive assistance from their great 
neighbours. This interest was fully shared by the Malayan delegation. The 
appeal of the South-East Asian States to the sentiment of the Conference 
might have been stronger had the situation been less confused. In this 
respect Viet Nam suffered particularly. Indo-China was represented not 
only by the republican delegates from Viet Nam but also by French approved 
delegates from Cambodia and Laos and Cochin China. It was some little 
time before the Conference as a whole was able to identify these rival repre- 
sentatives. But for this general atmosphere of confusion it might well be 
that the appeal of the Viet Nam delegates for action, which was made many 
times in plenary and private sessions, and the messages which the Conference 


received from President Ho-Chi-Minh, might have produced more practical 
results. 


The Conference threw up many personalities who will no doubt play a 


prominent part in Asian affairs in the coming years. Some of these person- 


alities, such as Dr. Sjahrir, were already well known to a wider world. Others 
who made their mark in the Conference were Mr. Wen Yuan-ning and Mr. 
George Yeh from China; Mr. Justice Kyaw Myint, the leader of the Burman 
delegation; Dr. Abu Hanifah, leader of the Indonesian delegation and Mr. 
Akvlediani from Georgia; the Honourable S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike from 
Ceylon and the Tibetan delegates, who were the most colourful figures in a 
Conference that was by no means lacking in colour. In the Indian delega- 
tion were many well-known personalities: Mr. Joshi, the veteran labour 
leader, who presided over the group on Labour Problems; Mr. Krishna 


Menon; Mrs. Pandit and above all Pandit Nehru. The Conference in a real 


sense was Nehru’s Conference. None could fail to be flattered by the time he 
devoted to its deliberations. He was present not only in the plenary sessions 
but also at many of the discussion groups. He lunched at Constitution 
House where the Conference was held; he personally showed delegates round 
the Constituent Assembly. The more cynical might talk of “Nehru fiddling 
while India burned,” but among delegates as a whole his already high repu- 
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tation was enhanced. His interventions in the discussions were uniformly 
helpful; his speeches in the plenary sessions were remarkably alike both for 
their fluency and for their consciousness of high responsibility at this critical 
hour in Asian history. When dangerous courses were advocated he threw 
his great influence on the side of statesmanlike moderation. Throughout 
his personality and charm showed to great advantage, though a certain rest- 
lessness carried with it the suggestion of a man who was running the risk of 
over-straining himself by the weight and variety of the responsibilities he 
undertook. It passed through some minds that this Kashmiri aristocrat 
might be destined to fill the role of Kerensky in an Indian revolution, perhaps 
because he gave the impression of being a man of many gifts who lacked the 
single-minded, narrow strength of purpose which in the past has often carried 
leaders safely through a revolutionary epoch. 

Mahatma Gandhi, who attended the last two sessions of the Conference, 
was received with the reverential awe that is so rarely accorded to a prophet 
in his own country. Hailed as “the beloved teacher, the saviour of India, 
the father of a continent,” he spoke on the high spiritual plane that was ex- 
pected of him and referred with pride to the fact that all the great religions 
of the world had originated in Asia. Non-violence and love, he said, were 
the messages which the East had to teach the West. 

Pandit Nehru was justified in saying that the most important thing about 
the Asian Conference was that it was held. That in itself made it the herald 
of a new era in Asia. Its ultimate significance is difficult to assess at the 
moment, partly because the Conference, possessing no mandatory authority, 
reflected tendencies not yet clearly defined rather than carefully considered 
opinions on future policy. However, it is likely to have certain practical, if 
intangible results. By recording a unanimous view that the day for imperial 
rule in Asia had passed, it has probably hastened the final day of the depar- 
ture of the “ancien régime.” But even in the anxiety to end colonial rule 
the predominant impression was one of moderation and delegates were as 
much concerned to consolidate the ground which had already been won as 


to remove the last vestiges of imperial rule. Its aim was to re-insure against 


any revival of imperial pretensions and in that respect there seems little doubt 
that the Conference did succeed in creating a spirit which would make it 
dangerous, if not impossible, for any imperial Power to try to regain what 
had been lost. While the first stage in the new Asia may be a mistrust on 
the part of the smaller Powers of the greater, the next stage, unless wiser 
counsels prevail, may well be a struggle for leadership between the three great 
Powers on the Asian mainland, India, China and the Soviet Union. An 
awareness of these still distant dangers underlines the contribution which the 
Asian Relations Organization may make to the future peace and prosperity 
of the continent. By bringing divisions to the surface, by encouraging a 
frank discussion of them a great deal may be done to lessen or even remove 
their harmful consequences. 
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The Conference was primarily concerned with continental problems, but 
it was well understood that these could only be viewed in a wider context. 
Those States who had recently or were about to become autonomous were 
particularly concerned to play a part in a greater field and the instrument that 
lies ready to hand is the United Nations Organization. At the moment these 
States think in terms of the opportunities which the United Nations Organi- 
zation may afford for putting their case before the world and not of the obliga- 
tions which membership will entail. But allowing for this one-sided view which 
at this stage seems likely to prevail, the advantages of bringing these peoples 
into the arena of world politics are great. From what was said at the Con- 
ference it would seem clear enough that at any rate in the early stages they 
will wish to paddle their own canoe and not to become tied to any of the great 
Power blocs. 

Though there were many criticisms of the rule of the European Powers 
in Asia, it is worth recording that some of the lessons of the Western world 
and particularly of Britain have not been wholly disregarded. At the Con- 
ference English, as has already been noted, was the recognized language; 
parliamentary democracy was acknowledged as the highest form of political 
life by all the South-East Asian countries and the goal of a planned social 
democracy was accepted almost without dissent as the end for which 4ll 
should strive. It will be interesting to notice whether, when the next Confer- 
ence assembles in China in 1949, the rival system outlined with such consist- 
ency by the delegates from the Soviet Asian republics has won many adherents. 

The effectiveness of the Asian Relations Organization, in the long run, 
will clearly depend on the vitality of the national organizations which will 
work to it. The decision to hold the next Conference in China, carrying as 
it did the implication of a peripatetic organization with no fixed headquarters 
—for this geography made New Delhi the ideal site—has in effect vested 
final responsibility in the respective national organizations. This might prove 
to be a fatal source of weakness should the spontaneous enthusiasm which 
called the recent Conference into existence fade away. That is the risk in- 
volved in the decision to emasculate the central organization, but it may 
reasonably be hoped that it will be avoided. For if the welcome of the out- 
side world to the new Asian Relations Organization must for the time being 
remain a trifle cautious, it should be none the less sincere, for it is only just 
to recognize that the organization has great potentialities for promoting peace 
and goodwill in the most heavily populated regions of the earth. 


May 1947. 




















THE WORLD FOOD SITUATION 
J. E. WALL 


THE present is probably a good time to look at the world food situation 
for two quite different reasons. From the short-term point of view, March 
to July is always a critical period in the Northern Hemisphere food situation 
because the import countries have drawn upon their national supplies and, 
therefore, depend very largely in these months upon imports of food. The 
second reason is a long-term one. I think there is good reason to believe 
that, failing catastrophe, there are signs that from now on we can expect 
a gradual, though certainly not a spectacular, improvement in world food 
conditions. The rate of improvement will vary commodity by commodity. 
In some cases, for instance cereals and perhaps sugar, 1949 may in fact prove 
to be the turning point. In other commodities, in particular, oils and fats, 
livestock and dairy products, we cannot expect any real improvement until 
between 1950 and 1952. I stress failing catastrophe, because there is still a 
chance that we shall have to face greater scarcity than we have had to face 
within the last two years. That would certainly be true if there were poor 
Northern Hemisphere grain harvests. It must not be forgotten that North 
America has had extraordinarily favourable harvests in the last six years, 
and though the prospects look favourable for this year, this may not continue. 
A bad harvest in North America could reduce wheat supplies by something 
like 8 to 10 million tons a year. On the present acreage of the United States, 
which is over 60 million acres, there has been produced in the past as little 
as 800 million bushels, whereas in the last harvest year, no less than 1,156 
million bushels were produced. Given bad harvests, there might easily be 
from 300 to 400 million bushels less wheat available. 

There is a real difference of opinion regarding the prospects for improve- 
ment in the world food situation: a difference which may be called the 
American view versus the British view. The British view is that recovery 
in the world food situation will be slow, that it will not be spectacular and 
that it may take some time; the Americans, on the other hand, see a surplus 
“round the corner.” This difference of opinion may be less than appears at 
first sight because I think we may be talking of rather different things. The 
British view is that it will take a long time for the food situation to reach 
a state where people have at least as much food as they had before the war 
(and we hope there may be some gain on that). On the other hand, Ameri- 
cans feel that very soon there will be particular food surpluses which they, 

1Mr. Wall asks that it be made clear that he has contributed this paper as an 


individual and not in his official capacity in the Ministry of Food. To this end he had 
endeavoured to use only published material. 
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the United States, cannot sell on the international market, and I think this is 
quite likely, for two reasons. First, American food prices are extremely high; 
secondly, dollars are difficult to obtain. I think it quite possible, therefore, 
that in the next two or three years, given a gradual improvement in the world 
situation as a whole but a continuing general shortage, there may be supplies 
of expensive dollar food stuffs which Americans regard as surpluses, but 
which are not so regarded by the rest of the world, because the prices are 
higher than their means to pay for them. 

Before dealing with the different commodities, let me summarize the 
factors on both sides of the world food balance-sheet. On the demand side, 
one of the most important factors has been the high level of employment in 
many countries. Some very striking figures were published early in March 
1947 by the American Department of Agriculture. The average consumer 
in the United States is getting about 3,400 calories per day as against 3,250 
before the war. He is eating 150 to 155 pounds of meat as compared with 
125 pounds before the war. The main factors in this great expansion in the 
consumption of food in the United States, which amounts to something like 
32 per cent over all, are full employment and high wages. This is equally 
true of the United Kingdom, since there can be no doubt that a great deal of 
the pressure on food supplies in Britain is due to the fact that we have more 
people in jobs and more people getting more money. Again, I think that 
much of the present food shortage in India is caused by the fact that the 
average Indian—though still worse off than he should be—is better off than 
he was and is making a bigger demand for food. 

A second factor on the demand side is an increase of population. That 
has been particularly marked in India, and to a lesser extent in the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

The third factor is the increased demand for imported foods due to the 
slow recovery of agriculture in Europe and in the Far East. A League of 
Nations publication in 1943 produced striking evidence that it was ten years 
before European agriculture really recovered from the effects of the first 
world war. In addition we now have the very special problems of Germany 
and the Danubian countries, the enormous demands of Central Europe arising 
largely out of the partition of Germany and the surprisingly heavy demands 
for imports from the Danubian countries which normally export grain. 

A fourth factor which is playing an important part in the slowing up of 
food production in Europe and the Far East is the shortage of fertilizers and 
machinery. 

A fifth factor is the dollar scarcity which restricts imports. We see heavy 
pressure on the world dollar supply arising from the very favourable balance 
of payments which the United States has with the rest of the world. In the 
last three years the pressure has been eased in part by the existence of 
U.N.R.R.A. U.N.R.R.A. has now disappeared and the number of dollars 
which the United States is putting out in the world for relief through in- 
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dividual American channels is far less than the amount the world was ob- 
taining as a gift under the U.N.R.R.A. arrangements. The dependence by 
the world upon North America for food is one of its most dangerous prob- 
lems. I can illustrate this graphically in the case of wheat and sugar. Before 
the war the world imported 37 per cent of its wheat from North America, 
i.e., the United States and Canada; this year no less than 84 per cent of the 
wheat must come from North America. Before the war 30 per cent of the 
world’s sugar was imported from dollar Caribbean sources of supply; this 
year the world will import 60 per cent from these sources. 

To sum up, on one side we have the large world demand for food on 
which is superimposed the additional demand for imported food; on the 


| other side of the balance-sheet we see the difficulty of meeting this additional 


— 





demand because there are not sufficient dollars. 

On the supply side, the main factors are, first, the loss of food export 
capacity. Large areas, which normally export food, are making extremely 
heavy demands for imported food. The changed position of the Danubian 
countries has already been mentioned. For example, Roumania, which be- 
fore the war was the granary for the whole of Central Europe, and Yugoslavia, 
which on the whole was self-sustaining before the war and was able to export 
some food, are both making large demands for imported food. The reasons 
for this situation are complex and are tied up with land reform and other 
factors. 

In normal times the Far East made large exports of oilseeds, rice and 
sugar; now these supplies are not forthcoming. This absence of food from 
the Far East has made all the difference between adequacy and shortage in 
the last few months. Here again the facts are complex, for example, the dis- 
location caused by the war, and the political malaise in Indonesia. The 
conflict with the Japanese has had a far more intense effect on the whole 
economy of that area than we expected. Another factor has been the failure 
of the outside world to provide additional consumer goods for an area with 
a largely primitive economy, where we have to deal with individual peasant 
cultivators who have no great desire to hold cash. In addition, there is the 
special problem of India. 

A further factor operating on the supply side, perhaps the most important 
of all, is the fact that for the last three years the world has been destocking 
food at a quite remarkable rate. In the middle of 1943 the total stocks of 
wheat in the four exporting countries were almost 46 million tons, or about 
four times the world annual export of wheat before the war. By the middle 
of 1946 these 46 million tons had fallen to 12 million tons, i.e., in the last 
three years we drew upon 34 million tons of wheat stocks to enable the world 


to eat even as badly as it did. This has been true of all major foods and is 


a very real item in the balance-sheet of 1946-7 and one which is, I think, 
largely the cause of the change in opinion in the last year, even in Great 
Britain, as regards the outlook for grain in particular. 
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The last factor on the supply side is that virtually the only area in the 
world where production has expanded as compared with the pre-war period 
is in North America, where dollars are required for purchase. 

In what follows I will deal in broad terms with the short-term outlook 
for the more important foodstuffs, giving some indication when shortages 
may be expected to disappear; refer to recent price movements; and lastly 
discuss the longer-term problems, with special reference to the report of the 
Preparatory Commission of the Food and Agriculture Organization. 


Wheat. The background to this year’s wheat position is that the world has 
been living on its stocks since 1943, when the big four exporting countries 
held nearly 46 million tons of wheat. In 1946-7 they started with only 12 
million tons in stock. In 1945-6 about 45 per cent of the world’s exports of 
grain were taken from stock and not from current production. This year 
the world has to live on what it can produce and not on what it produced in 
past years. 

The demands for grains are estimated at 38 million tons as against some 
25 to 26 million available, consequently the deficit on paper is about 12 
million tons. The position is, therefore, that without the stated demands for 
grain being fully satisfied, the world trade is running at about double the 
pre-war level. 

The 1946-7 balance-sheet seems to be roughly as follows: Production 
in the four major exporting countries was estimated at 51 million tons 
of wheat—5 million tons more than 1945-6 and no less than 14 million 
tons more than before the war. In the United States production was 31 
million tons as against 19 million tons before the war—a gain of 12 million 





tons. Canada showed some gain. The Argentine produced about the same 
amount as before the war, and Australia about a million tons less, owing to 
the drought. 

In the importing countries, production can be put at about 93 million 
tons, which is about 12 million tons more than 1945-6 but 17 million tons 
less than before the war. Within this category of importing countries we 
should note Continental Europe whose production was 42 million tons of 
wheat and grain in 1946-7 as against 32 million tons in 1945-6, a gain of 
10 million tons but, against a pre-war production of 59 million tons, a loss 
of 17 million tons. 


It is estimated that about 18 million tons of wheat will be available for 
export in 1946-7. In addition to this it is hoped that something like 6 to 8 
million tons of coarse grains, of which 4 million will come from the United 
States, will also be available for export, making the total available supply 
something between 25 to 26 million tons. This may be divided up roughly 
as follows: 
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These are the estimates for the crop year ending July 31, 1947. Whether 
they will be fulfilled depends very largely upon the problem of movement in 
North America. There is no doubt that in the first six months of the crop 
year the movement was slow, being about 7 million tons in all, as against 
11 million tons last year. The reasons for this are fairly complex, but among 
the most important were the reduction of stocks and the shortage of box- 
cars. The situation has improved noticeably since the end of 1946, however, 
and it looks as if the 25 to 26 million tons will be moved. 

There is no doubt that the figure of import requirements of 38 million 
tons was exaggerated. Many countries worked on the assumption that the 
more you ask for the more you will get. By very severe screening the ex- 
perts concluded that if we could move about 25 to 26 million tons of wheat 
and maize in this crop year from exporting to importing countries it should 
be possible to cover minimum requirements. This means that no real im- 
provement can be seen; we shall go on having high extraction rates, con- 
tinuing bread rationing and little animal feed. One important difficulty is 
that in the first half of 1947 about one third of the grain supplies moved will 
be a coarse grain, maize, and it is not easy to put maize into bread. 

The Danubian countries are asking for imports of 2% million tons as 
against pre-war exports of 1% million tons, the balance-sheet on this account 
thus having been made adverse by about 4 million tons. Central Europe is 
asking for imports of about 514 million tons as against three quarters of a 
million tons exported before the war. India is asking for imports of 4% 
million tons as against a quarter of a million tons exported pre-war. Thus 
the total difference between the current movement of 25 million tons and 
the pre-war movement of around 11 to 12 million tons can be accounted for 
by 4 million tons for the Danubian countries, 5 million tons for Central Europe 
and 4 million for India. 

There has been a good deal of criticism of the position in the United States. 
Very roughly the American position is that she carried into the current crop 
season 100 million bushels of wheat, and she grew some 1,156 million bushels. 
Of this she is expected to use 525 million for food, 180 million for feed and 
about 80 million for seed. If she carries forward about 140 million bushels 
she will have 8% million tons for export. It has also been said that the 
Americans are carrying extraordinarily large stocks of wheat at the present 
moment. On January 1, 1947, the total stocks in the United States of food 
including farm stocks were about 643 million bushels compared with an 
average of 702 million bushels between 1938 and 1942. 
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The outlook on wheat is therefore confusing and as far as I can see the 
prospects for immediate surplus are pretty gloomy. If we are to achieve pre- 
war standards we must assume that the existing heavy crops of North 
America will continue, that Europe can recover to pre-war production, that 
the Danubian countries can export wheat and that there will be a recovery 
of rice exports in the Far East. These are all fairly optimistic assumptions. 
In addition we have to take account of the fact that this year we shall have 
reduced stocks to a bare minimum. 


Rice. Rice is another of the more difficult problems, and it is responsible 
to a large extent for the current difficulty in wheat. Recovery in the rice- 
producing areas of the Far East has been even slower than the agricultural 
recovery in Europe. While the total rice production this year is expected 
to reach 91 million tons, only part of this amount will come on to the world 
market. Total exports of rice from the Far East this year are put at some- 
thing less than 3 million tons, against 2 million tons in 1945-6 and 6 million 
tons before the war. Burma and Siam will increase their exports but French 
Indo-China will remain roughly where it was. Korea and Formosa which 
before the war exported 1% million tons will be net importers, due to floods 
in Korea and lack of fertilizers in Formosa. The causes of this lagging sup- 
ply of rice in the Far East are the dislocations of war, lack of consumer goods 
and the transportation bottleneck; recovery is going to be a very long pro- 
cess. This means a continual drain on our cereal supplies, and demand will 
remain high due to increase of population. 


Sugar. Sugar looks rather better than the other basic foodstuffs, mainly 
due to an excellent crop in Cuba. The gap between demand and supply is 
put at 114 million tons but distribution is complicated by greatly increased 
consumption in the United States. The total exports before the war were 
11 million tons, of which the Far East provided 3 million tons. The fall in 
Far East exports causes the difference between demand and supply. If, in 
fact, Java, Formosa and the Philippines could come up to their pre-war 
level, the sugar position would roughly balance itself. We have, however, 
to take into account that the income demand for sugar in certain countries is 
elastic. This is very true of the United States which is making extremely 
heavy demands for sugar this year. 


Oils and Fats. With the exception of cereals, no commodity is causing 
more difficulty in the world at the moment than oils and fats. It is very hard 
to give any precise figures but on a purely arithmetical calculation it looks as 
if on the basis of pre-war consumption (excluding Germany which is a very 
important factor in the world fats position), imports required would be about 
6 million tons against which the expected available supply is only 3 million 
tons. So the position is very serious. There is no reason to expect that 
1947 supplies will be any better than 1946 and they are likely to remain at 
well below pre-war level. 
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The factors affecting the world fat position include: 


(1) The loss of Far Eastern supplies. Before the war the Dutch 
East Indies, the Philippines and Malaya put a really large amount 
of fats into world supplies. The Dutch East Indies alone shipped 
250,000 tons of palm oil. The figures this year will be almost 
nil. On the other hand, the Philippines have staged a quite re- 
markable recovery, shipping more copra than before the war. 
This is in sharp contrast with the sugar position. 

(2) The reduction in whale oil. The international quota for whales 
allows, I think, only 60 per cent of the pre-war output of oil. 

(3) India shipped about a million tons of ground nuts a year before 
the war. This year with the embargo on exports it is very unlikely 
that we shall get a quarter of a million tons. 

(4) The very slow recovery of livestock production in Europe is 
holding back the normal contribution in the form of lard and 
butter. 


The outlook seems to be an extremely slow recovery. Ojil-bearing trees 
and plants take a long time to grow. The East African ground nut scheme 
will take five years to mature. Another disturbing factor is the big upsurge 
of prices due to the decision of the countries concerned to abandon unified 
buying. 


Livestock Products. The position offers no prospect of early recovery, 
since everything turns upon more grain and more oil cake. We cannot get 
more grain until European production recovers; we cannot get more oil cake 
until the Far East recovers. Our supplies of meat and dairy produce are thus 
tied up with what happens in Europe and the Far East. 


Beverages. On tea there is a gap of about 30 per cent between supply 
and demand, and the decision to abandon the allocation of tea has resulted 
in prices soaring wildly. On cocoa the gap is of the same order. Demands are 
800 thousand tons and the estimated supply is 600 thousand tons. There is a 
shortage of cocoa due to disease in the Gold Coast. The trees have suffered 
in the last three years and will take five to ten years to recover. Decontrol 
in the United States has caused a very sharp rise of prices. Coffee looks like 
being in short supply. The European demand for coffee is about 7 to 8 
million bags below the pre-war figure and that is precisely the amount by 
which American consumption has risen. The rise in American consumption 
is due to high wages and high rate of employment; this is taking up the 
amount of coffee which would otherwise be available for export to Europe. 
There is a prospect of continued reduced production in Brazil. This is not 
surprising because there was a ten years’ surplus in Brazil when coffee was a 
drug on the market. We must not expect any rapid improvement in the 
coffee position. 
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All this is not cheerful reading. Another fact which makes me feel gloomy 
about the world situation is the great rise of world prices. In 1946, especially 
after June when the United States decided to decontrol most of their food- 
stuffs except sugar, food prices in the United States, measured by the index 
of the Bureau of Labour Statistics, rose by 45 per cent; an enormous rise, 
especially when one looks at the position of the preceding three years when 
the Combined Food Board succeeded in holding back the rise in prices in 
the face of world shortages. The Board of Trade index number of import 
prices for the United Kingdom showed an increase of about 28 per cent over 
the year 1946, which means that for the same amount of food we had to pay 
one quarter to one third as much money as we paid in the previous year. 
A very large proportion of this of course went to the American farmer whose 
prices last year rose by 28 per cent, the American parity index at the moment 
being about 123. 

The short-term position is therefore not an encouraging one and it is very 
hard to see whence one can derive encouragement. The winter has been 
severe. The French have lost almost the entire sowings of winter wheat and 
prospects for European crops in general are not very good. One can only 
pray for good crops in North America and better harvests elsewhere and hope 
that the Far East can produce more rice than one can see at present. 

Our longer-term food objectives are fairly simple. They have been stated 
very clearly by the Second Food and Agriculture Organization Conference 
at Copenhagen : 

“(a) developing and organizing production, distribution and utilization 
of the basic foods to provide diets on a health standard for the 
peoples of all countries ; 


(b) stabilizing agricultural prices at levels fair to producers and 
consumers alike.” 


3ut I wonder if people realize what these words mean. Taking the World 
Food Survey’ which the Food and Agriculture Organization produced re- 
cently we find the following figures: To achieve the stated nutrition targets 
by 1960, India would have to increase her grain production by 39 per cent 
(or by no less than 25 million tons) ; sugar by 25 per cent; milk by 60 per 
cent. China would have to increase her production of cereals by 15 per cent, 
that is by 13 million tons; sugar by 15 per cent; milk supply—a terrific 
figure—by 5,650 per cent. For cereals alone India and China would thus 
require, by 1960, 38 million tons more than at present, or three times the total 
of pre-war world trade. The required increase represents the total pre-war 
production of the United States, Canada, Australia and the Argentine put 
together. 

The deputy leader of the Indian Delegation at the Food and Agriculture 
Organization Preparatory Commission in Washington made the striking 


1Washington, July 5, 1946. 
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‘ that twenty-five to thirty years ago the average Indian consumer 
received 2,500 calories a day. In the last fifteen years he has been getting 
much less and the reason for the decrease is that the population increase has 
outrun the expansion of production. 

The report of the Preparatory Commission of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization is well worth reading because it makes sensible suggestions as 
to how these less developed countries might attain a satisfactory food standard. 
It gives some idea of the magnitude of the problem and shows that there is 
a very great opportunity of doing something worth while. 

The report also presents some proposals regarding price stabilization. It 
is well known that in the inter-war period there were great fluctuations in the 
prices of all primary commodities. I admit that the extent of these fluctuations 
has been exaggerated, but they were certainly out of all proportion to the 
changes in the basic supply and demand position. The Food and Agriculture 
Organization report develops a whole set of suggestions and aims whereby 
these fluctuations in price can be mitigated. They are especially interesting 
in relation to the wheat position and the efforts that are being made to deal 
with the problem. 


The transitional problem of moving from present scarcity to greater 
abundance of foodstuffs is probably the most difficult of all problems of inter- 
national food management. If we decide to go back to the bad old world of 
wide swings in prices and policies of restrictionism we shall simply face the 
problems of surplus all over again. No doubt we shall then deal with them 
in the bad old way by reducing supplies of food and even destroying them. 
The United States at the present moment is producing 11 million more tons 
of wheat a year than she produced before the war when the total reached 12 
million tons. Cuba is producing 1% million tons more sugar now than before 
the war. I hope that we have learnt our lesson and that we shall not go back 
to our old ways. There must be genuine attempts to develop long-range 
policies for food and agricultural produce and efforts to reduce barriers to 
international trade. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize that since the Hot Springs Conference 
in 1943, the world has gone backwards in terms of nutritional policy owing 
to the shortage of food. Instead of being able to concentrate on producing 
more of the right sorts of food, we have had to concentrate all our attention 
on producing more calorie food to overcome hunger. If only there had been 
adequate food supplies at the end of the war, we should have had a unique 
opportunity not only of opening a new phase in world nutritional policy, but 
also in world agricultural policy. In particular, there would have been a 
great opportunity of correcting some of the more gross cases of agricultural 
protectionism, especially in Europe. As things have developed, Europe has 
had to turn all its efforts to feeding itself, and thus has had to return to its 
pre-war policy under which many countries fixed their internal prices at two 
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to three times the world price. It will be most difficult to lead some of these 
countries back into a more sensible agrarian policy. 

The fault does not lie only with Europe. We have to realize that food 
exporting countries themselves are partly responsible for this development, 
owing to the fact that they have allowed export prices to rise to such high 
levels. At the moment, it costs the United Kingdom more to import wheat 
than we pay the home farmer, and I believe that this is true of a number of 
countries in Europe. As long as this situation obtains, there can be no ques- 
tion of introducing a change in agrarian policy. If the food exporters want 
the importing countries to improve their agricultural policy, they would do 
well to be more modest in their export price policies. If the prices were 
reduced from present levels to something like half, the prospects of attaining 
a sound world agriculture would be that much greater. The initiative now 
lies with the exporting countries, and there is very little that any importing 
country can do at the moment except to feed itself by whatever means it can, 
even though this may be contrary to the long-term objectives which were 
accepted at Hot Springs. 


Address at Chatham House 
March 4, 1947. 








INTERNATIONAL LEGAL THEORIES 
EVOLVED AT NUREMBERG 


JUSTICE, BIRKETT 


THE final verdict upon Nuremberg will no doubt be passed in the distant 
future; it will be the verdict of history. What we can do at the present 
time is, in quietude, to discuss some of the important matters upon which 
the verdict of history may finally rest. I say “in quietude” for at Nuremberg 
we had movie cameras, and brilliant lighting, and 250 press representatives 
from one country alone; and in all those circumstances it was a little difficult 
to realize that it was a trial at all comparable with the kind of trial with 
which we are familiar in Great Britain. 

In estimating the legal theories evolved at Nuremberg, it is perhaps impor- 
tant to realize the nature of the International Military Tribunal; for at that 
point, when the verdict of history comes to be recorded, very much will be 
said upon one side or upon the other. 

Apart from a most interesting international trial in the fifteenth century, 
the trial at Bresach of a war criminal for, curiously enough, what we in our 
day would call “crimes against humanity,” because it was said of him that he 
had trampled underfoot the laws of God and Man, the proceedings at Nurem- 
berg were unique. It was the first time that an international criminal court 
had been set up to try alleged criminals. Strangely enough, at the fifteenth 
century trial only one defence was put forward by the counsel, whose speeches 
have been preserved ; that defence was also raised at Nuremberg—the defence 
of “superior orders.” Just as at Nuremberg it was said, “We did this because 
Hitler commanded it,” so in the fifteenth century trial a similar defence was 
claimed: and the Court of the fifteenth century, in the same way as the Court 
of the twentieth century, rejected that contention. The principal matters upon 
which I think criticism has already centred and will possibly centre more and 
more may be summarized in a sentence or two. 

First, the Court was composed entirely of representatives of the victorious 
belligerents: Great Britain, the United States of America, France and the 
Soviet Union; and of course it was said then, and no doubt will be said with 
greater force in the future, that, with a Court so constituted, with no neutral 
sitting upon it, and no enemy either, a fair trial, a judicial trial, could not 
be held. 

Secondly, the defendants were entirely in the power of the victorious 
belligerents. I used to look at them, as I did over twelve months—Goering 
and Hess and Ribbentrop and Keitel and Jodl and Saukel and the rest—all 
shadows of their former selves, but men who had once been powerful enough 
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to inspire fear in all the countries of the world, including their own; but now 
their every waking moment, indeed their every sleeping moment, was under 
the supervision of those Powers who had appointed the very judges of the 
Court. 

Thirdly, the law which the Court was to administer was the law which, 
»y the London Charter of August 8, 1945, had been laid down by the self- 
same Powers who now nominated the judges to administer it. In that body 


of law it was stated (Article 6 of the Charter) that the defendants could be 
tried for the following crimes: 


i 


(a) Crimes against peace: namely, planning, preparation, initiation or 
waging of a war of aggression, or a war in violation of international 
treaties, agreements or assurances, or participation in a common plan or 
conspiracy for the accomplishment of any of the foregoing ; 
The count of “conspiracy” was entirely new in international law. No charge 
of conspiracy had ever been made before, and it became a matter of great 
contention. 
(b) War crimes: namely, violations of the laws or customs of war. Such 
violations shall include, but not be limited to, murder, ill-treatment or 
deportation to slave labour or for any other purpose of civilian population 
of or in occupied territory, murder or ill-treatment of prisoners of war 
or persons on the seas, killing of hostages, plunder of public or private 
property, wanton destruction of cities, towns or villages, or devastation 
not justified by military necessity ; 
These were offcnces against the Geneva and the Hague Conventions, which 
had been designed not to outlaw war so much as to mitigate its hardships and 
severities. All the defendants were indicted for war crimes. 
(c) Crimes against humanity: namely, murder, extermination, enslave- 
ment, deportation, and other inhumane acts committed against any 
civilian population, before or during the war ; or persecutions on political, 
racial or religious grounds in execution of or in connection with any crime 
within the jurisdiction of the Tribunal, whether or not in violation of 
the domestic law of the country where perpetrated. 
This was a new section and created some difficulty. The Charter provided 
that the crimes against humanity must have been carried out in connection 
“with the war. Therefore some of the earlier atrocities in Germany, notably 
against the Jews, could not be included. 
Leaders, organizers, instigators and accomplices participating in the 
formulation or execution of a common plan or conspiracy to commit any 
of the foregoing crimes are responsible for all acts performed by any 
persons in execution of such plan. 
This section was also entirely new, and under it were indicted the named 
organizations, the Leadership Corps of the Nazi Party, the Reich Cabinet, 
the S.A., the S.S., the Gestapo and the S.D., the General Staff and High 
Command of the German Armed Forces. 
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The fourth principal point on which criticism has centred is that the 
political element would keep creeping in. In our Courts in England the 
political element is most rigorously excluded, and it is very wise that it should 
be so. But in this Trial it was impossible to do it. On the Bench, sitting in 
judgment upon the German Nazi defendants, so it was urged from time to 
time by the defending counsel, were the representatives of one Power which, 
at one time during the war, had been in alliance with the Nazis and had entered 
into secret treaties which were given in evidence at the Trial for the dis- 
position of certain territory which formed the subject matter of some of the 
charges in the indictment. 

Those elements in themselves naturally created this body of opinion upon 
the one side or the other upon which history ultimately will have to judge. 
I will try to state the two main positions that were taken up in view of them. 

There was a great body of opinion which said it was a mistake to have 
the Trial at all. Nobody appears to doubt the power and the right of victorious 
belligerents to set up a Court, because that would be easily demonstrated. 
For example, in the Treaty of Versailles, the famous article 227 was inserted 
providing that the Kaiser should be brought to trial. Although it was never 
put into effect, the provision was there, and it was put into the Treaty ex- 
pressly on the ground that international morality should be vindicated. It 
would be easy to prove from the jurisprudence of almost every country that 
the right of the victorious belligerent to set up a Court, to try the defeated 
enemy, could not be challenged. But people said: “We doubt its wisdom,” 
and those who took that view suggested that the crimes charged against the 
defendants were so notorious, had been so openly and publicly committed, 
that to hold a trial was a farce. As day succeeded day during that long- 
drawn-out twelve months, that feeling grew in power and intensity, and its 
protagonists said: “The proper way to deal with these men is by executive 
action” which, in plain terms, means that they should have been shot out of 
hand. 

The opposing view was: “It is a wise and prudent and necessary thing 
to hold this trial. It may vindicate international law and may possibly, if it 
is done wisely and properly, ultimately be the cornerstone in the house of 
peace.” 

My. own view is that it was wise and right and expedient and indeed 
essential that that Trial should be held. History would have passed a very 
adverse verdict upon any country that had taken people and shot them with- 
out trial. After all, the principle of the law of England is that a man is 
presumed to be innocent until he is found guilty; and the view that men 
could be shot without trial, whatever their alleged crimes might have been, 
would, in my opinion, savour far too much of the Nazi doctrine itself to have 
any wide commendation to reasonable people. 

Again, during the war years, credible information reached the Allied 
Governments of barbarities and atrocities, particularty in the occupied coun- 
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tries, about which at that time the Allied Powers could do nothing. When 
the Trial was held, I think it sober language to say that there never was such 
a record in the history of the world of inhumanity and cruelty and barbarity. 
Never. I can certainly say that, speaking for myself, and having listened to 
every word of the evidence and heard it delivered. I can recall in the witness 
box at Nuremberg a man in an ordinary civilian suit, who looked a very 
ordinary sort of man—he did not look a villain at all; if you had met him in 
the street you would have thougkt him a decent, ordinary citizen—who 
admitted with his own lips that he had been responsible, in one of the con- 
centration camps, for the death of over two million people. Two million 
people! And the description of the way the poor people met their deaths, 
and the horrible barbarities practised upon them was appalling. And there 
upon the screen in the Court were shown the films of the concentration camps, 
with the bones of the victims piled so high that it took American bulldozers to 
make a way through them. Those things were proved; in accordance with 
the decisions at the Moscow and Yalta Conferences, those who had been found 
guilty of these atrocities and these horrors should stand up in a Court to 
answer the charges to be made against them. There was no going back from 
that. 

Moreover, the feeling which was evoked in the occupied countries is 
something of which we in Britain have really no adequate conception. In the 
occupied countries, where they knew of women and children hounded into 
a church which was then burnt over their heads, and horrors of that kind, 
there was such a wave of feeling, such a call and a cry for retribution, that it 
was essential, unless worse should befall, that it should be guided into proper 
channels. It was by this Trial that that harmonizing influence was brought 
about; otherwise there would, in my judgment, have been a perfect blood- 
bath throughout Europe. 

Finally, it was important for international law that the Trial should be 
held to vindicate the law and to make it known now and hereafter that for 
crime in the international sphere there shall ultimately be punishment. 

As to the fact that the Court was composed entirely of the victorious 
belligerents, I think it would have been quite impracticable for neutrals to 
have sat upon the Court. It was difficult enough with the languages we had 
to deal with, but what it would have been if we had had very many more I 
really do not know. The system installed in the Court was a really marvellous 
one. The German prosecutor would be speaking from his place in the Court ; 
the German witness or defendant would be in the box; the question would 
be asked in German and, by the head-phones which were attached to every 
seat in the building, including the Bench, immediately, without waiting, the 
German question to the witness came through upon the Russian ’phones in 
Russian, upon the French ’phones in French, upon the English and American 
*phones in English. And by the manipulation of a switch attached to each 
*phone it was possible to listen to the German, the Russian, the French or 
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the English. But if there had been many more, Czech and Norwegian and 
Swedish and Abyssinian, I do not know what we should have done. At any 
rate it was difficult to find many neutrals at that time. There were not very 
many left. 

With regard to the victorious belligerents having Germans sitting on the 
Court, the experience of the first world war was not a very happy one. 
Provision was made then for the trial but finally the Allies agreed to allow the 
German Supreme Court at Leipzig to act itself, and in 1921 the Court opened 
at Leipzig. The Allies had produced originally nine hundred names of alleged 
war criminals. They had to reduce their list to forty-five. Of these only six 
were tried. Of those six only four were convicted, and the highest sentence 
imposed, for a most dreadful case of shooting unarmed survivors on rafts after 
a submarine had sunk the ship, was four years imprisonment, and the two 
officers sentenced to that imprisonment escaped—no doubt by connivance—in 
a very short time, and that was the end of the war trials. So it was not an 
experience to encourage the Allies to try it again. 

The main point on which true criticism will fasten will be this: was it a 
fair trial? That is the only thing defendants are really entitled to ask. That 
is the only thing they can ask in Britain. They cannot ask to have particular 
judges on the Bench; all they are entitled to ask is that they shall be tried in 
accordance with justice. I will not develop the theme that this was a fair 
trial. It certainly was. The indictment, which was a long indictment, was 
translated into German and served upon each one of the defendants thirty 
days before the Trial. They had thirty days to ponder the indictment. The 
Tribunal arranged for the best German counsel to defend them. The de- 
fendants selected their own counsel and they said “I would like Mr. So-and-so 
from Hamburg; I would like Mr. So-and-so from Berlin,” and wherever he 
could be found he was assigned, and paid and housed and looked after by 
the Tribunal, because the defendants had nothing. With regard to their docu- 
ments, the Tribunal made it a rule that no document should be used in the 
whole of those twelve months’ proceedings which was not first translated into 
the German language and of which copies were not supplied to the defendants. 
So nothing was done in the Trial without their full knowledge. The defend- 
ants said: “We would like to call witnesses.” “Very well, call your wit- 
nesses. Where are they? Give us their names, tell us where they are to be 
found, and we will bring them here.” And at great cost and infinite trouble 
witnesses were brought from all over Europe in order that they might speak 
and testify for the defence. In the cases where a man could not be brought, 
they were permitted to send a list of interrogatories, or questions, to which 
answer was made. So the whole Trial proceeded upon that footing, that they 
should have the fullest opportunity of making their defence—and, indeed, they 
did. 

I mentioned earlier that Goering and Hess and Keitel were shadows of 
their former selves, but there were occasions, as I thought, when they rose to 
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very great heights of dignity. The Charter provided that when the Trial was 
done, when the German counsel had made their final speeches, when the prose- 
cution had finished all their speeches, the prisoners, the defendants, might 
make their own statements ; and on two days, which I myself will never forget, 
the defendants spoke in that Court—some of them, I think, with the knowledge 
that it was the very last time that they would ever speak on this earth—and 
with dignity. The defendants spoke in their own defence. Keitel, the soldier ; 
Jodl, the soldier ; Speer, the Armaments Minister, entirely forgetful of himself 
and speaking only in that last solemn moment of what it meant to the world 
to be rid of the curse of war. And soon. It was a part of the administration 
of the Court, so that history would ultimately say it was a fair trial. 

Those who have read the judgment would probably criticize it upon a 
good many grounds. It is, I think, a judgment not so much declaring guilt 
as a judgment of limitation. Von Papen was acquitted: and Von Papen was, 
ordinarily speaking, the last kind of man whom you would like to acquit. He 
was disliked in almost every nation of the world. But Von Papen was 
acquitted because it was said: “You charge him under this count of con- 
spiracy ; you seek to make it a ground of conspiracy that he was instrumental 
in putting Hitler into power”—as, indeed, he was. Without Von Papen, 
Hitler would very probably never have achieved power. “But was it proved,” 
said the Tribunal, “that Von Papen, when he put Hitler into power, knew 
that Hitler’s purpose from the first to the last was to be what was subsequently 
proved?” Indeed, in the defence of Von Papen, evidence was given of two 
very brave speeches made when the Hitler régime was exercising its most vil- 
lainous power, and he denounced it. In consequence, his secretaries were 
killed in the blood purge, when Roehm died, and it was only by the last minute 
personal intervention of Hitler that Von Papen himself was saved. 

I have set out these facts at some length because they are the foundation 
of everything. If the foundation is wrong, nothing that comes from it can 
be right. And the case which I venture to submit, and which I think ulti- 
mately history will consider, is that this great proceeding at Nuremberg, upon 
which the attention of the world was centred for twelve months, whatever its 
shortcomings, and there were many, whatever the imperfections, and they were 
obvious, was conducted in accordance with the highest standards of inter- 
national law, and was, in its essence, fair. 

The first international theory of supreme importance, which evolved from 
the Trial is that the waging, initiation and preparation of aggressive war is 
declared to be a crime. I will not go into great technical detail about it. These 
things will be debated by the international lawyers for generations, and every 
society and every organ that deals with law will continue to write about it. 
The waging, the preparation, the taking part in aggressive war is an inter- 
national crime. There are many people who say: “Yes, but you have no power 
to call it a crime. No sovereign body has ever described it to be a crime. 
No statute has ever laid it down to be a crime. There has been no provision 
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for the setting up of any Court to give it power to call it a crime.” And yet 
the International Military Tribunal said it is a crime. In international law it 
is not essential that there shall be a sovereign body to create a law. The rules 
of the Geneva Conventions and the Hague Conventions, with which we are 
all familiar, that you must not shoot upon the white flag, that you must not 
poison wells, and other rules for ameliorating the hardships and horrors of 
war, have not been enacted by any sovereign body. They were merely con- 
ventions. No penalty is laid down in the Hague Convention; no Court is 
specified or described. But yet the conventions regarding war crimes have 
been binding upon every people the world over. So it does not matter very 
much that there is no sovereign body. International law is not created by a 
sovereign body. It is not laid down in statutes. It is not a static thing. It 
grows and develops as the consciousness of nations grows and widens and 
deepens. That is how international law becomes law, and there must come 
a point when some authority, for the first time, says: “This is now the law.” 
Aggressive war, therefore, has been characterized for the first time as an 
international crime. 

I advise everyone to read the four documents, one of November 1937 and 
the other three of May, August and November 1939, when Hitler called his 
chiefs together to tell them at length what he was going to do. They were 
“Top Secret”; but there they all are now, public. They were so secret that 
Hitler said in one document “I cannot even discuss this in the Cabinet. I 
have called you here,” and a Lieutenant-Colonel Hosbach took careful notes. 
Why they were ever preserved has been a mystery to me. One of the interest- 
ing features of this Trial is why the Germans persisted in saving all their 
documents. They went to incredible lengths to do it. They hid them in salt 
mines, where they were discovered by the invading armies; they hid them in 
every conceivable place where they thought they could never be detected ; but 
one thing they could not bring themselves to do was to burn them. I must 
not exaggerate this but I think Jodl had a diary of daily events of considerable 
length. Frank, the Governor-General of Poland, kept a diary in which he 
recorded important events in the frankest possible detail. One sentence in his 
diary addressed to his colleagues which was quoted against him was: “Gentle- 
men, you realize that we are all on President Roosevelt’s list of war criminals 
and I have the honour to be war criminal Number One.” Nobody thought 
of destroying the diary. 

When the legal theory evolved at Nuremberg that aggressive war is a 
crime is discussed, the fact should always be kept in mind that there never 
was any doubt on the evidence that all the acts of Germany, from the invasion 
of Austria onwards, were aggressive war. None whatever. All will remem- 
ber our feelings in Britain when Mr. Chamberlain flew to Munich, when the 
threat of war lay over the world. Austria had gone: Czechoslovakia was now 
going. The documents that I have referred to set the whole plan out with a 
time-table. Austria first; then, after an interval, Czechoslovakia ; then, after 
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an interval, Poland. It is all written there in 1937. So never doubt that it 
was aggressive. In 1938 Czechoslovakia, according to the plan, was to be 
taken. Mr. Chamberlain flew to Germany to try to make a settlement, and 
the Pact of Munich was entered into. The exact date of the Pact of Munich 
was September 29, 1938, and that date is really rather important. Mr. Cham- 
berlain came back—I am not criticizing Mr. Chamberlain, I am merely record- 
ing history—and brought the decisive piece of paper, and said: “We have 
plucked freedom out of the nettle, danger,” and spoke to the crowds in Down- 
ing Street from the window, believing it all. Hitler had said—and there was 
the piece of paper—‘‘We are never going to war any more.” A very few 
days later—Hitler sent a message to Keitel, the defendant Keitel who sat there 
in the dock, and said: “I want to know what forces I will require for the 
complete subjugation of Bohemia and Moravia, the part of Czechoslovakia 
into which we have not entered,” and on October 11, 1938, about twelve days 
after Mr. Chamberlain came home, Keitel sent the answer, stating the forces 
needed, and on October 21, there is the German directive. Those four docu- 
ments deal at great length with the position of England, the position of the 
United States, the position of France, the position of all the other countries ; 
the aggression was planned from the beginning, from 1937. 

A criticism is levelled that this was a good illustration of what is called 
ex post facto legislation. It says “What you did by the Charter was to make 
aggressive war a crime when it was not a crime at the moment it was com- 
mitted.” It is rather an involved argument. The great maxim is Nullum 
crimen sine lege: nulla poena sine lege: No crime without a law: no punish- 
ment without a law; and it is, of course, repugnant to all mankind that one 
should condemn people afterwards for something that was not a crime at the 
time it was committed. But the principle of Nullum crimen sine lege is not 
a rigid thing. It is a principle of justice, that is all. It is unjust that one 
should make people responsible for a crime which was not a crime when they 
committed the act complained of. But one must be sensible about it. The 
Kellogg-Briand Pact of Paris of 1928, upon which the Tribunal founded its 
judgment, was signed by sixty-three nations, including Germany and Japan, 
and they were all agreed in outlawing war, on the ground that it was no solu- 
tion of international difficulties. The League of Nations and international 
committees have been branding aggressive war as a crime for years and years, 
and after 1928 every leader in Germany knew that if Germany attacked a 
defenceless neighbour without warning, that was aggressive war. And how 
can it be said to be unjust? Is anybody going to say that Ribbentrop did not 
know that the Pact of Paris had outlawed war? Of course he did; Goering 
did. There are plenty of German documents which bear this out. The view 
the Tribunal took was that sixty-three nations in 1928 had said that aggres- 
sive war was illegal, and if, in view of that, the illegality were committed, 
then the Tribunal said it was a crime. I have no doubt that the verdict of 
history will be that the Tribunal was wise and right to say so. If they had 
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not, international law was really not worth the paper it was written on. It 
was time that the nations of this world, instead of always indulging in pious 
hopes and pious resolutions, said: “Since 1928, sixty-three nations of this 
world have agreed that war, as an aggressive thing, not as a defensive thing, 
is outside the pale of international relations. People embark upon it at their 
peril.” 

The second legal theory evolved at Nuremberg was that international law 
affects sovereign States but it also affects individuals, and the individual can- 
not claim immunity for acts he himself has committed. It was elaborated in 
some detail in the judgment. Aggressive war is a crime: those who take part 
in its waging or its initiation are personally responsible. There is nothing 
new about that; it has been the practice. A very great case was in the United 
States Supreme Court, ex parte Quirin, where the Chief Justice reviewed 
the whole of the American law making it absolutely plain that they have 
always, in their military courts, adopted the view of individual responsibility. 

The third point was the defence that the individual was acting under 
superior orders—‘“ I was ordered to do this and I had no opportunity but 
to obey.” The Court said that may be a mitigation but is never a defence. 

Those were the three main theories evolved at Nuremberg. In what 
was called the Group Criminality—the political leaders—the Tribunal limited 
its judgment, because it was repugnant to convict as members of a criminal 
group two million people whom they had never seen, or of whom they had only 
seen a representative or two, or to invoke criminal legislation and criminal 
sanctions against them. 

In conclusion, the Charter was, of course, the law which governed the 
Tribunal. Whatever the private theories of the judges may have been, they 
were compelled to follow the Charter. But the submission was, and I think 
it is right, that the Charter did not contain an arbitrary selection of law, but 
it was merely law that had been scheduled there because it was existing inter- 
national law. But, as it stands, it applies only to the enemy. One could not, 
for example, bring before that Court, say, the Soviet Union because of what 
they did in Finland, or because of what they did in Poland. You could not 
bring the United States of America, or indeed Britain to judgment for drop- 
ping the atomic bomb on Japan. It does not apply. If it continues to apply 
only to the enemy, then I think the verdict of history may be against Nurem- 
berg. What is really needed is that, after this start—if I may say it with 
great respect and modesty, this very fine start—the United Nations should 
build upon it a code that is applied not merely to the enemy but to all. And 
if that is done, then I believe that Nuremberg will stand the test of history and 
may indeed be the corner-stone in that House of Peace to which every loyal 
and true citizen aspires. 


Address at Chatham House 
March 27, 1947. 
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BELGIAN VIEWS ON THE 
GERMAN TREATY 


BARON DE GRUBEN 


In world affairs the voice of small countries—or to use the phraseology 
of the Peace Conference which followed the first world war, countries with 
limited interests—cannot be heard frequently or in a very effective manner. 

No doubt the Great Powers which have taken in hand the direction of 
world affairs have good and plausible reasons for this semi-exclusion. They 
may allege that international affairs have become so complicated that it is 
impossible to deal with them if the deliberations require the participation of 
too great a number of persons, particularly if they represent sovereign States. 
They may, moreover, consider that in the “total” world in which we are living 
the conflicts, wherever they may arise in the world, have repercussions all 
over the globe and that consequently only States with world-wide interests 
can see questions in their proper perspective, and are entitled to participate 
in their solution. 

Whatever may be the attitude of the Great Powers, the States which 
extend their sovereignty over a reduced part of the world only and exercise 
a relative influence, consider that they should not be too neglected. They 
draw attention to the fact that, without having a decisive influence on the 
course of events, they are often the first to suffer from the consequences of 
those events, either on account of their weakness, or their dependence, or by 
reason of their geographical position. They are all too often the victims of 
the events, either because their territory serves as a battle-field to their neigh- 
bours, or because their political autonomy is seriously threatened by the pre- 
dominance of larger States. On the one hand, their relative lack of strength 
makes them all the more anxious to maintain peace, international order and 
individual liberty. On the other hand, if one considers the way in which 
many small States have settled their own problems and the contribution they 
have brought either to international economy or in the field of civilization, 
it can reasonably be considered that their assistance in the construction of a 
more stable, more peaceful, more reasonable and more moderate international 
order, might well prove of some use. 

After these general introductory remarks intended to indicate the spirit 
in which Belgium approached the problem of the peace settlement, I should 
like briefly to recall the events leading to the drawing-up of the new order 
for Germany. 

On May 8, 1945, the remaining leaders of what was left of the German 
Army surrendered unconditionally, following an almost complete invasion of 
Germany by the Allied Forces and unsparing destruction by air-raids. 
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On June 5 of the same year, Great Britain, the United States of America 
and the Soviet Union—later joined by France—in view of the lack of all 
central government in Germany, declared that they would jointly assume 
sovereignty and exercise it through a Control Council. At the same time, the 
military occupation was extended over the whole of Germany, which was 
divided into four large sectors, occupied respectively by the armies of each 
of the controlling Powers. 

On August 2, 1945, the representatives of the three Great Powers con- 
cluded, at Potsdam, an agreement embodying the rules of the policy to be 
applied to Germany. The measures drawn up were both of a negative and 
a positive nature. On the negative side, the measures aimed at the complete 
demilitarization of the country and the abolition of the National-Socialist 
political system by the punishment of war criminals and the exclusion of mem- 
bers of the Party from responsible administrative and economic posts. On the 
economic side, the measures prescribed the dislocation of industrial cartels 
and the drastic reduction in the industrial power of the country. On the 
positive side, they provided for the reconstitution of a political democracy, 
starting at the lowest level; the development of a peaceful economy, par- 
ticularly agricultural ; and the re-education of the German nation in a pacific 
spirit. For the application of these measures, the Control Council promulgated 
numerous laws and orders. The Commanders-in-Chief of the four zones of 
occupation pursued, each in his particular sector, a policy inspired either by 
the joint decisions reached in Council or by the more or less free interpre- 
tation of these decisions by their respective Governments in the interests of 
their country. 

In the history of the Military Government in Germany during the last 
few months difficulties of all kinds have proved innumerable, particularly in 
the economic sphere. The influx of refugees, the absence of men retained as 
prisoners-of-war, the extensive destruction, the slackening of production and 
imports, have created a situation which can be described as chaotic and which 
shows hardly any signs of improvement. The latest practical realization of 
this fact is the decision of the British and United States Governments to effect 
the merging of their two zones of occupation in so far as economic questions 
are concerned. As an example of the magnitude of the task involved: the 
deficit in imports in the two zones is estimated to reach 250 million pounds 
for the next three years, at the end of which period it is hoped to re-establish 
the balance of external trade. 

The problems resulting from the collapse of Germany have not ceased to 
pre-occupy the Governments responsible for its administration. The Council 
of Ministers for Foreign Affairs first started to consider them in July 1946, 
at the end of their session in Paris. At that time it was known that the Soviet 
Government was in favour of an intact and politically centralized Germany, 
within geographical limits, bordering in the east on the Oder and the Neisse. 
On September 6, Mr. Byrnes, the American Secretary of State, delivered an 
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important speech at Stuttgart in which all the problems of the moment were 
discussed and the views of the American Government clearly set out. On 
October 22, 1945, Mr. Bevin gave the views of the British Government on 
the same points. The French ideas had already been expressed at various 
times, either by General de Gaulle or by M. Bidault. 

The policy of the Allies took shape concurrently in Germany. Demilitari- 
zation was actively pursued and can now be considered as accomplished. The 
proceedings against war criminals and denazification were conducted simul- 
taneously by the Allies and the German authorities. Out of the political 
chaos emerged the outline of a certain number of States. Some—such as 
Bavaria—were merely the continuation of political formations which had 
never ceased to exist; others were entirely new creations resulting either 
from the breaking-up of Prussia or the merging of existing States or their 
fusion with Prussian provinces. The political structure of these new States 
is more or less completed ; the older ones, such as Bavaria, are entirely organ- 
ized, others are in the course of organization. Some have drawn up a con- 
stitution, others do not yet possess a properly constituted government. 

This was the state of affairs when the small States were called on to 
express their views on the future of Germany. On the one hand, they had 
not participated in the creation of the existing situation; on the other, they 
were obliged to take it into account when stating their own ideas. 

At the end of December 1946 the Council of Foreign Ministers, during 
the last meetings of their session in New York, took a certain number of 
decisions regarding the future status of Germany. The Council in particular 
instructed a group of deputies to submit a report by February 25, 1947, sum- 
marizing the opinions of eighteen States considered to be interested in the 
settlement of German affairs. The Council also instructed them to submit 
proposals concerning the rules of procedure to be observed at the Moscow 
Conference. 

During the proceedings of the deputies of Foreign Ministers at their meet- 
ing in London, several States, and particularly the British Dominions, raised 
serious objections to the methods designed to associate them with the elabora- 
tion of the new régime for Germany. They maintained that a simple hearing, 
even if followed by explanations, constitutes an inadequate participation in the 
settling of a matter which, for some of them in any case, is of essential impor- 
tance. They recalled Article 4 of Chapter 1 of the agreement signed at 
Potsdam which reads as follows : “Whenever the Council of Foreign Ministers 
is considering a question of direct interest to a State not represented thereon, 
such a State should be invited to send representatives to participate in the 
discussion and study of the question.” In this important question of pro- 
cedure, Belgium took a similar position and asked the deputies to take her 
views into consideration in the drafting of their recommendations to the 
Council of Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 

A preliminary question arises in the examination of the future status of 
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Germany, and that is: ‘‘What form should it be given at the present moment ?” 
It is generally admitted that the Allied Governments propose to determine the 
terms of a “peace treaty” with Germany. This notion of a “peace treaty” 
derives from traditional conceptions in the relations between belligerents after 
a war. It was the usual practice at the end of hostilities to conclude a treaty 
determining their future relations. This practice presupposes the existence 
of two elements: parties to a contract, having a certain measure of authority 
and power and to a certain extent a desire to agree on a definite object. It 
is obvious that these elements are lacking in the case of Germany. On the 
one hand, Germany has no longer any representative Government; on the 
other hand—at the present moment—there is no agreement on the part of 
the German people as to the conditions that might be imposed upon them as 
representing the average views and demands of the twenty-two States with 
which Germany would conclude a treaty. It would not be reasonable to set 
up a German Government hastily and artificially with the mere object of 
having a contracting party to sign a treaty. Further, whatever be the terms 
of this treaty, it is certain that the German people will not consider them 
otherwise than as conditions dictated by the victor. Such procedure, more- 
over, might have regrettable consequences, for it would seriously compromise 
in Germany the authority that lent itself to it: it would give the Allies a false 
impression of stability and it would crystallize German reaction against a 
definite set of rules summing up its humiliation and its liabilities. 

In the case of Germany, it is therefore advisable to apply a different 
procedure, inspired by present circumstances in that country and by expe- 
rience acquired after the Treaty of Versailles. In respect of a contracting 
party, the process by which the political structure of Germany is set up again 
should, as far as possible, be a natural organic creation, free from any oppro- 
brium. In respect of the object of the agreement, it is desirable that this 
should be of an order already accepted to a certain extent by force of habit, 
and that it should offer acceptable possibilities. 

Actually, it is more a question of concluding a treaty among the Allied 
Powers with a view to determining the future status of Germany and the 
policy to establish it. To that effect, it would be desirable as proposed by 
the Belgian Government, that the Potsdam Agreement should be confirmed, 
amended, supplemented and defined. After covering these various stages, 
if it is found necessary to give them formal embodiment under international 
law in the form of a treaty, such treaty should not be concluded by a Central 
Government or organization but by the Federated States of Germany. This 
procedure would have the double effect of consolidating such States by giving 
them formal recognition and of dividing the general responsibility among 
organizations with only partial competency, which could consequently assume 
it more easily. 

The structure and economy of the Belgian Government’s proposals can 
be summed up as follows: their object is to ensure lasting peace in Europe. 
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This result can be achieved on the one hand by the victors applying com- 
pulsion. This method implies unity among the Powers applying it and the 
fundamental agreement of public opinion: excessive use of force must be 
avoided. Moreover, such a method raises the objection that it lends itself 
to scheming by the defeated Power, that it calls for considerable effort and 
that it is contrary to the conceptions of civilized people. In spite of the 
objection this method must nevertheless be applied to a certain extent within 
the limits of the above principles. 

Alternatively, a lasting peace can be ensured by the free co-operation of 
the German people with a peaceful world organization. An appropriate policy 
should be followed to that end. This was done in Germany, when demilitariza- 
tion, denazification, political and economic decentralization were imposed on 
the country. This policy, involving compulsory measures to set up a better 
order, could be applied, as suggested by the Belgian Government, by setting 
up a federal system in Germany, which would not split up the German nation 
and would maintain economic unity and a reasonable measure of prosperity. 
The primary problem in establishing permanent guarantees consists in finding 
a happy medium between the victors’ demands for security and the national 
and individual aspirations of the vanquished. 

The second problem consists in finding a transition to the new order by 
gradually substituting freedom for compulsion. Such transition is inevitable 
but requires considerable care. On the one hand, removal of compulsion can 
only be brought about in such measure as it is replaced by other guarantees. 
On the other hand, the new status should be as far as possible the spontaneous 
outcome of the people’s will. To achieve this evolution, the Belgian Govern- 
ment has proposed certain measures of a provisional nature, such as general 
control of economic disarmament, military occupation restricted to strategical 
areas, such as the Rhineland, and special control of the Ruhr district. 

In short, the essential task facing the Allied Powers can be defined thus: 
to ensure the security of Germany’s neighbours by means of her disarmament, 
her decentralization, and the control of her economic life, while maintaining 
a political régime and a degree of prosperity giving the German people ade- 
quate satisfaction and—as a consequence thereof—security and prosperity 
to her neighbours. 

For these purposes the Belgian Government advocates the establishment 
in Germany of a federal political régime, the economic unity of the country, 
general control of disarmament, limited military occupation and the inter- 
national control of the Ruhr basin. These proposals form a co-ordinated 
whole. 

The security of the European nations demands the political weakening 
of the compact mass of Germans established in the centre of Europe. Ger- 
many’s unity was the primary condition of the success of her attempt to estab- 
lish her supremacy. The conclusion is inevitable that any division of this 
unity contributes to the security of her neighbours. Nevertheless, too radical 
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a solution of this problem, such as the definite amputation or the entire 
breaking-up of her territories, by deeply wounding national pride, would give 
rise to a ferment of rebellion. It is therefore necessary to find a formula of 
division which does not provoke an irrevocable opposition, and is based on 
sufficiently stable elements of the national character. The establishment of 
a federal régime in Germany fulfils these conditions: it allows the main- 
tenance of the unity of the German nation and at the same time divides the 
political power ; it is rooted in tradition and does not prevent peaceful develop- 
ment. 

This task is not illusory. It has antecedents in a not too distant past. 
The process of German unification is relatively recent, for it began in about 
1813 following the stages of the development of the German Confederation 
(1815), the German Northern Confederation (1866), the German Empire 
(1871), the Weimar Republic (1919), and the National-Socialist Reich 
(1933). Today, there is no doubt that the unity of the German people is 
deeper and more advanced than it ever was, but it is not complete and it con- 
tains within itself centres of particularism based either on natural elements 
such as racial groupings, denoted amongst other signs by their dialects, or on 
religious, political, or historical traditions and cultural differences. These 
various diversities are not always precisely superposed, yet it is possible to 
set up distinct groups based on a certain number of them so that there may 
be sufficient particularity to justify their constitution. The limits of the 
Federal German States should as far as possible conform with historical 
frontiers, corrected where necessary by racial or economic considerations so 
as to give them a rational character. This process of decentralization is already 
being applied. It should be pushed to its conclusion after carefully studying 
the elements of the problem and consulting the representatives of the popula- 
tions concerned. Furthermore, the present frontiers could be revised by 
direct agreement between the States concerned. 

Nevertheless, an historical basis is not sufficient to establish a political 
régime: it must have favourable prospects in the future. In this connection, 
Germany’s economic unity should be established. The advantage of this 
régime is to provide a rational solution to the economic problems of the 
country, both internal and external, and it is in keeping with the general 
tendency towards broadening the areas of freedom of exchange. It would also 
provide the Germans with an appreciable measure of satisfaction in that it 
would promote internal prosperity and would thus promote the prosperity 
and tranquillity of Germany’s neighbours. 

The formula involves the danger of reconstituting to a certain extent 
Germany’s power, and of maintaining the bond which was the basis of her 
unification. The objection is a grave one, but a well-balanced system inevit- 
ably entails disadvantages. This danger may be countered, however, by 
establishing control over the whole German economic system and special local 
guarantees. As regards the economic policy, the views of the Belgian Gov- 
ernment may be summarized as follows: 
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Before the war German economy was a factor of primary importance in 
world prosperity, in the prosperity of Europe, and particularly that of Belgium. 
That being so, there might be a temptation to re-establish the status quo, that 
is to promote German economic activity and to remove obstacles to its develop- 
ment. But it cannot be forgotten that the policy of the Third Reich trans- 
formed the German economy into an arsenal which facilitated the success 
of her war of aggression and her stubborn resistance. The Allies are conse- 
quently fully entitled to take certain precautions against the re-establishment 
of an economic potential which might endanger their security. 

Faced by the conflicting demands of security on the one hand and pros- 
perity on the other, the Allied Powers must seek a formula which will safe- 
guard the former without entirely endangering the latter. The Control 
Council’s decision of March 26, 1946, fixing the level of German economy in 
accordance with the decisions of the Potsdam Agreement, attempted to solve 
this dilemma once and for all. Experience has shown that this decision made 
it considerably harder to extricate Germany from chaos and to re-establish 
her economic equilibrium. It may well be asked whether at a later moment 
the harm thus done to German economy—and consequently to world 
economy—will prove of no avail in that it will fail, as a result of the changes 
made in existing political circumstances, to forestall the reconstitution of 
Germany’s potential industrial strength on the basis of methods perfected 
by scientific progress. Security guarantees have already been sought for 
in two other directions. The United States Government have proposed that 
disarmament should be controlled for a period of forty years. Various Gov- 
ernments have proposed the maintenance of military occupation in certain 
regions of Germany—particularly in western Germany—and the establish- 
ment of international control over the Ruhr industrial basin with a view to 
helping over the transition period, securing pledges on particularly important 
regions, and facilitating sanctions should Germany fail to honour her under- 
takings. 





The Belgian Government fully support these two proposals. They con- 
sider that they jointly offer sufficient guarantees for German disarmament 
and that, if properly applied, it would be unnecessary to maintain the quanti- 
tative restrictions on German production at the low level fixed by the Control 
Council’s decision of March 26, 1946. They consider that this level, though 
it need not be raised to the artificially swollen level of a war economy, could 
in most branches of production be substantially raised by making allowance 
both for Germany’s economic requirements and the interests of the other 
European nations. 

As for bans on production, they should be limited to armaments properly 
so-called and to certain types of manufactured products—such as aeroplanes— 
which can easily be transformed into destructive agents. The descriptive 
list of prohibited manufactures should be drawn up by competent experts. 
Further, the conditions governing the control of disarmament, both in the 
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occupied and non-occupied part of Germany, should be carefully worked out, 
bearing in mind the various suggestions made and the experience gathered in 
this field. With these reservations the Belgian Government would not object 
to the restrictions on production in non-occupied Germany being relaxed. 
This would also clear away the obstacles to a reasonable revival of German 
economic activity and promote the stability of the new German democracy; it 
would also improve international political and economic relations between 
Germany and the rest of the world. 

Pending permanent guarantees for the new order resulting from the 
application of the repressive and constructive measures already provided for, 
it seems that intermediate guarantees should be ensured until total occupation 
is lifted. 

On April 29, 1946, the Secretary of State of the United States of America 
submitted to the Council of Foreign Ministers a draft treaty for the dis- 
armament and demilitarization of Germany. This draft states that in order 
to provide against the abuses set out in Article 1, the four Powers par- 
ticipating in Germany’s occupation should organize in Germany a common 
system of inspection after the occupation is withdrawn, in the form of a Con- 
trol Commission. The latter will bring all infringements to their notice and 
to that of the Security Council, and will propose means of putting an end to 
them. The Powers in their turn will undertake to prevent and repress any 
violation of the bans laid down in the treaty. 

The Belgian Government sees in this plan an extremely efficient way, 
through the concerted action of the Great Powers, of stopping Germany from 
becoming once again a danger to the peace of the world, and they desire that 
such a treaty may be established in the near future. 

Furthermore, Belgium advocates the establishment of specific controls in 
the framework of the general régime to be imposed upon Germany, in par- 
ticular the military occupation of the Rhineland, and the control of the 
economy of this region, especially in the Ruhr Basin. The system of direct 
coercion, due to military occupation, would be maintained there when the 
remainder of Germany was evacuated. In this way the measures of security 
and control envisaged for the country as a whole would be strictly applied in 
the district which was the most important militarily and economically: the 
policy of denazification, demilitarization, federalism, and control of the eco- 
nomic system, would be applied there more effectively. 

The military occupation of a region may be a means of exerting pressure 
on the remainder of the territory. From this point of view, the purpose of 
the régime envisaged would also be to guarantee the execution of the mea- 
sures imposed on Germany as a whole, both politically and economically. For 
instance, Article 428 of the Versailles Treaty considered the military occu- 
pation of the Rhineland as a guarantee of the execution of all the clauses of 
the Treaty. This system has a positive application in that it raises the hope 
that it may come to an end, and a negative application in the threat of punish- 
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ment imposed by sanctions. On the other hand, it is important that it should 
be possible to apply sanctions easily and that they may be graded in proportion 
to the seriousness of the infringement. In this connection the control of the 
Ruhr Basin provides all the possibilities that may be desired. 

This régime should be instituted as soon as possible, in order to facilitate 
the transition to the new system, and in any case before the total occupation 
of Germany is abandoned. In this way, it could serve as an experiment on 
the efficiency of the disarmament control system which would later be imposed 
on the country as a whole. It need hardly be added that partial occupation 
would only be substituted for total occupation when the denazification and 
disarmament of Germany and the new system of control were completely 
assured. 

Finally, this régime may be adapted to a federal organization of Germany : 
certain Federated States in the whole or part of their territory would have 
to bear the weight of international restraints, in particular military occupation, 
a control of their economy, and such prerogatives and exceptions as might 
be fixed in the interests of the Allied States. 

The military occupation envisaged above would stretch over the whole 
region between the Rhine and adjoining countries, as well as over a zone 
stretching east over one hundred kilometres, starting from the right bank 
of this river from the Swiss to the Dutch frontier. Elements of the French, 
Luxembourg, Belgian, Dutch and British Armies would take part in this 
occupation. A continuous sector would be reserved for each of these national 
detachments. The sovereignty of the German Federated States covered by 
this zone would only be limited to an extent necessary for the demands of 
military occupation arising from the presence, movement, security, and sub- 
sistence of the troops. This occupation would be maintained as long as 
political circumstances demanded and no final time-limit would be fixed: 
it would have a minimum duration, however, so as to prevent the immediate 
outbreak of a campaign designed to put an end to it. 

A collective organization made up of one delegate from each of the Gov- 
ernments whose troops take part in the occupation would be set up, modelled 
on the Inter-Allied Commission for the Rhineland provided for by the Rhine- 
land Agreement annexed to the Versailles Treaty. This organization would 
be empowered : 

(1) to safeguard the general interests of each of the member govern- 
ments throughout the whole occupied region ; 

(2) to settle disputes which might arise in this zone between par- 
ticipating States or their agents; 

(3) to act as intermediary between the occupation armies and the 
authorities of the occupied German Federated States in all matters 
concerning the security and needs of the occupation forces ; 

(4) to supervise in the occupied territories the execution of the political 
measures imposed by the Allied Powers. 
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The economic system of the region under military occupation should be 
subject to special control measures. On the territory of the whole area 
occupied the carrying into effect of the measures taken in Germany in order 
to ensure economic disarmament should be supervised. Should need arise, 
appropriate sanctions will have to be taken in cases of infringement of the 
statute to be imposed on Germany. Measures of economic supervision in the 
strict sense of the term, with a view to controlling production and distribution, 
might be introduced in a part of the occupied zone to be determined, which 
might be limited to the Ruhr industrial basin. This region would, however, 
continue to be in every respect part and parcel of a single German economic 
unit, except for the measures of control or the sanctions taken there. 

In order to carry out these tasks an international body would be set up 
consisting in any event of the representatives of the five occupying Powers. 
The participation of other States in this organization would depend on the 
measures taken by the Great Powers within the framework of their general 
policy concerning Germany. This body, which would have the necessary 
administrative powers, would operate by issuing instructions, following these 
up by checks and, where necessary, by sanctions, rather than by taking over 
actual management of branches of economic activity. 

In so far as it would be the duty of the above supervising bodies to pro- 
vide security, they would later be incorporated in the system established by 
the United Nations Charter, more particularly in its Article 53. 


Address at Chatham House 
February 6, 1947. 








NATIVE ADMINISTRATION IN AFRICA 


LORD HAILEY 


Ir is not my object in this paper to enlarge on the more technical aspects 
of administrative policy as applied to matters in which native interests are 
involved. They present, of course, many topics of outstanding interest to 
the student of governmental or other activity in Africa. They are, however, 
largely questions of method, and the method used must, in the long run, 
be judged in the light of the purposes which it is intended to serve. It is 
these purposes with which I intend to deal, rather than the details of the 
methods used. 

I can perhaps make this point clearer by a concrete example. I have lately 
made some study of conditions in South-West Africa, and I propose to use 
this as an example, because it illustrates the manner in which two widely 
different systems can be followed within one territory, as 2 result of the 
different purposes which they are designed to serve. 

South-West Africa consists of two distinct portions, the tribal areas in 
the north, and what is known as the police zone, which occupies all the centre 
and the southern part of the territory. The police zone is so called because 
it is the only area which the Germans actually administered and is the only 
area which contains a European settlement. The tribal areas, which run up to 
the Portuguese border, are occupied by two groups of Bantu tribes, the 
Ovambos and Okavangoes, numbering some 198,000 in all. These areas are 
native reserves in a much stricter sense than many of the reserves created by 
the British in Central and East Africa. They are geographically isolated from 
the police zone by a broad belt of unoccupied and more or less waterless land. 
Europeans, other than missionaries, are not admitted to them. There are no 
mineral deposits and therefore no industries. The tribes have a self-contained 
economy, in the sense that practically nothing is exported by them, and im- 
ports are confined to a limited number of consumers’ goods which are sold in 
three controlled shops. In effect, their contact with the outside world has 
hitherto been limited to the annual migration of a certain number of men 
who contract to work on the farms and in the mines in the police zone. 

Now the purpose here has clearly been to maintain this portion of the 
territory as a purely native area, and the system of administration has been 
adjusted to this end. There is in each of these two tribal areas a Native 
Commissioner, with practically no staff. Except for one government doctor, 
there are no technical or departmental officers and no government police. The 
tribesmen—happy folk—pay no taxes. They manage their own affairs, 
including all judicial issues, under their own tribal custom. The system of 
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administration therefore may be described as one of personal rule with the 
minimum of intervention in native life. 

It is not my object here to discuss the merits of this system; I am only 
describing it. It may perhaps appear inadequate or insufficient to those whose 
desire is to see the standards of African life raised as rapidly as possible. 
That the tribesmen are contented with it, and compare their lot favourably 
with that of the natives of any other territory which they have seen, or of 
which they have heard, there is no doubt whatever. I am aware that this 
cannot be a decisive criterion, for discomfort and disturbance are bound to 
be the price paid by Africans for introduction to the ways of modern civiliza- 
tion. But it is pleasan: to encounter communities, as large as these, which 
can cheerfully and quite genuinely admit that they have gained much, and 
lost very little, by coming under European rule. There are perhaps some 
people in Great Britain to whom it may come as a matter of surprise, that 
large numbers of natives living under the care of the Union Government 
definitely make that statement. 

The police zone provides an illustration of an entirely different purpose, 
and, in consequence, of a different method. There the system of administra- 
tion has been determined largely by the economic purpose which first the 
Germans and then the Union Government set out to achieve. Unlike the 
tribal areas, which are mainly agricultural, the police zone is not fitted for 
agriculture. It is a pastoral country and in parts has very limited possibilities 
even for pastoral production. In the south of the territory the annual rain- 
fall is not more than three inches in the year, and in the last sixty years the 
territory has had fifteen periods of drought, sometimes extending over several 
years. The population, when the Germans took over the area in about 1885, 
was very sparse, less than half to the square mile, and the Hottentots, Hereros 
and other tribes which occupied it were semi-nomadic in their habits. At the 
outset, the Germans concentrated their attention on the development of the 
diamond and copper mines, but for this they needed labour of a type which 
the semi-nomadic peoples were reluctant and indeed unfitted to supply. The 
Germans therefore gradually tended to look to the development of the stock- 
raising and dairying industry as the chief line of economic advance, and they 
were possibly right in thinking that this could most easily be attained by the 
introduction of white colonists. It was only colonists who could afford the 
considerable expenditure needed for providing water supplies by bore-holes 
and the like, and only they who had the skill and the capital to improve the 
quality of the scrub cattle sufficiently to command an export market. 

That policy was followed, and for the same reasons, by the Union Govern- 
ment when it took over the mandate. The over-riding interest of the admini- 
stration has therefore been in the promotion of a European type of economy, 
and in the past the native was regarded largely in the light of the contribution 
which he could make to that economy. The system of native administration 
follows in consequence that with which the Union has made us familiar, 
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though in a far less pronounced form. That does not mean that no regard 
at all has been paid to native welfare. That is not the case, and certainly is not 
the case in more recent years. But one does not feel even today that the 
methods of native administration in the police zone are consciously directed 
to encouraging natives in the management of their own affairs, or to promoting 
a form of native life which would be independent of the European economy. 

I have chosen these illustrations from South-West Africa because the 
underlying purposes which have shaped the form of native administrations 
have from the first been unmistakeable. There is not the same clarity in the 
purposes underlying the methods pursued in British colonies, for in their case 
historical accident has often had a greater influence than deliberate policy. 
Take for instance the case of the Gold Coast. There the methods of native 
administration have throughout been influenced by the tradition, based on the 
well-known Bond of 1858, that the Gold Coast Stools (that is to say the Native 
Authorities) had something like treaty rights, entitling them to the largest 
possible measure of control over their own affairs. Or take again the evolution 
of the system of indirect rule, as first seen in Nigeria. Whatever its later 
developments, it originated largely in a doctrine of expediency. The well- 
organized Northern Emirates provided an agency of local rule for which no 
substitute could at the time be found. 

But I will not enlarge on the element of historical accident. I will pro- 
ceed at once to ask what is the underlying purpose which British methods 
of native administration are today intended to serve? 

The constitutional phrases which we are wont to use in this connection, 
such as self-government and the like, do not carry us very far, for they only 
give one aspect of the picture. Let me once again illustrate my point by a 
concrete example. When in 1917 the Cabinet was considering the declaration 
to be made regarding the constitutional status of India, it for the first time 
spoke of “responsible Government” as the ultimate goal. Now I am not 
making the point that this phrase was introduced by Lord Curzon, and that he 
afterwards confessed that he was unaware of the meaning attaching to it in 
the history of imperial development. I am pointing rather to the fact that 
the Cabinet did not then attempt to visualize the picture which India might 
ultimately present. We are at times apt to think merely in political terms, 
without reference to their corollary in administration. The dynamic which 
determines the shape given by an administration to its institutions is really 
supplied by its conception of the total picture which the territory is likely 
ultimately to present. 

I do not know whether everyone will agree with me in my own view of 
what the African colonial picture is likely to be, but I will give it for what 


it is worth. Here again, I am not concerning myself with any question of 
merits, and still less with any question of ideals, but am describing what seems 
to be the inevitable tendency of affairs. It comes to this; that in the majority 
of the African colonies, we are working towards the creation of African States, 
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with African Governments, under forms determined by local conditions, in 
which European control or guidance will diminish until it reaches a vanishing 
point. In two cases at least, Kenya and Northern Rhodesia, the picture is 
complicated by the existence of a European resident community, and in those 
two cases the result will have to embody an adjustment between the claims 
of the different communities, though I admit that at present we are not clear 
ourselves what form that adjustment will take. 

But let me go further into the picture. The African State will imply a 
predominantly African economy. That does not mean that external capital 
or enterprise will be excluded, but it does imply that taxation will be so 
arranged as to absorb a maximum share of the profits for the local exchequer, 
and tariffs so arranged as to favour local production. We have already seen 
a process by which the emphasis is being shifted from export to subsistence 
production, but that is only one aspect of the economic development. We are 
likely, or so it seems to me, to see a situation in which, whether automatically 
or by the aid of State regulation, Africans will progressively invade fields of 
industry or commerce which have hitherto been largely occupied by Europeans. 
We have seen the beginning of this process, indeed, in the Gold Coast, where 
a growing middle class is treading on the heels of the European trader. 

This may or may not be a correct picture but, even assuming it to be cor- 
rect, it would fail to have anything of what I have called a dynamic influence 
if it were only a vision of some dim and very distant future. The time within 
which we conceive that this future can be, or may be, realized is in fact an 
all important factor. 

Many of our troubles in India arose from the fact that though the goal 
of self-government was for long the commonplace of political declarations, 
they were inade with too many mental reservations. There were some who 
thought that internal differences in India would make the goal unattainable. 
There were many more who felt that it could only be reached at a period when, 
under God’s good providence, they themselves would not have to face the 
results. We have in fact seen in India a much more rapid and far more potent 
growth of internal pressures than any of us expected at one time. It is true 
that, on present showing, we cannot foresee an early growth of forces of equal 
strength in the native communities of the African colonies. But there has of 
recent years supervened another factor which may exert pressures of a differ- 
ent class from those of which we now have to take account. I refer, of course, 
to the influence exercised by world opinion. 

I venture to repeat here an observation I have made elsewhere in this 
connection. There was, I then said, a time when it was regarded as being 
in the natural order of things that certain of the European nations should 
exercise control over weaker and less organized communities in Asia or in 
Africa. At the outset it did not seem unnatural that the controlling Power 
should exercise that authority for its own benefit. At a later stage, it seemed 
more justifiable that authority should be exercised mainly in the interests of 
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the colonial peoples. But today there seems to many people to be something 
abnormal and unnatural in the very existence of this relation. And this is 
not, I think, a sentiment which is confined to the more critical of the Powers 
which were associated with us in the commitments made in the Colonial 
Charter of San Francisco. It seems to be a growing sentiment in Great 
Britain also. It may well become part of an established fashion of political 
thought. It will be reinforced among our own public by the contemplation 
of that tidal wave which has given India her independence, guaranteed a 
similar status to Burma, promised dominion status to Ceylon, effected the 
release of the Netherlands East Indies from Dutch control, and created some- 
thing like an independent State in a great part of French Indo-China. I admit 
the conditions in British colonial Africa are not likely to produce anything so 
dramatic in the near future; but I suggest that we are likely to see in Africa 
a rapidly growing process of decolonization. That, again, is a phrase I have 
ventured to use elsewhere; but it carries its own meaning. 

So much, then, for the picture of the future of the African colonies which 
seems to be forming itself in our minds. How far do the methods we have 
adopted in the administration of native affairs fit in with that picture? I take 
first of all the most obvious point suggested by the illustration with which I 
began. Broadly speaking, native interests are not now subordinated to those 
of a European economy. It is of course true that Africans of the West Coast 
colonies are apt to complain that a small group of European firms have at 
present a monopoly of export trade, particularly in such products as cocoa and 
palm oil, and that they also dominate the sale of imported consumer goods. 
But that is, I think, due to the advantage enjoyed by capital and managerial 
skill rather than to governmental action. It is not unlike the monopoly 
position, possibly even more prejudicial to African advance, which has been 
acquired by Indian traders in parts of East Africa. It is also true that the 
existence of European farming communities in Kenya and Northern Rhodesia 
has been held to lead to an adjustment of tariffs and railway rates which has 
favoured them rather than natives. It has also led to what many have con- 
sidered to be an undue diversion of public funds for expenditure on services 
and capital works which commend themselves primarily, or mainly, to 
Europeans. But this position is gradually adjusting itself, and it is also fair 
to recognize that the European there has so far been the major direct con- 
tributor to public revenues. Perhaps the position could best be summed up 
by stating that deliberate discrimination in European interests does not today 
form part of the British colonial system. 

But there is another aspect of the economic position which causes me, at 
all events, some concern. By common agreement, a more solid foundation of 
material and social progress is now required if political advance is to be a 
reality. Here, however, we have encountered great difficulty, owing to the 
poverty of natural resources in many of the African territories, a poverty 
which has automatically recorded itself in the sparseness of the population 
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and in low standards of health. Our tradition has been to allow the African 
to pursue his own methods of production, subject to what advice and guidance 
our officers can give him. But even allowing for the poverty of African 
tropical soils, the standards of production are very low, and in many cases the 
misuse of the land has threatened to put large areas permanently out of 
cultivation. 

The mischief is not confined to subsistence crops, but extends to export 
production also. There are, for instance, doubts whether the native production 
of palm oil can maintain its market against the plantation production of the 
Far East. The valuable cocoa crop of the Gold Coast has been gravely reduced 
by disease, and the end of this trouble is not yet in sight. In any case, the 
progress made by present methods is so slow that there is a danger that we 
may be overtaken by demands for political advance long before economic 
progress has made any serious improvement in native standards of life. 

It is natural therefore to ask whether we should not now introduce methods 
of more direct control in agriculture and animal husbandry. It is natural 
to ask again whether we should not experiment more actively in systems, 
similar to those found in other parts of the world, which combine the Govern- 
ment and the cultivator in a partnership both for production and marketing. 
The position seems to indicate, in short, a new outlook on the relation of the 
Government to native life, in which the Government intervenes far more 
directly, and exercises far more control, over the economic life of the African, 
not of course for the benefit of public revenues, but solely in order to raise 
the standards of African life. That suggestion, I may say, is not due to any 
affection for modern theories of nationalization. It seems to be the only way 
to overcome the time-lag in African economic progress. 

I pass to another field—that of political advance. I need not dilate on the 
steady expansion in Africa of representative institutions, pointing to the ulti- 
mate goal of responsible government on the parliamentary model common to 
Great Britain and the Dominions. Nor need I dilate on the doubt, which is 
now a commonplace in all colonial literature, whether that system is really 
the most suitable in conditions which differ so widely from our own. I will 
go to the root of the problem. It may not be difficult to impart to a limited 
class an amount of education and political experience which will allow it to 
take over from us the authority we have hitherto exercised over the mass of 
its fellow countrymen. It is far more difficult to create in the mass. that 
sense of responsibility for the common welfare which is essential if they are 
to play their part in the institutions which we are now introducing to them. 

There are of course many who have hoped to achieve this by a develop- 
ment of the Native Authority system which is the basic feature of our modern 
type of indirect rule. I should be the last to depreciate the value of that 
system as a means of local rule, and I should also be the last to depreciate the 
value of the training afforded by this system in the management of local affairs. 
But one cannot overlook three facts. The centre of interest is local, not 
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national. The system makes little appeal to the growing body of educated, 
professional or commercial classes whose interests extend outside the tribe, 
clan or other organization on which the Native Authority is based. But most 
of all, the process of training is proving in many cases to be so gradual that 
here again we may be overtaken by demands for political advance before 
training comes to maturity. Is there any solution of this problem? I can only 
suggest for my part that we should consciously try out any expedient, not only 
the expedient of the Native Authority system, but any expedient, however 
novel, which promises to quicken the process of political education. 

There remains one final aspect of the picture I have attempted to draw. 
I have said nothing hitherto of the relations which we may eventually expect 
to exist between these native Governments and Great Britain and the other 
nations of the Commonwealth. That might appear to lie outside the scope of 
a discussion on native administration. But it is not so in fact. Assuming 
that the methods of administration we employ are designed to produce pre- 
dominantly native units of government, it is legitimate to ask how those units 
will find a suitable place in a society of nations reflecting a predominantly 
European type of civilization. There is at all events the possibility that these 
new national units, representative as they will be of the mind of Africa, and 
reflecting the needs of purely African societies, may feel that their natural 
affinities lie elsewhere than in the British Commonwealth of Nations. It is 
difficult to speculate with any confidence on this topic. The political map of 
the world is reshaping itself today and, long before these African units have 
to make their choice, we may see a new grouping of world forces and in 
particular a new grouping of the peoples of the East. If one can feel certain 
ground anywhere, it is in the conviction that the possibilities to which I have 
referred ought not to deflect us from the course we have charted out for the 
African colonies. On the contrary, they ought to serve in some sense as a 
warning to us. In everything we now do, we should have one purpose steadily 
before us—to promote in the colonial peoples the feeling that their future 
lies in a willing acceptance both of the privileges and the obligations involved 
in affiliation with the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


Address at Chatham House 
March 13, 1947. 


























THE NETHERLANDS IN A CHANGING 
WORLD 


J. J. SCHOKKING 


Hirt er’s attack on the Netherlands on May 10, 1940 was wholly unex- 
pected by the Dutch people, who up to the last moment had believed in the 
possibility of maintaining peace. Nevertheless the country had been uneasy 
for a very long time. When Hitler, ignoring Roosevelt’s urgent appeal to 
substitute discussion for violence, bluntly asked the Dutch Government 
whether the country felt threatened, he received an emphatic denial. But 
this answer did not in fact reflect the truth, for the people knew the danger 
of living so near to Germany’s increasing and unscrupulous might. The 
country’s neutral position, however, forbade them to say so openly; and in any 
case it is doubtful whether they would have voiced their fears since public 
opinion was not in a position, for reasons which will be described, to judge 
the situation clearly. 

Having enjoyed more than a century of peace, the country had developed 
an extremely well balanced, but at the same time a very intricate and vulner- 
able, political and social structure. This alone had made it possible to create 
and maintain a high standard of living for a steadily growing population on 
an area of no more than 34,000 square kilometres. By the middle of the 
nineteenth century the population was roughly 3 million; at the beginning 
of the first world war it had doubled; and at the outbreak of the second world 
war 9 million were crowded into this tiny part of the globe. Of these, almost 
30 per cent lived in cities of more than 100,000 inhabitants, and well over 
50 per cent in cities of 20,000 or more inhabitants. Four million people lived 
in the provinces of north and south Holland, a total area of under 6,000 square 
kilometres. The density there thus reached the extremely high figure of 
roughly 700 per square kilometre. The yearly increase was about 17 per 
cent, and though it was apparent that this high rate would not be maintained, 
the population was steadily increasing. Estimates of future population varied 
between 10% and 12 million by 1970. 

Because of this internal situation, the nation instinctively realized that 
to become involved in war would expose the country’s structure to mortal 
danger. But, again instinctively, public opinion stopped there; it dared not 
construct a clearer picture of what war would mean. Love of country, pride 
in the happy circumstances resulting from the painstaking efforts of many 
generations, made it almost sacrilegious to contemplate the possibility of such 
a disaster. 

A further factor contributing to the vulnerability of the Netherlands in- 
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ternal structure was that its maintenance pre-supposed well established, regu- 
lar and above all peaceful trade relations all over the world. 

During Queen Wilhelmina’s long reign, which, but for the last six calami- 
tous years, had been outstandingly prosperous, the Netherlands had gone far 
on the path of industrialization. Although sound economically, the basis 
of Dutch industry was, viewed politically, somewhat precarious. In the 
nineteenth century the Netherlands was slow in establishing industries ; agri- 
culture and trade were for a long time the country’s main activities. In 1839, 
when the unitary State created by the Congress of Vienna in 1815 was split 
into two independent countries, the Netherlands and Belgium, the Netherlands 
was given a slight but persistent incentive to start machine production on an 
increased scale. As almost everywhere, the textile industry was one of the 
first to gain importance. Its raw materials, cotton and cotton yarn, were, 
however, imported ; so also was coal, since coal-mining was at that date prac- 
tically unknown in Holland. Industry, in fact, was dependent upon trade. 
This fundamental relationship did not alter when, after 1870, Dutch industry 
made impressive progress and constantly accelerated its development. 

In the interval between the two great wars, the Netherlands achieved 
remarkable results in coal-mining; before 1940 the output of the Limburg 
mines was almost sufficient for the country’s gross demands. Home indus- 
tries supplied the needs of the home market on an ever increasing scale. New 
industries made their appearance, the raw materials for which were either 
found in the country’s soil (for example, brick and salt manufactures), or 
produced by its own agriculture (for example, sugar and sweets, straw, 
dairy products). The process of industrialization itself created conditions 
very similar to those prevailing in countries where industries developed be- 
cause raw materials and coal were available locally. Industrialization of 
advanced countries is always linked up with international trade. The con- 
nection is not lessened, but becomes closer, as home markets for home in- 
dustries are extended. For example, the Dutch population, whose increase 
was largely due to industrialization, could not be fed without imports of 
additional foodstuffs; even the rich Dutch soil would have yielded appreci- 
ably less without imported fertilizers. 

The political and economic conditions of the inter-war period sustained 
and strengthened until the very last the Dutch people’s traditional inclination 
towards neutrality. This tradition, though deeply rooted, was relatively 
young. Neutrality became the Government’s foremost concern only after 
the Congress of Vienna had consolidated the changes effected by the French 
Revolution and had transformed the old Merchant Republic—a federation 
of provinces—into a more or less centralized kingdom, though even before 
that some of the conditions pointing to the expediency of a policy of neutra- 
lity had emerged. Two of these conditions may be mentioned here. The 
first has lost all practical interest; the second throws a penetrating light 
on the situation today. 
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The first was the decline of Dutch sea power in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. During the first half of that century the Dutch navy was still 
able to assist British sea power in upholding the European balance, and in 
keeping open the great sea lanes to the east and west. The Dutch merchants 
of the time, who were also governors of the oligarchic Republic, gradually 
became more interested in finance than in commerce. Sometimes they lent 
an ear to France’s ill-inspired suggestions, often they preferred the easier to 
the better way, and so in time Dutch sea power dwindled away. 

The second fact was the entry upon the international scene of Prussia 
as a new land Power. This caused France to change her age-old feud with 
the Austrian Habsburgs into an alliance (1756) thereby nullifying the value 
of the military barrier of the Belgian provinces, the bulwark against France 
which the Treaty of Utrecht had erected in 1713 on behalf of the Dutch 
Republic. It was now obvious that the careful policy of the Dutch regard- 
ing their eastern frontiers would have to be abandoned. This policy con- 
sisted in unobtrusive but pertinacious efforts to prevent any German Power 
or combination of Powers from acquiring preponderance. The position was 
the more serious since Great Britain upheld Prussia against France, and the 
Dutch, despite their wavering at the time, knew that they would fall an easy 
prey to France if they estranged themselves from their political ally and 
commercial competitor on the opposite side of the North Sea. 

The factors pointing to the desirability of a neutral policy were thus pre- 
sent. Mighty neighbours were in constant opposition ; Holland, a small country 
jealous of its independence, lay between them. Unquestionably the Dutch 
should have preferred neutrality to the hazardous game they actually played. 
But they could not; not yet. France was still too powerful; Belgium was 
stil! in the hands of a great European Power; the Dutch Republic was as 
yet not strong enough, not united enough to pursue and defend if need be 
a narrowly defined neutral position. Moreover, it had always been the fore- 
most concern of the Republic’s foreign policy to protect its communications 
with the East Indies and to maintain the position it had acquired in that part 
of the world. It was not possible before the era of free trade to pursue a 
neutral policy and to protect colonial interests at the same time. 

But after the unhappy events of the late eighteenth century, which made 
the Dutch Republic a reluctant satellite of France, and after the fundamental 
modifications brought about by the French Revolution and Napoleon’s sub- 
sequent overpowering rule, the impediments to neutrality were swept away 
and the factors pointing towards that policy became compelling. 

Neutrality as it was envisaged in 1815, however, was not so comprehen- 
sive as it was destined to become in later years. The united kingdom of 
Belgium and the Netherlands was originally intended by the Powers who 
sponsored its birth to serve as a spearhead against France. Regarding this 
kingdom as a reliable bulwark for her own safety, Great Britain in particular 
tried to make the new State as strong as possible. For the same reason 
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Java and the other East Indian islands, which during Napoleon’s reign had 
been under British rule, were restored to the Dutch. The intention of the 
Powers to set the new kingdom against a weakened but by no means powerless 
France was not only expressed in the Vienna Treaty under which it was 
guaranteed in general terms, but also, and in more specific terms, in the 
secret treaty concluded between Great Britain, Russia, Austria and Prussia, 
whereby the Netherlands was promised military aid in the case of a French 
attack. A century later, the Netherlands would have considered the ex- 
istence of such treaties as wholly inconsistent with neutrality. Their policy 
in later years was to endeavour by all means in their power to prevent men- 
tion of their country in political arrangements of any kind; to refuse con- 
sistently to take part in negotiations which would lead to agreement or non- 
agreement upon a political issue; to rule out entirely the possibility of signing 
any document containing a political pledge or liable to be interpreted as con- 
taining such a pledge; to decline even to consider the desirability or undesira- 
bility of adhering to the Locarno Treaties, or to be drawn into the conclusion 
of pacts in appearance as innocent as a mutual promise of non-aggression. 

The change of policy in the Dutch attitude towards neutrality followed 
the separation of Belgium from the Netherlands in 1839 when the Vienna 
guarantee became a guarantee of Belgian neutrality alone, coupled with the 
obligation on Belgium to adopt neutrality as a guiding and inviolable rule. 

The growth of Prussia’s power was an accompanying reason for the 
strengthening of Holland’s neutrality. So long as the German confederation 
was no more than the theatre in which Austria and Prussia constantly 
wrestled for predominance, Dutch policy was undisturbed. When, however, 
Prussia succeeded in replacing the German confederation by a new empire 
of its own making, the position changed. In face of the coexistence of an 
undisputed hegemony in Central Europe, an equally undisputed British rule 
over the seas and a vigilant but, despite its revengefulness, unaggressive 
France, the Dutch decided on a policy of absolute neutrality. 

After the first world war Germany, though defeated, subsisted as a poli- 
tical unity and consequently as a Great Power. Russia’s downfall gave a 
new potential strength to the Reich whose armies were beaten but whose 
industry had suffered no substantial losses. Henceforth Germany enjoyed 
the advantage of being surrounded by neighbours who were neither capable 
of economic development without industrial imports from Germany, nor of 
holding their own against renewed German expansion without aid from 
outside. The Allied victory in 1918 had averted two dangers from Western 
Europe: Germany had been prevented, first, from overthrowing the political 
balance, and, secondly, from using the Atlantic seaboard as a foothold for 
its imperialist might and desire for further conquest. The Versailles Treaty 
restored the balance as well as it could, and this was poorly enough; it gave 
a preponderating position to France which, left to herself, she was unable to 
maintain; and it deprived Germany of her navy while leaving her the means 
to rebuild it. 
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In these circumstances Dutch policy remained essentially the same. It 
was no longer called a policy of neutrality but a policy of independence, a 
term which was deemed to be more in conformity with the country’s member- 
ship of the League of Nations. This change of terminology, however, did 
not denote a change of motives and objectives. The fundamental attitude 
was as neutral as before. At the same time the League of Nations was 
supported by a strong feeling within the nation that nothing should be left 
undone which could help to enforce the Wilsonian system of organized peace. 

These two considerations were less contradictory than may at first sight 
appear. Regard for Dutch security, regard not less for the maintenance of 
the ties between the mother country and the territories overseas, involved 
the avoidance of political commitments of any kind; organizing peace as the 
Dutch understood it meant initiating a universal juridical order, based on 
rational and generally recognized moral principles, and working without 
political bias. Viewed in this way, the effects of absolute neutrality did not 
appreciably differ from those of a really universal, strictly juridical League. 
No sooner had it become apparent that universality could never be attained 
than the Dutch reasserted, together with other countries similarly placed, 
their neutrality rights. In 1936 they were able to do so without infringing 
any convention previously entered into. 

The Dutch policy of neutrality thus derives mainly from political develop- 
ments in Europe and from the country’s orientation towards the sea and the 
Indian Archipelago. Viewed only from this angle, however, the story is 
incomplete. 

Neutrality suited the national character—to use this much abused term— 
extremely well. The Dutch, though often ready to fight when their country 
was in danger, have never been a war-like people. As time progressed, the 
policy of neutrality grew more and more in harmony with the nation’s chosen 
objectives. It contributed considerably in the formation of the country’s 
social structure; it determined to a large extent the way in which public 
opinion approached internal problems; it finally became the sole angle from 
which international affairs were viewed. 

In the period between 1815 and 1940, the period of neutrality, first the 
middle classes and then labour came to the fore. To both these groups, 
neutrality appeared as the normal state of affairs. Neutrality allowed them 
_ to devote all their attention and energy to internal matters. This opportunity 
they accepted without further question. 

Politically the two groups had more than this in common. They both 
tended to make abundant use of abstract principles. Consequently, political 
party policies became construed more and more upon purely doctrinal bases ; 
debates on doctrinal issues kept popular gatherings attentive and parliaments 
busy. Being doctrinally divided into many sections, the Netherlands was 
exposed to the danger of party distinctions degenerating into unbridgeable 
cleavages within the nation itself. But, though this danger was always latent, 
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it never developed. Neutrality made it possible to be patient, and to arrange 
matters in accordance with complicated schemes which were carefully prepared 
and worked out with the utmost precision. Thus politics and administration 
became almost indistinguishable. Parliament became in fact a kind of ex- 
tended civil service. Proportional representation, introduced at the end of the 
first world war, was worked out in a manner as mathematically correct as 
possible. This had the effect of giving to the various doctrinal differences 
set places within the constitutional structure. If properly kept within their 
allotted limits, these differences would never disrupt the system by which 
politics were administratively regulated and the administration at the same 
time was imbued with politics. 

Naturally a people who concentrated entirely upon internal affairs and 
who dealt with them by so unique a method, tended to judge events in the 
outside world in the light of their own experience. Neutrality strengthened 
this tendency; not only as a political reality, but as a motive force. This 
was particularly so when the policy of neutrality was combined, as it used to 
be, with the idea of free trade. Indeed, in the mind of the Netherlands 
people, both ideas were more than directives for their own conduct; they 
gradually acquired the value of general and unimpeachable norms. 

This was made possible by giving the theory of neutrality a universal 
application. Imperceptibly the theory was transformed into that of pacigerat, 
a quaint expression invented by the Belgian lawyer, Baron Descamps, in the 
early days of this century. In attempting to define the position of countries 
who took no part in the play of alliances and counter-alliances, Descamps 
advanced the theory that only if neutrality were adopted as a principle were 
the exigencies of normal international life really complied with. Peace was 
the normal state of mankind. Powers indulging in power politics and pre- 
parations for war were moving along disastrous side-tracks. 

In the same way the Netherlands, though of course favouring free trade 
primarily on its economic merits, was always ready to emphasize the non- 
economic arguments in its defence. Cobden’s conception of free trade as 
being simultaneously a cause and a guarantee of peaceful relations between 
peoples was nowhere more wholeheartedly supported than in Holland’s com- 
mercial cities. Thus the Netherlands came to connect the demands of na- 
tional interest with those of general peace and prosperity. At times they did 
this so thoroughly that they practically identified the one with the other. 

Dutch political thought, however, lacking the precision of the country’s 
economic and legal thinking, was seldom aware of its own implications. It 
certainly did not realize to what extent it had universalized the idea of 
neutrality ; nor that by so doing it had adopted highly particularistic interests 
as a basis for a general view on international relations. It did not realize 
that it had done the same by championing free trade and again by linking 
neutrality and free trade indissolubly together. 

In neither theory was Dutch political thought entirely wrong, especially 
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when viewed against the world pattern which gradually took shape in the 
quiet, progressive period between 1870 and 1914. Such theories, however, 
tended to produce a kind of misleading dogmatism. For instance, it is doubt- 
ful in the light of later developments whether it was wise to look upon the 
League of Nations exclusively from the juridical point of view; and it is 
certain that illusions regarding international relations produced erroneous 
expectations about economic possibilities. This dogmatism was also respon- 
sible for the Government’s stubborn refusal to lower the intrinsic gold value 
of the currency, with the consequent damage to the export industry, to agri- 
culture and particularly to Indonesia, which was dependent on the price of 
its raw materials in the world markets. Inspired by the same dogma, the 
Government adhered to deflationary methods even after the departure from the 
gold standard, although these methods were obviously ineffective and the 
number of unemployed could seldom, after 1930, be reduced below the ap- 
palling total of 300,000. 

It had become obvious, even before the recent war, that the once favoured 
policy of neutrality combined with free trade must come to an end. Un- 
fortunately, however, alternative policies were lacking or were only in an 
embryonic stage. Public opinion had lost confidence; it was aware of the 
need for a change of outlook and of policy but did not know what to sub- 
stitute. Meanwhile, Government and people adhered to an official policy 
of neutrality, but they did so with grave apprehensions and with none of the 
feeling of conviction prevalent at the time of the first world war. 

It was in this mood of doubt and uncertainty that the Netherlands fell to 
Hitler’s armies. The bombardment of Rotterdam was but the introduction 
to further calamity. The German hand weighed heavily upon Dutch society, 
for the civil administration to which Holland was subjected was run in strict 
observance of National-Socialist principles, whose objectives were the ex- 
ploitation of the country on behalf of Hitler’s warfare and the preparation 
of Holland for amalgamation within the Reich in the case of ultimate victory. 
Systematically the national wealth was drained away. According to a memo- 
randum prepared by the Government on reparations to be claimed from 
Germany, about one third of the national wealth has been directly destroyed. 
The total amount of calculable damage must be estimated at a much higher 
figure, certainly exceeding one half, and very nearly approaching two thirds. 

The time has not yet come to assess even roughly the real significance 
of the material losses suffered by Holland. Though for many reasons it 
may be necessary to express them in figures, there is a danger in doing so. For 
over-emphasis on figures may easily obscure the social and political stresses 
acompanying the material losses and in part resulting from them. At the 
conclusion of the war the Netherlands was of course confronted with almost 
insurmountable difficulties resulting from material losses. The country was 
empty in the most literal sense of the word; there was hardly any transport, 
no postal, telephonic or telegraphic communications. Production had almost 
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ceased, and approximately 500,000 male workers, deported for forced labour 
in Germany, had not yet returned. The machinery of price control, though 
still functioning, was no longer effective. The circulation of paper money 
had reached dangerous heights. 

Nevertheless, it was clear from the outset that the main post-war problem 
was not the material setback. A disrupted society had to be brought back 
to an orderly life; it must regain stability, love of regular work, settled con- 
victions regarding the means by which a brighter future could be created. 
For a while, large sections of the population accepted the leadership of a 
comparatively small group of intellectuals, who during the occupation, in some 
cases while imprisoned as hostages, had prepared in non-party discussions 
various schemes of social, cultural, constitutional and economic reconstruction. 
These intellectuals, amongst whom was Professor Schermerhorn, Prime Mini- 
ster for one year in the post-liberation Cabinet, founded the Nederlandsche 
V olksbeweging, the Netherlands Peoples’ Movement. 

This movement aimed at breaking up the existing party distinctions, 
deemed out of date and in need of replacement. It tried to rally behind a 
broad programme of recovery and reform all those who, either as underground 
workers or as active participants in the nation-wide resistance against the 
Germans, had shown themselves willing to make a new start after the war. 
The Netherlands Peoples’ Movement did not want to go back to neutrality, 
nor to adopt any policy inspired by kindred motives. Since it was obvious 
that the neutral position could not be restored, the time had come to abandon 
the idea and everything connected with it. Looking forward to a world 
living up to the principles of the Atlantic Charter, the Movement emphati- 
cally repudiated free trade and placed its confidence in planning. In its 
view, which it characterized as Personalist Socialism, planning was not only 
compatible with freedom and justice, but essential to their maintenance in the 
industrial communities of today. Again and again, the leaders of the Move- 
ment stressed the need for subordinating all efforts to repair material damage 
to the need for fundamental and long-term reforms. 

The Netherlands Peoples’ Party was not, however, given the chance to 
put the country on its feet again. It never was strong enough for this; 
politically it has not been able to outweigh the conservative forces of yester- 
day, nor to establish itself as champion of the New Society. It never fulfilled 
the expectations of its founders by becoming the instrument of all Dutch 
people bent on reform and resolved to place moral before material issues ; 
it remained the expression of synthetic intellectual thinking, and on this 
account its name has always been misleading. In its attempt to construct 
a set of moral and social principles acceptable to the nation as a whole, it was 
stubbornly opposed by the Confessionalists, who maintained that moral pre- 
cepts could not be dissociated from the doctrines of faith. Opposition also 
came from the ranks of traditional Socialists, who reproached the Movement 
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with lack of precision in its aims and lack of skill in assessing the people’s 
desire to rebuild their shattered political structure. 

The first post-liberation Government, the “Government for Recovery and 
Reform” as the Queen called it, was largely animated by the spirit which gave 
birth to the Peoples’ Movement. The President of the Movement headed 
the Government and he chose its members in co-operation with M. Drees, 
a leading Socialist. It was inevitable that the Government should share the 
same fate as the Movement, for the facts which caused the Movement’s decline 
tended equally to frustrate the Government’s activities. Both Movement 
and Government were right in their premise that the conditions governing 
the social welfare of the people had been profoundly transformed by the war. 
But Movement and Government went too far when they assumed that the 
problems resulting from this change could be solved without making at least 
a rough distinction between its temporary and permanent elements, and 
without indicating, however vaguely, the prospect of advantages to come. For 
instance, would economic life in the Netherlands be better protected in the 
future than in the pre-war days when free trade policy was beginning to 
languish and neutrality was threatened? Or would it become more depen- 
dent on outside influences financially at the same time as it became more 
exposed to political dangers? Would the relation between trade and industry 
remain the same as before, or would the inevitably intensified process of in- 
dustrialization lead to entirely new conditions? If so, the conclusion of new 
international agreements would be indispensable. Could the customs union 
with Belgium be considered the first step on this road? Neutrality had 
obviously had its day, being precluded both by the international situation 
in general and the downfall of the German empire in particular. By what 
arrangements would it ultimately be replaced? 

In the first year after the war these and similar questions remained un- 
answered. Uncertainty prevailed everywhere. The instability of the situ- 
ation prevented the Government from acquiring the strong position it needed 
to carry out its policy, and accentuated the defects of its intellectual approach; 
whether the course of events confirmed or belied the Movement’s basic theories 
was immaterial. The general uncertainty merely led to an intensification 
of the suspicion that the intellectuals of the Movement regarded the duty of 
the Government as being not primarily to restore law and order, and to re- 
establish and strengthen the community, but to act as an instrument for the 
introduction of reforms. Resentment was the stronger because until May 
1946 no elections were held, and the various councils provisionally function- 
ing as representative agencies did not in fact represent anything at all. 

To the Dutch nation, revolutionary methods have always been repugnant. 
As soon as methods with even the faintest flavour of revolution are attempted, 
the‘ nation is on the alert, particularly if the suggestion comes from high 
places. The first post-war Government certainly did not harbour revolution- 
ary intentions, but, for the reasons set out above, it could not avoid being 
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suspected of such intentions by important groups of the population scattered 
among various political parties. This suspicion was accentuated when in 
due course the Indonesian question became of paramount importance in Dutch 
internal politics ; when, further, a Bill, highly centralistic in character, was pre- 
sented for the public control of industry ; and, later, when the Government had 
to deal with a series of strikes. As a result, opposition to the Government 
became widespread. 

The fact that the Government could with justification point to the general 
international uncertainty as being the chief cause of domestic trouble in no 
way helped them. Many of their old and most of their new critics refused 
to see that a small country, weakened by war, was incapable by itself of 
complete recovery. Or, if they did see it, they were unwilling to accept the 
painful implications of this truth. Loathing the present, they clung to the 
past ; aware that neutrality had gone, they none the less stubbornly claimed 
its advantages. 

Nor did it help the Government that it was able to show remarkable 
progress in reconstruction work, progress that compared favourably with 
anything accomplished elsewhere. In this field the anti-reformists lent their 
co-operation, devoting all their energies to a strenuous attempt to restore the 
old way of life. In this material reconstruction, the Government was often 
obliged to depend on the unrealistic realists who formed the opposition, those 
diehards of the neutral outlook whose mental inflexibility prevented the coun- 
try from tackling the many constitutional, political and international prob- 
lems—not forgetting the Indonesian issue—as open-mindedly as circum- 
stances demanded. 

The results of the country’s united efforts towards material reconstruction 
have been outstanding. The Economist, in an article on Holland in its issue 
of February 16, 1946, had every reason for the general statement: “In the 
nine months that have passed since the final liberation of the Netherlands, an 
extraordinary change has come over the face of the country.” During the 
spring and summer of 1946, further improvements were made. In an emer- 
gency the Dutch nation knows how to co-operate; in the face of practical 
difficulties religious and political opponents go hand in hand. 

Immediately following liberation, one of the main problems was how to 
restore communications and provide transport. This was second only in 
importance to the supply of food and, of course, closely linked with it. The 
big railway strike of September 1944, instigated by the Netherlands Govern- 
ment in London and an outstanding feat of Dutch resistance, goaded the 
Germans to wild destruction and spoliation. Sixty-two per cent of the rail- 
way track, the total length of which in September 1939 was 3,314 kilometres, 
was wilfully destroyed. By May 1947, 3,108 kilometres were rebuilt and 
are now in use. For Dutch traffic, bridges are of supreme importance, and 
before the war the railways alone required 1,442 bridges. Of these 181 
were destroyed or damaged, among them 15 of the 21 large constructions 
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spanning the great rivers. Since liberation most bridges have been replaced 
or repaired; and only three bridges of minor importance are still out of use. 
Eighty-four per cent of the Dutch railway locomotives were either destroyed 
or sent to Germany’s eastern front; hundreds of machines have been repaired, 
brought back from Germany or imported. Except for a few carriages, the 
rest of the rolling stock was entirely lost. At the moment of writing, the 
railways have 20,242 goods waggons; before the great strike in 1944 their 
stock amounted to 29,616. Notwithstanding the scarcity of traction and 
rolling stock 163.8 million passengers were carried in 1946 as against 80.8 
millions in 1938, and 12.6 million tons of goods in 1946 as against 14.6 million 
in 1938. 

Communications, too, were quickly restored. At the end of the war a 
letter sent by post from Amsterdam to Groningen took more than a month 
to reach its destination. In July 1945, one day was sufficient; by the winter 
of 1945-6 the normal time of half a day had been restored. Telephonic and 
telegraphic communications were extremely difficult for many months owing 
to ruthless and severe destruction of wires and stations. Complaints are 
still heard occasionally ; but both telephonic and telegraphic systems are now 
in full working order. 

At the outbreak of war, practically the whole merchant fleet was at sea. 
In the course of hostilities the fleet decreased from 2.7 million tons in 1939— 
the figure embraces only vessels with a tonnage exceeding 500 tons—to about 
1.5 million tons in 1945. <A shipbuilding programme for the gradual restora- 
tion of the pre-war level of tonnage is now in progress. Since the shipyards 
lost more than 40 per cent of their productive capacity, this programme 
cannot be carried out by domestic construction alone; orders have to be placed 
abroad, and vessels, already built or in use, have to be purchased. On April 
1, 1947 the fleet again comprised 2.2 million tons. 

Movement in Dutch seaports is far below capacity and below the level it 
must reach if Dutch prosperity is to return. Despite the destruction and con- 
fiscation of many harbour installations by the Germans, the port of Rotterdam 
is now capable of handling a volume of cargo not seriously below the pre-war 
level. Amsterdam too was badly hit, and was for a time partly paralysed by 
the damage done to the Ymuiden sluices. But these sluices have been fully 
repaired and vessels of all types, even the largest, can enter again. Notwith- 
standing the rapid repair of harbour facilities, sea transport in 1946 did not 
appreciably exceed one-quarter of the 1938 tonnage. The suppression of 
practically all traffic between Dutch ports and the continental mainland is 
largely responsible for this unsatisfactory situation. The preference given by 
the occupying Powers in Germany to Hamburg and Bremen is often bitterly 
resented in the shipping centres of Rotterdam and Amsterdam, particularly 
in the former. 

The reorganization of the currency system was not undertaken immediately 
after liberation as originally anticipated. Owing to technical difficulties the 
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necessary steps had to be postponed until September 1945, and on the 26th of 
that month a drastic plan was put into operation. All bank and treasury notes 
in circulation were recalled ; all bank and savings bank balances were frozen. 
At the same time regulations were issued under which new currency was 
brought into circulation and frozen balances could be unfrozen. In announc- 
ing the money purge, the Minister for Finance stated that it aimed at tracing 
black market profits, checking inflation, obtaining figures regarding holdings 
in cash and bank deposits and acquiring control on spending. 

These measures have not realized all the hopes entertained at the time of 
their inception. The Government assumed that the circulation of new bank 
notes could be increased gradually to a maximum of 1,750 million guilders, 
an amount corresponding to that of 1939 taking into account the rise in prices. 
They further assumed that this maximum would not be reached until after 
economic conditions had been restored to nearly normal. By the end of March 
1947, however, approximately 2,800 million guilders of the new currency were 
in circulation. The cause of this discrepancy can only be explained by a 
thorough analysis of Dutch economic life. Two reasons, however, may be 
briefly mentioned: prices rose to a higher level than the Government had 
anticipated (to 265 in comparison with the 180 of the 1938 index) and public 
expenditure reached unforeseen heights. 

An adequate supply of coal is the essential prerequisite of the resumption 
of production. In October 1944, when the mining area was freed from 
German occupation, the daily output of the Dutch mines dropped to 7,500 
tons as compared with the pre-war average of more than 40,000 tons. This was 
primarily due to the shortage of miners, many of whom had been Germans; 
the shortage of plant, much of which had been devastated by the retiring Ger- 
man armies; and a decline in output per head, due to malnutrition. It took a 
long time to improve the position, but by the summer of 1945 the daily output 
was 16,000 tons, and the total increased to 24,500 tons in November 1945. 
From then until February 1946 the figures declined, but after that production 
rose steadily, reaching by the summer of 1946 about 70 per cent of the pre-war 
average, or 29,000 tons per day. 

The average level of industrial output may be estimated at 75 per cent of 
the 1938 index. In many leading industries, however, the figure is appreciably 
lower, often below 50 per cent, a chief cause being the decline in labour pro- 
ductivity. 

Foreign trade, which used to be one of the main sources of Dutch pros- 
perity, is seriously reduced. Exports which, according to the provisions of 
the Central Planning Bureau, should have reached one milliard guilders’ worth 
in 1946, totalled just below 800 millions. Imports reached a much higher 
figure; stocks had to be replaced somehow. But these figures, though far 
from alarming, are not satisfactory. The Dutch nation, previously one of the 
few creditor countries of the world, is contracting foreign debts, and foreign 
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indebtedness is bound to create a fundamental change in the country’s eco- 
nomic structure. 

The Schermerhorn administration, the “Cabinet for Recovery and 
Reform,” whose difficulties have been described, was not destined to endure. 
The first post-war elections, held in May 1946, showed that the man in the 
street was loath to make a change in methods and parties. The Netherlands 
Peoples’ Movement was unable to inaugurate the political revival which had 
been the aim of its founders; the only tangible result it produced was a merger 
of the old Social Democrat and Radical Parties, and the consequent for- 
mation of a new Labour Party. This Party was adhered to by a section of 
the former Christian Democrats, and by a number of leading clergy and lay- 
men of the Dutch Reformed Church, who had previously belonged to the 
Christian Historical Union, and a few Roman Catholics. 

When the new Party was founded, many enthusiasts prophesied a clear 
majority for it; others hoped more modestly for a gain in seats over the other 
parties in the first official post-war Parliament. But the result of the election 
was otherwise. The new Labour Party got 29 seats, exactly the same number 
occupied by Social Democrats and Radicals in the 1937 Parliament. The 
gains of the Labour Party among voters who had formerly followed parties 
to the right of the groups in the merger were offset by losses to the Commu- 
nists. The latter were able to attract 10 per cent of the votes, holding 10 
seats in a Parliament of 100 members, instead of 3 per cent as in 1937. The 
Roman Catholics, who had changed the name of their group to the Catholic 
Peoples’ Party and opened their ranks to non-Catholic adherents, remained 
the largest party and had the satisfaction of seeing the number of their seats 
increased from 31 to 32. 

In fact, the 1946 elections did not essentially differ from those held nine 
years earlier. Neither the experiences of the war, nor the rejuvenation of the 
electorate, accentuated by the lowering of the age-limit for voters from 25 to 
23 years, resulted in a marked shift of political opinion or of party affiliation. 
The Christian Historical Union, a party deeply rooted in Dutch tradition and 
whose programme can only be understood in the light of the history of rela- 
tions between Church and State, belied all prophecies of its impending extinc- 
tion by maintaining its former 8 seats. The Anti-Revolutionaries, the Cal- 
vinist group, which has been trying since the end of the nineteenth century to 
give fundamentalist answers to Liberal and Socialist positivism, lost 4 of their 
17 seats. This was understandable, since their success in 1937 had been 
largely due to the personal popularity of their leader at the time, Dr. Colijn, 
who died in Germany during the war. The Liberals, or the Liberty Party, 
were unable despite widespread propaganda to raise the 4 seats they gained 
in 1937 by more than 2. 

As a result of the elections the Schermerhorn administration was suc- 
ceeded by a Cabinet, based upon a coalition between the new Labour Party 
and the Catholic Peoples’ Party. It is headed by Dr. Beel, a Roman Catholic, 
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who had already held a seat in the previous Government. But the general 
outlook has changed. The readiness to make a change has passed. The 
struggle to survive and to overcome the difficulties of the day is absorbing all 
attention and all energy. 

Meanwhile the main problem with which the Beel Government has been 
confronted, the Indonesian question, caused much tension on the one hand 
between the coalition parties and the opposition, on the other within the 
coalition parties themselves, particularly within the Catholic Peoples’ Party. 
A perhaps not numerous but influential section of this Party is reluctant to 
endorse the attitude adopted by the Government, which has led to the agree- 
ment of Linggadjati. 

On the whole, however, the Government has been able to maintain its 
position; public opinion in general, though certainly disappointed with the 
course events in Indonesia have taken, is ready to recognize that there is no 
other way out than the way of compromise. With regard to Indonesia the 
Netherlands have entered a phase of new construction, the end of which can 
not yet be seen. The country has done so with decision but without enthu- 
siasm. While active, it is extremely critical. 

It must not be thought, however, that political life in Holland has reached 
stalemate. On the contrary, all sections of the population are watching with 
tense interest the signs of the times in the outside world. They are well 
aware of the need to adapt themselves to new conditions and are unreservedly 
prepared to do so as soon as their setting becomes unmistakably clear. But 
they mistrust the theoretical product of the intellectual mind and are un- 
willing to draw conclusions hastily which may prove to be wrong; they are 
waiting to see which way the cat jumps. New currents of thought and 
action are astir in the Netherlands; anything presented as “new,” however, 
evokes fierce criticism, It may be that the pace of political development is 
too slow; it may be that the new features of the current political outlook 
are insufficiently expressed in party groups and in the distribution of par- 
liamentary seats. 

But can a small country take other than a cautious political line? The 
problems afoot are weighty: Catholicism versus Communism; some sections 
of Protestantism turning towards Socialism in opposition to others no less 
important: twentieth century Conservatism pursuing its aims in a democratic 
world which it hesitates to betray. Are these problems likely to be solved 
on a purely national plane? It is not reasonable to think so; and it is not 
unreasonable that the Netherlands have decided for the time being to wait 
and see. 


May 1947. 
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THE SINO-SOVIET TREATY OF 
FRIENDSHIP AND ALLIANCE 


GEORGE W. ATKINSON 


WHEN world peace is being re-established on the principles of justice, the 
signing of the Soviet-Chinese treaty of friendship and alliance is an event of 
tremendous historical importance . . . I am fully confident that henceforth 
the Governments of both countries, on the basis of this treaty, will be able 
to show a spirit of mutual confidence and assistance, so as to direct all their 
efforts towards achieving the happiness and prosperity of the two great 
peoples of China and the U.S.S.R., as well as of the peoples of the whole 


world.* 

With these words Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek congratulated General- 
issimo Stalin on the ratification of the Sino-Soviet treaty in August 1945, 
and the Soviet leader echoed the same sentiments in his reply. It is clear 
now, some twenty months after the signing of the treaty, that the Governments 
of both countries have signally failed to show “a spirit of mutual confidence 
and assistance.” Relations between them are perhaps less amicable than at 
any time since they resumed diplomatic relations in 1932 (after a five-year 
break) and many of the most important provisions of the treaty are no nearer 
implementation than on the day of their promulgation. Where lies the respon- 
sibility for the failure of this treaty and what chances had it of achieving the 
aims so succinctly expressed in its title? An attempt will be made in this 
article to place the treaty in its true perspective in Sino-Soviet relations, and 
to examine the scanty and contradictory information which comes through 
from the broad and politically uncharted regions of Northern China, including 
Manchuria, to which much of the treaty refers. Russian reactions as reflected 
in the press and on the air will also be reviewed. 

Since the beginning of Japanese infiltration into Manchuria in 1931, 
national feeling in China has been more or less concentrated on ridding the 
country of the Japanese invaders. Russian aid during the nineteen-thirties 
and British and American financial assistance in 1941 and 1942, together with 
China’s alliance with the Western Powers in 1942, did much to dispel mis- 
trust of foreigners in China, although it must not be forgotten that actions 
such as the closing of the Burma Road and, more particularly, the Soviet- 
Japanese pact of non-aggression of 1941, were open to unfavourable interpre- 
tation in China. 

The Soviet Union denounced the Soviet-Japanese neutrality pact in 1945, 
but did not immediately offer to make common cause with China in her fight 
for liberation. Later, when it was obvious that the combined operations of 

1Telegram from Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek to Generalissimo Stalin, August 30, 
1945. 
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Chinese, American and British troops were gradually wearing down the 
enemy, the Chinese looked less to the Soviet Union for aid. The more 
nationalistic Chinese came even to fear lest the U.S.S.R. should join in the 
fight against Japan and demand large compensation for her intervention. 
What could have been more galling, therefore, than the announcement of a 
treaty in which the Soviet Union only joined China at a time when Japan 
was already tottering under the effects of the atomic bomb, and by which the 
Soviet Union acquired rights and privileges in China such as had but lately 
been won back from foreign Powers after years of struggle, for example, 
bases, commercial facilities and economic controls. It is unthinkable that any 
strong independent Chinese Government would have granted such advantage- 
ous terms to any other Power, had that Power stood alone. The crux of the 
matter lay in American and British support of the Soviet claims. By secret 
agreement at Yalta the “Big Three” had pledged their support of free China 
but, at the same time, had taken other pivotal decisions concerning Soviet 
“rights” in China. These Soviet “rights” both in principle and in practice 
very largely cancelled out the idea of “a free China” proclaimed by the Yalta 
Conference. Mr. Roosevelt had promised Generalissimo Stalin that he would 
obtain the concurrence of the Chinese Generalissimo in what amounted to a 
restoration of the Russian position in China at the time of the Japanese attack 
in 1904. This was the price of Generalissimo Stalin’s agreement to enter 
the war against Japan in “two to three months” after the cessation of hos- 
tilities in the West. The treaty which was signed in Moscow on August 14, 
1945 was virtually drawn up at Yalta in February 1945, the Chinese Govern- 
ment being pledged to agree to the terms on which it had not been consulted. 
Some minor modifications were obtained during the discussions which Dr. 
Soong and M. Wang Shih-chieh held with Generalissimo Stalin and M. 
Molotov in Moscow before the signing of the treaty, but the principle of 
foreign concessions remained. 

A preamble and eight articles constitute the main treaty. There are also 
a number of “agreements.” The preamble declares, inter alia, that the two 
Governments desire to act in accordance with the United Nations’ Charter. 
The terms of the treaty are as follows: 


Article 1 


The High Contracting Parties undertake jointly with the other United 
Nations to prosecute the war against Japan until final victory. The High 
Contracting Parties undertake mutually to render each other all necessary 
military and other assistance and support in this war. 


Article 2 


The High Contracting Parties undertake not to enter into separate nego- 
tiations with Japan and not to conclude without mutual consent an Armistice 
or Peace Treaty either with the present Japanese Government or with any 
other Government or organ of authority set up in Japan which will not 
clearly renounce all aggressive intentions. 
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Article 3 


The High Contracting Parties undertake after the termination of the war 
against Japan jointly to take all measures within their power to render impos- 
sible the repetition of aggression and violation of the peace by Japan. If one 
of the High Contracting Parties finds itself involved in hostilities against 
Japan as a result of the latter’s attack on this Contracting Party, the other 
High Contracting Party will immediately render the Contracting Party 
involved in hostilities all military and other support and assistance with the 
means at its disposal. This Article remains in force until the time when at 
the request of both the High Contracting Parties responsibility for the pre- 


vention of further aggression on the part of Japan is placed in the United 
Nations Organisation. 


Article 4 


Either of the High Contracting Parties undertakes not to conclude any 
Alliance nor to take part in any coalition directed against the other Contract- 
ing Party. 

Article 5 


The High Contracting Parties, considering the interests of the security 
and economic development of either of them, agree to work jointly in close 
and friendly collaboration after the coming of peace and to act in accordance 
with the principles of mutual respect for their sovereignty and territorial 


integrity, and of non-intervention in the internal affairs of the other Con- 
tracting Party. 


Article 6 


The High Contracting Parties agree to render each other every possible 
economic assistance in the post-war period for the purpose of facilitating and 
accelerating the rehabilitation of both countries and to make their contribution 
to the cause of world prosperity. 


Article 7 


Nothing in the present Treaty should be interpreted in a way that would 
affect the rights and obligations of the High Contracting Parties as members 
of the United Nations Organisation. 


Article 8 


The present Treaty is to be ratified within the shortest possible time. 
Exchange of ratification instruments shall be effected in Chungking as early 
as possible. The Treaty comes into force immediately upon its ratification 
and remains in force for thirty years. Unless either of the High Contracting 
Parties, one year before expiration of the term of the Treaty, gives notice 
of its desire to denounce it, the Treaty shall remain in force indefinitely and 
either of the High Contracting Parties can discontinue its operation by giving 
notice to this effect to the other Contracting Party one year in advance. 

In testimony of which the Plenipotentiaries signed the present Treaty and 
affixed their seals to it. 

Done in Moscow on August 14, 1945, which corresponds to the 14th day 
of the month of August of the 34th year of the Chinese Republic, in two 


copies, each in the Russian and Chinese languages, both texts having equal 
force. 
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It will be seen that the important articles are those concerning respect 
of sovereignty, avoidance of alliances and economic co-operation. The Soviet 
Government may well have sought by this means to counter American eco- 
nomic influence in China, while leaving the door open to Soviet infiltration. 
Their subsequent actions in Manchuria and the frequency of articles in the 
Soviet Press on American economic penetration seem to corroborate this 
view. 

The agreement concerning the Chinese Eastern Railway and the South 
Manchurian Railway is a more lengthy document than the treaty proper. 
Its main points are the joint ownership and operation of these two railways 
(which are renamed the Chinese Changchung Railway) for thirty years, at 
the expiry of which they are to revert to China. There are to be ten governors 
of the railway, five of whom shall be Soviet and five Chinese subjects. Many 
of the details concerned with the implementation of the agreement are left 
to be decided by special committees. By article 10 the use of the railway 
for the transport of Soviet troops is only permitted during the period of the 
war with Japan. On the other hand, the transport of military supplies in 
sealed wagons is permitted. Article 11 assures to the Soviet Union duty- 
free transit of goods over the railway (which links the Soviet Union with 
Dairen and Port Arthur). The upkeep of the railway is a Chinese responsi- 
bility. 

The agreements on Port Arthur and Dairen are both entered into for 
a period of thirty years. Port Arthur is to be a naval base used jointly by 
China and the Soviet Union, its defense being assured by the latter. . Dairen 
is to be a free port open to the commercial shipping of all countries. The 
Soviet Union is granted the lease of wharves and warehouses, and goods 
passing directly between Dairen and the U.S.S.R. or vice versa by the Chinese 
Changchung Railway are to be exempt from all Chinese dues. The civil 
administration in both ports is to be Chinese, but in Port Arthur the con- 
currence of the Soviet Command must be obtained to civil appointments, 
while in Dairen the harbour-master must be one of the Soviet governors of 
the Changchung Railway, subject to the confirmation of his appointment by 
the Mayor of Dairen. In the event of war with Japan, Dairen becomes part 
of the military zone of Port Arthur, which extends some sixty miles up the 
Liaotung peninsula. 

By an agreement on the “Three Eastern Provinces” (Manchuria) the 
Soviet Government promised the Chinese Government all possible assistance 
in the return of these areas to the Central Government, after the eviction of 
the Japanese. A further note on Manchuria states that the Soviet Govern- 
ment will render moral and material assistance to China in the war against 
Japan, and will furnish this assistance solely to the National Government, 
as the Central Government of China. In a clause most attractive to Chung- 
king the Soviet Government reaffirms its attitude to the “Three Eastern 
Provinces” as part of China and declares that, with regard to recent events 
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in Sinkiang (former Chinese Turkestan), it has no intention of interfering 
in Chinese affairs. A brief note on the independence of Outer Mongolia 
(subject to confirmation by a plebiscite) concludes the array of documents 
signed in Moscow in August 1945. 

It will be plain from this brief exposition of a lengthy and wordy series 
of agreements, that the Soviet Government’s aim in concluding this treaty 
was to recapture the old outposts of Czarist Russia in the East and to gain 
a foothold in the economic, and possibly the political, life of North China. 
The return of Port Arthur, first leased from China in 1897 and lost to Japan 
in 1904, assures to the U.S.S.R. an ice-free naval base in the East. The 
territory of the base extends far up the Liaotung peninsula, to the thirty- 
ninth parallel, thus allowing the U.S.S.R. ample space for naval and military 
installations and barracks. Joint operation of the two trunk railway lines 
in Manchuria, both originally built and operated by Czarist Russia, and the 
tax exemptions accorded to the U.S.S.R. on goods transported over the 
railway, assure for that country a privileged position in Manchuria and in 
Manchurian trade, with considerable potentialities for the development of 
centres of Soviet influence in the broad area of the railway zone. Assurances 
of respect for China’s sovereignty in Manchuria are difficult to reconcile 
with the terms of some of the agreements and appear still more academic 
in the light of Soviet actions during the past eighteen months. Both the 
treaty itself and the manner of its inception accord ill with Chinese aims 
and ideals, and although M. Wang Shih-chieh is believed to have obtained 
the nearer and, to China, more favourable definition of the Yalta terms 
incorporated in the agreements (the limitation of Soviet leases of Port Arthur, 
Dairen and the railway to thirty years), the reception accorded the treaty 
in China was far from jubilant. 

In the Soviet Union, on the contrary, a real spirit of jubilation inspired 
the press and radio announcements of the treaty. A leading article in the 
important Government organ, /svestia, pointed out the signal advantages 
accruing to the U.S.S.R. from the treaty, while Moscow radio announced 
that complete agreement had been reached on all questions. One may note 
in parenthesis that less than six months earlier Moscow radio had been calling 
for the liquidation of the “Kuomintang dictatorship,’ and the Soviet Press 
had repeatedly criticized the Chinese war effort and accused the Government 
of preferring to fight the Chinese Communists rather than the Japanese. 

Turning from the treaty to its implementation, the record is singularly 
disturbing for the Chinese Government and China’s national interests. Even 
when allowance is made for the partiality of reports emanating from Chinese 
Government sources, it is evident that many of the terms of the treaty and 
the agreements are not being put into effect, partly owing to the dislocation 
caused by the continuation of the civil war in China, but to a much larger 
extent because of downright bad faith on the part of the Soviet Government. 
One should also, however, take into account the not unnaturally unco- 
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operative attitude of the Chinese, saddled with obligations which they can 
only openly denounce at the cost of alienating Great Britain and the United 
States. 

The virtual failure to get the treaty working and the sharpening of the 
bitter struggle between the Chinese Communists and the Kuomintang have 
contributed to a grave deterioration in Sino-Soviet relations. Simultaneously 
Moscow has carried on a gradually increasing campaign of denigration of 
the Kuomintang and of the American “reactionaries” to whom, according 
to Moscow propaganda, the Kuomintang owes its continued existence. A 
more detailed examination of events since the eMry is, however, necessary 
in order to explain the present position. 

In August 1945, Japan collapsed. The retreat from Manchuria was 
too rapid to permit of a scorched-earth policy and the Russians occupied 
the three Eastern Provinces in an intact and flourishing condition. During 
the Japanese occupation the whole area had been intensively developed and 
its rich resources of coal, minerals and timber were in the process of being 
exploited. China looked forward to the reconquest of these provinces as a 
means towards the rehabilitation of her devastated regions, and the agreements 
reached with the U.S.S.R. concerning military operations in Manchuria and 
Chinese sovereignty there reinforced Chinese hopes that these provinces 
would be handed back intact once the military situation permitted. In fact, 
however, the Soviet Union delayed the territorial transfer, stripped many of 
the industrial undertakings of their machinery—which was then removed to 
the U.S.S.R.—and actively hindered the occupation of the territory by Gov- 
ernment troops by assisting Chinese Communist forces to enter these pro- 
vinces and acquire Japanese arms. Replying to foreign correspondents in 
February 1946, the Russian commander in Mukden, Major-General Kovtoun- 
Stankevich, admitted that industrial equipment had been removed to the 
Soviet Union and justified such action on the grounds that the equipment 
constituted war hooty. On February 19 and March 9 respectively the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Great Britain addressed notes of protest 
to the Soviet Government on this subject but received no satisfactory reply, 
owing to Soviet insistence that industrial equipment in Manchuria constituted 
war booty which their troops were entitled to seize—an interpretation, inci- 
dentally, entirely at variance with the ruling of the Anglo-American elemerits 
at the Control Council in Tokyo. 

The withdrawal of Soviet troops from all Chinese territories was origi- 
nally promised within three months of the capitulation of Japan. This agree- 
ment was not incorporated in the treaty, having been reached in conversation 
between Generalissimo Stalin and Dr. Soong. Soviet troops were, however, 
not finally withdrawn from China until May 3, 1946. The delay incurred 
must not be attributed solely to the Soviet Union. On at least two occasions 
—in December 1945 and January 1946—the Chinese Government requested 
the Soviet authorities to prolong their stay because the Government forces 
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were unable to be moved sufficiently rapidly, owing to winter conditions and 
a coal shortage. After this, Soviet publicists were quick to justify every 
delay on one pretext or another. Writing in Pravda on December 19, 1945 
on the subject of the American forces in China, a commentator named So- 
kolovsky stated that “the leaving of Soviet troops for some period in Man- 
churia would have more justification than the leaving of any foreign troops 
in North China.” He based this assertion on the long period of Japanese 
occupation, with the consequent need for a thorough “eradication of Japanese 
influence,” and on the long common frontier between Manchuria and the 
USSR, 

When the Soviet Command finally evacuated Chinese territories, Gov- 
ernment troops frequently found Chinese Communists in occupation. This 
could hardly have happened without the connivance of the Red Army. A 
flagrant example of this occurred in the Manchurian city of Changchung. 
It was reported from Chungking on November 13, 1945 that agreement had 
been reached between the Soviet and Chinese authorities on the use of Chang- 
chung airport by Chinese Government forces for the landing of troops who 
would hold the city after the Soviet evacuation. The city was not evacuated 
by the Russians until April 14, 1946, by which time Chinese Communists 
had reached the surrounding country in large numbers. Consequently the 
Government forces, which had been flown in, were overcome and the city 
passed into Communist hands. In a similar way the Chinese Communists 
appear to have gained control of many other important Manchurian cities. 
The partiality shown by the Soviet authorities for the Chinese Communists, 
while not surprising, is certainly directly counter to the text and spirit of 
the treaty and the agreement on the Three Eastern Provinces. 

The operation of the re-named Changchung Railway as foreshadowed 
in the agreement devoted to it is still in abeyance. Many of the committees 
which were to have worked out the details of transfer of property, admini- 
stration of the railway, and so forth, do not appear to have ever been estab- 
lished. Meanwhile, with the deterioration of relations and the open hostility 
of many of the Chinese people towards the Soviet Union, Soviet railwaymen 
in Chinese territory have found themselves the butt of popular feeling. In 
October 1946 Soviet railwaymen employed on the Changchung Railway in 
Mukden returned to the Soviet Union and a statement issued by the Soviet 
Embassy declared that the Chinese authorities had prevented the men from 
carrying out their duty, and that they were being otherwise molested. The 
failure to get the railway working may in the long run be injurious to the 
U.S.S.R. as well as to China, for the U.S.S.R. must have anticipated con- 
siderable economic and political advantages from this trans-Manchurian ar- 
tery. During the early stages of the Soviet occupation of this territory Soviet 
trading agencies were set up in various centres, to be abandoned later when 
it became evident that the Chinese Government was not prepared to go 
further in the matter of economic concessions. It is therefore extremely 
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unlikely that, as economic conditions improve in the Soviet Union, the present 
state of chaos on the railway will be permitted to endure. 

The exact state of affairs in Dairen remains obscure, but it is certainly 
not that envisaged by the agreement. The Soviet Army is still in occupation, 
and no Chinese civil administration has yet been installed, although a mayor 
was appointed by the Central Government in October 1945. A Chinese 
Foreign Office spokesman stated recently that China was preparing to take 
over the civil administration of Dairen and Port Arthur. According to 
some Chinese reports, Chinese Communists have infiltrated into Dairen and 
have developed important war industries there. The Chinese Government 
may once again find itself forestalled, and some apprehension has already 
been expressed on this point in Chinese broadcasts. A statement issued by 
the Soviet Tass agency on April 1, 1947, claimed that the Soviet Government 
had repeatedly asked the Chinese Government to take over the administration 
of Dairen and Port Arthur between the end of 1945 and March 1947. This 
may be technically correct, and no Chinese denial has been put forward to 
date. There are, however, many reports of Chinese attempts to land at 
ports on the Manchurian coast being obstructed by Chinese Communists, 
whose favourable positions were due to the previous Soviet occupation. 

While the Soviet Union fails signally to observe the spirit and sometimes 
even the letter of the Sino-Soviet treaty, China has already taken one great 
step towards meeting her Soviet neighbour halfway. The agreement con- 
cerning Outer Mongolia called for a plebiscite to confirm the inhabitants’ 
desire for full independence. The plebiscite was carried out in the presence 
of Chinese observers in October 1945 and resulted in an almost unanimous 
vote for independence. China accepted the result (a foregone conclusion) 
with good grace and has already established diplomatic relations with her 
former province. In view of the persistent Chinese claim since 1921 to 
sovereignty over Outer Mongolia (to which Soviet Russia formally assented), 
this must be regarded as a great diplomatic triumph for the Soviet-sponsored 
Outer Mongolia. 

A major cause of Soviet obstructionism appears to be the American 
orientation of Chinese governmental policy. This is probably even more 
displeasing to Moscow than the failure of the Chinese Communists to extend 
their sway further south, with the ultimate object of overthrowing or ob- 
taining virtual control of the Kuomintang Government. 

The presence of American troops in China was bitterly criticized in Pravda 
as early as December 19, 1945. The writer stated that their presence “in- 
spired the most irreconcilable circles of Chinese reaction,’ thus preventing 
a solution of China’s internal political problems. Ambassador Hurley, who 
had then just retired from his post, was accused of setting forth “an undis- 
guised programme of American penetration into China in order to counter 
‘British Imperialism’ and ‘Soviet Imperialism’ which he himself invented.” 
This contention was repeated in an article in the Communist Party’s journal 
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Bolshevik No. 7-8 in April 1946, and as the year progressed, condemnation 
of American policy became stronger and more frequent. The critics passed 
from general accusations that American aid strengthened reactionary elements 
in the Kuomintang to more particular charges. The American contention 
that their troops were in China to assist in the disarming of the Japanese 
was dismissed as a fabrication put forward to mask their real purpose of as- 
sisting the Government forces in their struggle against the Communists. The 
supply of American armaments at low prices, the continuation of lend-lease 
arrangements, and the training of Chinese troops by American instructors 
were noted in all Soviet papers and in many broadcasts. The criticism of 
the United States Bill to extend the period of military aid to China voiced 
by the leader of the Chinese Communists, Mao Tse-tung, was reproduced 
in Pravda on June 27, 1946. The ultimate departure of Soviet occupation 
forces in May 1946 was the signal for a volley of charges on the subject of 
American forces in China. On July 18, 1946, trade union paper Trud pub- 
lished a report of an article in a Chinese newspaper in which the writer had 
accused Chiang Kai-shek of selling the Chinese nation to American imperial- 
ists, and had implied the existence of a secret treaty between China and the 
United States. With customary caution the Soviet press has not gone to 
such provocative lengths off its own bat, although on August 10 Moscow 
Radio and Jzvestia both spoke in general terms of American intervention in 
China. In his answers to a questionnaire submitted to him by the Sunday 
Times Correspondent in Moscow on September 17, 1946, Marshal Stalin 
stated that he considered the speedy withdrawal of American troops from 
China essential to world peace. Taking their cue from this statement, 
Soviet publicists have since become more virulent in their attacks on the 
Chinese Goverument. IJzvestia on September 26, 1946, asserted that Ameri- 
can armaments were being shipped to China as “scrap.” Pravda on No- 
vember 29 published a Shanghai report that U.N.R.R.A. supplies went only 
to areas controlled by the Chinese Government and were largely used for 
the benefit of Government troops. On December 2 Pravda accused the 
Kuomintang of servility to foreign imperialists. Six days later, on December 
8, Izvestia insisted that the scale of American assistance to the Kuomintang 
surpassed all that America had given to China in eight years of war. The 
Sino-American agreement on friendship, trade and navigation signed on 
November 4, 1946 was not welcomed by Soviet critics. In an article entitled 
“The Inequitable Treaty between the U.S.A. and China” which appeared 
in Pravda on December 19, the writer took the view that this treaty was a 
return to the system of unequal treaties imposed by foreign Powers which 
China had only recently succeeded in overcoming. The growth of trade 
between the United States and China was noted with bitterness in Trud on 
February 23, 1947. An article in the fortnightly New Times published on 
April 4 describes Nanking as a parasite city which lives on the country, 
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giving nothing but government decrees in return, and claims that “now the 
country is run by the Americans.” 

The Sino-Soviet treaty aimed, among other things, at “rendering each 
other all possible economic assistance in the post-war period, in order to 
facilitate and accelerate reconstruction in both countries ... ,” but it is a 
moot point whether the Soviet Union is in fact interested in China’s rapid 
economic recovery. A prosperous China would be a strong China, capable 
of resisting Soviet infiltration in border regions such as Sinkiang, Inner 
Mongolia and Manchuria. Soviet trading agencies and their inevitable 
political implications were already well established in Sinkiang, until their 
dramatic withdrawal in 1943, and are now reported to be regaining their 
foothold. The detachment of Outer Mongolia from the Chinese orbit and 
its close political links with the Soviet Union, inaugurated twenty-five years 
ago, is now recognized by China. Tannu-Tuva, once part of Outer Mongolia 
and therefore coming under loose Chinese sovereignty, is now a part of the 
R.S.F.S.R. as a result of an obscure “voluntary” adherence in 1944. Inner 
Mongolia has long been the stronghold of the Chinese Communists and much 
of Manchuria has come under their sway, thanks to the recent Soviet occu- 
pation. Korean independence is supported by Moscow, only on condition, 
however, that the Korean Communists are assured a dominant influence in 
the Government. The assistance shown by the Soviet authorities to the 
Chinese Communists is undoubtedly the main reason for the deterioration 
of relations and the failure to get the 1945 Sino-Soviet agreements imple- 
mented. The parallel phenomenon of American aid to the Chinese Govern- 
ment in its protracted efforts to subdue the Communists places the whole 
question of a settlement in China in the forefront of world affairs. 
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SOME SOCIAL AND CULTURAL 
PROBLEMS OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


A. S. EBAN 


THE typical pattern of Middle Eastern life is one of conflict between East 
and West, between the old inheritance and the new potentiality. There is 
no longer any doubt where ultimate victory lies. A few decades ago the 
Arab East was autonomous within its own world of values. It had inherited 
from its classical age a system of ideas and a way of life; both were hallowed 
by religious faith and were accepted without question as valid and of enduring 
merit. But the principles of this world could maintain their hold only so long 
as no others competed for support. Their monopoly was preserved by isola- 
tion and undermined by contact. When Western Asia ceased to be a barrier 
and became a bridge between three continents the traditional Arab world, no 
longer insulated against the West, was exposed to a process of social and 
cultural change. Once the process was set on foot it gathered such momen- 
tum that one generation beheld both the wilderness and the promised land. 
The ideas and conventions of fathers commanded no allegiance in their sons. 

It is fashionable to attribute these changes entirely to a series of external 
intrusions beginning with Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt; running through 
the arrival of foreign missions in the Levant; and culminating in the intimate 
contacts of two world wars, which made the Near East an arena of Western 
rivalries. It is true, of course, that the Arab world was jerked into a ferment 
by forces outside itself. But there were also inward impulses, or acts of will, 
which made the Near East receptive of these outward influences. The Arab 
world co-operated in its own westernization. There was no Ataturk or Riza 
Shah to administer westernism to a reluctant patient, inflicting immediate 
discomfort in the hope of ultimate gain. Nor could European ideas, for all 
their potency, have made such a deep impression if they had fallen on re- 
sistant soil. The historian must trace the westernizing process by a simulta- 
neous glance within and beyond the Arab domain; and the effects of the 
process too must be classified into two compartments—the one of individual 
ideas, the other of collective social forces. It is impossible to discuss cultural 
problems except in the context of a social discussion ; for the abstract thought 
of the Near East is closely related at every point to the movements which 
transform Near Eastern society. In any case, we have wisely lost the habit 
in modern thinking of isolating cultural expression from the society which 
gives it birth. The Muses walk in the market place; they inhabit no exclu- 
sive Olympus of their own. In the subject under consideration we should 
find it hard to decide whether movements of thought are transforming society, 
or whether social forces are creating new patterns of thought. By discussing 
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the two aspects together we do justice both to the chicken and the egg without 
becoming entangled in tedious questions of ultimate origin. 

When we apply the term westernization to a process which has overtaken 
the whole region of the Middle East, we give a deceptive impression of uni- 
form effect. In this paper I am only pursuing lines of discussion suggested 
by a study of three works which portray the impact of the West upon a Mus- 
lim society—Dr. Taha Hussein’s Future of Egyptian Culture, Mr. Albert 
Hourani’s Syria and the Lebanon? and Dr. Haas’ Iran.* In these three areas 
the same sort of interaction has produced a different degree of tension, a differ- 
ent resultant both in social and cultural forms. If we scrutinize each area 
more deeply we may find that the results of westernization, though obviously 
important in quality, can easily be overstated quantitatively. The process 
has affected the countries exposed to Western contact more than those cut 
off from it. In those countries it has affected the urban more than the rural 
populations. Amongst the urban populations its influence has been restricted 
to certain groups of society and circles of culture, leaving the core of society 
virtually untouched. Amongst those sections of the urban populations ex- 
posed to Western contacts the process has affected some profoundly, many 
others superficially and externally. 

My first reflection, therefore, is a warning against overstating the case 
in the light of external evidence; for the forms of Western life are usually 
adopted long before its spirit is valued or understood. Thus, many a tra- 
veller in an Eastern city seeing all round him the evidences of Europe—the 
trousered men and unveiled women, the motorcar, the American film—con- 
cludes that all is transformed except for a picturesque residue of Eastern 
forms which lends relief. This ignores the gap in time between imitation of the 
European forms and assimilation of the European outlook. The externals 
of Western life have developed in Europe from a series of inward expres- 
sions. But an Arab, bent on assimilating Europe, is forced to go through 
the converse process: he must begin with the visible outward form and work 
his way inwards—from the body to the soul. That is all the difference be- 
tween being Western and becoming westernized. And in stopping short at 
the acceptance of Western forms, in refusing to follow the process to the ex- 
tent of absorbing Western ideas, many people in the Middle East are making 
a conscious choice. The only thing they admire in the West is its material 
and technical efficiency; they are sceptical of Europe’s pretensions to be 
founded on a valid moral and intellectual system. This doubt has been re- 
inforced in recent years. When the Near East first became conscious of the 
West, it was the age of liberal humanism in European thought. Islamic 
modernism was confident that it could absorb such influences without being 


untrue to its own inheritance. In the twentieth century, with its scientific 
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rationalism and efficient wars, many Arab and Muslim minds looked wist- 
fully backwards to the old serenity and inertia. And yet without the tech- 
niques of Europe it was apparent that the East would never awake. Many 
leaders of Arab thought resolved this conflict by living in two worlds. On 
the level of material culture they accepted the influence of the West; but their 
spiritual life was sfill nurtured mainly from the sources of traditional Islam. 
“The adoption of Western civilization was purely a matter of self-preserva- 
tion. No inner and emotional affinity and sympathy was possible.’ 

The westernizing movement, therefore, is restricted in its influence to cer- 
tain limited categories of Near Eastern society; and even amongst its ad- 
herents it is not followed without reserve. These inhibitions have important 
effects. First, a disparity is created between external forms and inner mo- 
tives. Secondly, an uncomfortable intermediate stage occurs where men have 
cut themselves adrift from a complete and unified culture which was their 
own, and have merely touched the surface of another world which they aspire 
to enter. Thirdly, since the whole process is undertaken in a mood of appre- 
hension and doubt, each advance towards the West is followed by a corres- 
ponding retreat. Professor H. A. R. Gibb has pointed out that it is wrong 
to regard this always as reaction, for every movement of human thought is 
composed of advances and retreats. “In its first stages nationalism tries in 
every way to assimilate the culture of its people to that of the West; in the 
second stage it stresses difference: it absorbs more and more the colour of its 
environment; it adapts the tradition of its own people, and in adapting it, 
attributes a new and heightened significance and value to it.”* Audacity is 
succeeded by reflection, and many who set out with high hopes fall by the 
way. Some sections of Arab society, firmly anchored in their own spiritual 
soil, declined to undertake the journey. The Wahabi movement was at once 
an affirmation of Islamic self-sufficiency and a refusal to attempt the westerni- 
zing revolution at all. The Peninsula, remote from the contacts to which 
the Fertile Crescent was exposed, could easily afford this isolation. For, as 
we shall see, the westernization of Arab thought is closely linked to social 
changes arising from European contact. Urbanization, the beginnings of 
industrialism, acceptance of a secular view of the State, have been both the 
prelude and the outcome of spiritual and intellectual movements in Egypt 
and the Levant. Since none of these conditions prevailed in the Arabian 
Peninsula, the maintenance of a traditional Muslim system was not a difficult 
achievement, so that the victory of Wahabism there teaches us very little 
about the relative potency of the old and the new traditions in Muslim life. 
Far greater interest and significance attaches, therefore, to symptoms of a 
conservative movement in Eastern countries which have come under the full 
impact of the West. Those who believed that the westernizing revolution 
had won a complete and immediate victory must have been rudely awakened 


1Haas, Iran, p. 174. 
2The Near East (Chicago University Press, Harris Foundation Lectures, 1942), p. 57. 
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by the popularity of the Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt and the Fertile Cres- 
cent. From small beginnings in Ismailiya in 1928 this movement has grown 
until it represents the second and most powerful force in Egyptian political 
life. A fair estimate is that the Brotherhood today has the support of be- 
tween 100,000 and 150,000 members, including about 10,000 enrolled in the 
para-military Youth Organization, Gawwala. The fact that an organization, 
based on dogmatic Islam, violent zenophobia and social reaction, can have 
reached these dimensions in the very centre of Western influence in the Arab 
world, indicates that the attempt to cultivate an appreciation of the West in 
Muslim society has not been an unqualified success. There has been no 
similar attempt in Turkey to put the clock back to where it stood before Ata- 
turk’s reforms. The revolution there has all the finality, for good or ill, of a 
surgical operation. The Arab process being organic and gradual is exposed 
to fluctuation. 

There are many other expressions of cultural life in the Arab world which 
indicate that the assimilation of European forms is still in its early stages and 
incomplete. Progress has been most marked in the Arabic literary movement, 
whose leaders were for the most part immersed in the French literary tradi- 
tion, which they have applied with marked success to the new conventions 
of Arabic writing. They had the advantage of a versatile and flexible in- 
strument in the Arabic language, whose resources are equal to the most am- 
bitious feats of adaptation. In other forms of cultural expression, where the 
medium was less responsive, the achievement has been far less impressive. 
Poetry has not been liberated from its classical bondage. No music, art, or 
architecture have emerged which show the same success in synthetizing the 
Arab and European styles as the literary movement has achieved. It is evi- 
dently easier to decide upon a new orientation of ideas than to carry the de- 
cision out in all the manifold fields of spiritual experience. 

It might be worth while here to summarize some of the factors which 
have caused the slowing down of westernization after its first impulsive ardour. 
The motive force in the whole problem is education; and by any quantitative 
assessment the performance of the Arab world in this sphere has been ad- 
mirable. In Egypt, Palestine, Iraq and the Levant States, the number of 
those who have undergone a process of education has grown from year to 
year by leaps and bounds. But the difficulties which the educational move- 
ment faces are still formidable. First, there is need of a fair adjustment be- 
tween the elementary, secondary and higher stages and this has nowhere been 
successfully achieved. Two contrary trends can be observed. In Egypt 
there has been an undue congestion in higher education at a time when the 
efforts to institute compulsory education on the elementary level have been 
frustrated by social factors. A competent Egyptian observer regards the 
movement of elementary education under State auspices as a total failure.’ 


1Mohammed Allouba Pasha, Elements of Egyptian Politics (Cairo, 1942). Text in 
Arabic. 
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On the other hand, a university population is increasing rapidly. The pro- 
portion of university graduates to the total population is eleven times as great 
in Egypt as in the United Kingdom. And this growth of the graduate popu- 
lation has taken place with no corresponding increase in the openings available 
in the liberal professions or in government service. There is some cause for 
disquiet in the independent growth of higher education unrelated to social 
needs. Higher education can make a man unfit for, or even contemptuous 
of, an agricultural life, without ensuring him a fixed abode in clerical or 
professional work. The discontents set up by this process have had a far 
reaching effect on Egypt’s social and political life. There is no doubt that 
Near Eastern educational policy requires careful planning in conformity with 
social trends. Technical and vocational education with an agricultural bias 
would avoid the otherwise inevitable creation of an unemployed intellectual 
class; and some balance must be achieved between the production of graduates 
and the scope for their employment. 

In other Arab countries, the disproportion is in the opposite direction. 
Elementary education too rarely develops into higher studies. Thus, in the 
Levant States the figures for 1938 show that whereas 230,000 passed through 
the elementary schools, only 17,000 proceeded to secondary education, and 
only 1,500 were engaged in higher studies. In Iraq, the figures of students 
for an average year are—in elementary education 90,000, in secondary edu- 
cation 10,000 and in higher education 1,800. It will, I think, be generally 
agreed that the process of achieving some harmony between Muslim tradition 
and Western influences is a feat of intellect quite beyond the resources of 
elementary education alone. In the Fertile Crescent too few have the oppor- 
tunity of attempting the feat. Thus, the difficulties of educational admini- 
stration restrict the pace at which westernism can proceed. 

A vicious circle is sometimes created in the relation of education to social 
life. In Iraq and Egypt attempts to institute widespread elementary education 
have encountered much parental opposition. In families living below sub- 
sistence level the child is not regarded as a potential citizen of a renascent 
State, but as a source of immediate revenue through child labour. In the 
great factories of Mekalla Kubra, outside Cairo, one can still see pitiful spec- 
tacles reminiscent of European countries in the early dates of the Industrial 
Revolution. The advantages of education do not compete with the urgency 
of adding threepence a day to the family income. Bad social conditions 
hinder education, and lack of education perpetuates bad social conditions. 

The westernizing process is not only impeded by the social and admini- 
strative difficulties of education. There is as yet no clear agreement on the 
sort of culture to which an educated Arab should aspire. We have already 
touched upon the tug of conscience between the old inheritance and the appeal 
of Western thought. It is impossible to resolve this conflict unless both ele- 
ments, Islam and the West, are accurately grasped and understood. What 
are the enduring values of Islamic thought? Which of these can be retained 
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in the bustle and confusion of modern life? We, who have been orientalists, 
have become so entangled in our own grammatical and scholastic wrangles 
that we have given no conclusive answer to this basic question. But the ina- 
bility of Europeans to define the essence of Muslim culture is as nothing in 
comparison with the failure of the Eastern world to understand what the 
West signifies in moral terms. This is largely because Arab thinkers have 
never even contemplated the root and trunk of Western culture, embedded 
as it is in the mixed soil of Hellenism and Judaeo-Christianity. They have 
clung to one of the lighter, more flowery, and more distant branches—that 
of nineteenth century French romanticism. For this reason the time and 
energy spent in the contemplation of Western culture have not yielded their 
full harvest. Thus, the educational crisis in the Arab world is concerned 
with content and not only with form. It would be unfortunate if the problem 
were made still more difficult by carrying the political argument with the 
West into the educational sphere. No one who is conscious of what France 
has achieved in this regard, and what this achievement has meant for the 
awakening conscience of the East, can be gratified to learn that of the 120 
French schools closed down in Syria three years ago only seven have been 
re-opened. But even if the immediate political asperities are kept out of the 
argument, the hope of intellectual progress collides at every stage with the 
deadening effect of social inertia. A new culture will not spring from the 
old society; and the westernization of society lags well behind the westerni- 
zation of ideas. There is no surprise in this ; a man may change his conception 
of the universe over-night, but no mere act of will can conjure up new social 
forms for old. The social disabilities of the Middle East spring from no 
lack of resources or potentialities, but from obsolete methods of organization, 
distribution and technique. The primary changes affecting Arab society are 
a rapid population increase and a tendency of urbanization, with a consequent 
shift from primary to secondary and tertiary occupations. Urbanization has 
not proceeded on anything like the European scale. In four decades of 
Western contact the urban population in Iraq has risen from 7 per cent to 
9 per cent, and in Egypt from 9 per cent to 13 per cent. In Syria and the 
Lebanon the urban population has remained constant at 20 per cent. In 
the Arab sector of Palestine there has been a large absolute growth of both 
rural and urban population, but the relation between the two has remained 
constant. 

Now this growth of population has not been accompanied by an expansion 
of resources or a development of techniques, as it was in Europe. Increasing 
multitudes have striven to subsist on static resources of wealth. The 3% per 
cent of Egypt’s land, which is regarded as cultivable, must somehow sustain 
a population of 17 millions, as against 9 millions fifty years ago. The peasant’s 
allotment grows smaller and smaller, obsolete methods of cultivation persist, 
and a rock-bottom of decline is reached with an agricultural population, 
disease-ridden and drowned in debt, living on an average per capita income 
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of £5 annually. This poverty is so extreme that instead of becoming an 
incentive to reform it produces an apathy which forbids all changes. “The 
vast majority,” writes Cleland, “have diseases which enervate their bodies 
and dull their minds, and diminish their ambitions to a sufficient extent so 
that they have no courage to face an adventure into some unknown area where 
they might improve their condition.” Here we have the phenomenon, rare 
in Middle Eastern life, of a growing population extracting a dwindling sub- 
sistence from static resources. The usual pattern is quite different; it is of 
vast potential wealth and a population too meagre in numbers and poor in 
equipment to exploit it. The most startling example is Iraq. In Western 
terms, here is wealth untold—of hand and power and water. But the social 
historian turns away from this potentiality to a disappointing reality. “The 
splendour of the past,” wrote Zwemer, ‘“‘can scarcely be believed because of 
the ruin of the present.” The ruin is more concretely expressed in terms of 
a 60 per cent infant mortality, an average expectation of life of twenty-seven 
years, and 80 per cent of the population living below the annual subsistence 
level of £12 per head.* And this is at one extremity of the justly named 
Fertile Crescent, at whose other end the Lebanese villagers in many parts 
subsist on 4 piastres per day per head.* 

Now it may be doubted—though I do not share the doubt—whether West- 
ern thought can satisfy the Muslim quest for a coherent spiritual world. But 
it certainly can answer the technical problems which are the key to any re- 
vival of Middle Eastern society. And once the Middle East achieved a mini- 
mal physical vitality can anyone question that its cultural movements, resting 
on a well adjusted society, would take on new vigour and new force? The 
harsh fact is that cultural revolution cannot be combined with social conserva- 
tism. And the failuie to comprehend this fact produces the present crisis 
in the westernization of the Middle East. It is not only a question of new 
techniques in agricultural and industrial production. The need is for a re- 
adjustment of social relationships—between landowners and tenants, between 
urban and rural society—and within rural society between the settled cultiva- 
tors and the nomad tribal groups. All this involves a separation between 
justified loyalty to the great Muslim heritage of ideas and misplaced affection 
for the social framework in which that heritage has for centuries been confined. 
In the Western conception the nation is a focus of solidarity, not only in 





external relations when power and prestige are involved; it is also a focus 
of solidarity within the fold—in the relations of citizens with each other. In 
the East, the unifying conception of nationalism is applied only to politics in 
the narrower sense; behind the fagade linger the old disruptive forces—region- 
alism, unrestricted competition and social apathy. 

The conclusion is, that if the Middle East wishes to import the West into 


1W. Cleland, The Population Problem in Egypt (Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 1936), p. 87. 
2Hashim Jawad, The Social Structure of Iraq (Baghdad, 1946), pp. 9-12. 
3Fouad Saade in L’Agriculture—Richesse Nationale (Beirut, 1942), p. 27. 
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its reviving life, the attempt can only prosper if the West is accepted as an 
indivisible whole—a unified system of culture and society. It is useless to 
import Parliamentary procedure without having the first axiom of Parlia- 
mentary life—a literate electorate. It is vain to put Western machines to 
work upon the land without transforming the agrarian system which holds 
prosperity in thrall. It is futile to ape a Western party system with no per- 
ception of the social and economic factors which have divided citizens into 
parties within the Western State. It is shallow to build a literature on a 
special manifestation of Western thought without studying the moral roots of 
Western civilization in Hellenist and Bibical philosophy. To lick the jam off 
the Western pill will bestow some sweetness but no cure. 

I may seem to have begged the question whether the process of westerni- 
zation is beneficial at all. Were it not better that the forms of life which were 
crystallized and sheltered under the Ottoman Caliphate should endure 
unhindered side by side with the culture and society of the West? The first 
argument against this nostalgia is the Iraqi infantile mortality, the Egyptian 
bilharzia, and all the rest. But the whole argument is barren, for the decision 
has been made beyond recall. The anchor of static mediaevalism has been 
lifted and the journey is through uncharted seas; once this has happend a new 
haven must be sought. There could be no greater disaster for the Middle 
East than that it should stop half-way along the road, after the old forms have 
been discarded and before a new system of ideas and society has been con- 
structed. The attempt to fashion Western civilization in the image of Arab tra- 
dition may be unbelievably hard, but there will only be Levantinism and decay 
if, once begun, it is abandoned. History has the comforting message that Islam 
successfully digested the cultures of Byzantium and Persia, and yet retained 
its own special character. Its capacity for absorption and adaptation cannot 
have been exhausted. 

Many of the aids to a proper understanding of the West will be provided 
from outside the Middle East. Commercial interests, educational and medi- 
cal missions, industrial partnership, technical and political advisers, all have 
their part to play. In some countries, such as Egypt, high standards of per- 
formance in scholarship, medicine and applied sciences have been attained 
through cultural intercourse with the West. In Palestine there is the unique 
circumstance that a society based on scientific agriculture, skilled industry 
and social co-operation is constructing itself upon the very doorstep of the 
Arab world. It has all the recommended ingredients of a Western society 
living in the Middle East ; but it is not an Arab society. In a sense the prob- 
lem of Hebrew culture and society is the mirrored opposite of that which the 
Arab world confronts. Arab society starts off with an Eastern environment 
to which it endeavours to adapt Western ideas. Jewish society starts off 
with Western ideas, which it must contrive to adapt to an Eastern environ- 
ment. I cling to the heresy that there is an objective historic harmony in this 
relationship, a basic affinity, more profound than the transient political dead- 
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lock which obscures it. The fact is that the Arab East needs scientific agri- 
culture, the development of industry on the raw material of skill, the establish- 
ment of co-operative institutions, the harnessing of applied research to 
regional problems of health and development. No process which exemplifies 
these things is alien to its interest. Nor would it be considered so if the politi- 
cal institutions of the Middle East expressed the ethnic and cultural diversity 
of the area, instead of imposing a spurious homogeneity based on one of its. 
cultures, which has a right to predominance, but not to monopoly, in political 
rights. 

But I find myself in thorny by-ways here and must resume the high road 
and summarize some conclusions. The upshot is that the welfare of the Arab 
world requires a safe completion of the westernizing process which has 
begun. No salvation is to be gained by retreat. In the realm of ideas the 
readjustment has made swift progress, though there has been superficiality in 
the selection of Western models, and a more subtly adjusted educational policy 
is required. The movements of anti-Western reaction, such as the Muslim 
Brotherhood, are so negatively conceived that they are unlikely to counteract 
the many positive contributions of Western thought to modern Islamic life. 
But the real task is to introduce ideas of progress into the institutions and 
equipment of oriental society. There is the idea of social responsibility and 
initiative; there are the widening horizons of scientific ingenuity, there is 
nationality as a unifying force within society—not only as a label for a consti- 
tutional apparatus. There is the difficult problem of harmony in a pattern of 
ethnic diversity. And underlying all else there is the realization that culture 
and society are inseparable and that institutions cannot be copied if their 
spirit or inspiration be not grasped. 

For those who expected that this audacious transformation on which the 
Arab world is bent could be completed in a night, history has no comfort, and 
they deserve none. No historian will be astonished that the Middle East 
advances towards its destiny in measured gait often clinging stubbornly to 
creeds outworn. Men do not part easily with their traditions either in the 
East, or for that matter in the West. Those who drew up the Declaration of 
Independence understood this well: “All experience hath shown that man- 
kind are more disposed to suffer while evils are sufferable than to right them- 
selves by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed.” 


March 1947, 
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*CoMPASS OF THE WorLD. A Symposium on Political Geography. Edited by Hans 
W. Weigert and Vilhjamur Stefansson. Maps by Richard E. Harrison. 1944. 
(New York: Macmillan Co. $3.50.) 1946. (London, Toronto, Bombay, 
Sydney: George G. Harrap. 8%” X 51%”. xvi +466 pp. Maps. 15s.) 

Tuis collection of twenty-eight essays—grouped into six chapters—is described 
as a symposium of political geography. Its contributors are fully representative of 
the range of geographical leadership during the last thirty years in Britain and the 
United States of America; and we note, in addition to the editors themselves—each 
of whom contributes—the names of Mackinder, Bowman, Hartshorne, Lattimore, 
Cressey and Fairgrieve amongst those well known. The net has been flung too wide 
to permit of conformity to a single plan and of a uniform standard of scholarship: 
but the theme which recurs almost throughout is the influence of the great land- 
masses of the Northern Hemisphere on the shaping of global affairs. Indeed, but for 
the inclusion of a paper by the late Sir Halford Mackinder, the book might well have 
been dedicated to him, for without doubt his concept of the “‘Heartland,”’ first granted 
expression over forty years ago, is its inspiration. 

The founding of a philosophy of political geography divorced from association 
with geopolitics is still in an early stage; and the editors would have earned the 
gratitude of their contemporaries had they, on this most suitable occasion, reserved 
space for discussion of the concept of the subject, which, on the side of definition and 
organization, is in need of the guidance of its most mature and authoritative thinkers. 

Some of the essays are new; others are summaries or reprints of papers or larger 
works already published. The most obvious comment which occurs to the reviewer 
is that one or two of the essays have not been sufficiently revised in the light of events 
of the second world war. A more prominent appearance of the date of publication 
would greatly assist the reader. 

Perhaps the greatest merit of the book is its constant encouragement to look at 
the world not through the medium of Mercator, but by means of the globe. Need 
for brevity prevents the raising of more than one or two particularly obvious points. 
Huntington and Griffith Taylor continue to engage in evaluations of ‘‘optimum”’ 
climatic conditions for human energy which have little scientific justification, though 
it is notable that they have learnt caution in avoiding some of the more sweeping of 
their generalizations. The late Sir Halford Mackinder (p. 168) did not take full 
account of the relative emptiness of his “Heartland” in respect of population density. 
His view that its garrison is now numerically adequate to its task is rather in conflict 
with the facts. 


W. FitzGERALD 


Hommes Matsons PaysaGes. Essai sur l’environnement humain. Par Urbain 
Cassan. Introduction by ‘‘Présences.” 1946. (Paris: “‘Présences,” Librairie 
Plon. 7%” X 434". x +234pp. Frs. 100.) 

FRENCH geographers have been pioneers in the study of man in relation to his 
environment and in the concept of regional contrasts. This book is a remarkably 
comprehensive survey of the whole field. The author shows that man is profoundly 


1Books marked with an asterisk (*) are in the Library of the Institute. 
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intiuenced by his environment however much he may himself change it, that he cannot 
prevent progress but, by an understanding of natural laws, may direct it. 

The form of the house is particularly significant in the study of the inter-relation- 
ship of man and his environment—it is always built in accordance with certain natural 
laws, though generally quite unconsciously. The grouping of houses into villages 
and towns leads to a study of regional contrasts. Whereas the concept of the ‘‘pays”’ 
is familiar to every Frenchman, the Englishman thinks in terms of counties or adminis- 
trative divisions rather than natural units, hence the meaning of “‘paysages” is less 
obvious. Though man may change his environment to a very great extent, it continues 
to exercise both a physiological and psychological influence on him. Just as one 
observes certain rules of hygiene for mental and bodily health, so it is essential to 
know and respect the controlling disciplines in order to maintain an equilibrium 
between human life and the natural forces of the environment. 

L. D. Stamp 


*LirE LINE TO A PrRoMISED LAND. By Ira A. Hirschmann. 1946. (New York: 

The Vanguard Press. 8%” X 5%”. xvi +214 pp. $2.75.) 

Mr. HIRSCHMANN was especially privileged when he went to Turkey as the 
special envoy of President Roosevelt’s War Refugee Board, set up in 1943 ‘‘to take 
action for the immediate rescue from the Nazis, of as many as possible of the persecuted 
minorities of Europe” (p. 19). The story of his mission is of such interest that, told 
without prejudice, it might have served to point the way to concerted international 
action to succour the survivors. Mr. Hirschmann is politically too partisan to have 
achieved that great purpose. 

Quoting part of the moving inscription on the Statue of Liberty in New York 
Harbour, Mr. Hirschmann adds (p. 182): ‘But the words have lost their meaning for 
many Americans. Our golden door is shut. Buta small aperture in Palestine’s door is 
somehow being kept open, despite the strenuous efforts of the British to bottle it.” The 
italics are mine, as the shortest comment on the temper and greatest weakness of 
this book. 

BERTHA L. BRACEY 


*Tus I REecALL 1939-1945. By Arnold Levy. 1946. (London: The Saint Catharine 

Press. 74%” X 5”. xii +311 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

Tus is a record of the impact of the war on the life of the ordinary British 
citizen, with many quotations, prose and verse, from the contemporary daily and 
periodical press. 

The arrangement shifts to and fro a little jerkily from the plain chronicle to the 
special article, but the reader will be compensated for the somewhat scrappy effect 
by a remarkably comprehensive study of war conditions and an imposing array of 
statistics both vital and domestic. 

P. E. BAKER 


A CurRISTIAN YEAR Book. 1947 Edition. A Popular Reference Book of Places, 
People and Events, Societies and Churches—including those concerned with the 
Ecumenical Christian Movement. (London: Student Christian Movement Press, 
56 Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1. 714” X 5”. 312 pp. 5s.) 

Tus useful and well-edited reference book has been completely revised and 
expanded since its last edition in 1945. There are sections on the Ecumenical Move- 
ment, education, social action, and international affairs inciuding the atomic bomb, 
as well as those on communions and countries. The alphabetical precedence of the 
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Anglican Communion represents its flavour and standpoint, but members of other 
denominations have contributed. The only persecution mentioned in the section on 
Mexico is that of Protestants by Roman Catholics, 


Martin WIGHT 


THE Wor.p oF LEARNING 1947. With an Introduction by Dr. Gilbert Murray, 
O.M. 1947. (London, W.C.1.: Europa Publications Ltd., 39 Bedford Square. 
10” X 8”. 520 pp. 60s.) 
Tuis is the first edition of a guide book to academic life throughout the world. 
It contains the salient details of the personnel and organization of learned societies, 
universities, research institutions, libraries, museums, etc. This is a very useful 


reference book, the value of which would be enhanced if it had an index of institutions 
and journals. 


Wuo’s WHO IN PARLIAMENT. Compiled by Carol Bunker. 1946. (London: St. 
Botolph Publishing Co. 834” X 5%”. 176 pp. paper 6s. cloth 7s. 6d.) 
THIs is a compact guide to the British House of Commons with biographical 
notes on Members, the composition of the Coalition Government and the Labour 


Government and the Departments of State and their Ministers under both Govern- 
ments. 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


*ScIENTIFIC Man vs. Power Potitics. By Hans J. Morgenthau, Associate 
Professor of Political Science, University of Chicago. 1946. (Chicago, Illinois: 
The University of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University Press. 734” 
xX 54". ix + 245 pp. $3.00. 16s. 6d.) 

THE author's thesis is the over-estimation of the value of scientific method in the 
examination of social and political problems. He criticizes the optimism of liberal 
thinkers who look forward to a world of peace, whether as a consequence of free trade 
and free thought, or as the result of rigid regimentation on Marxist lines. He insists 
on the importance of accident in history and on the supremacy of emotion over reason 
in political affairs. It is difficult to discern, in this unfavourable survey of the social 
sciences, any constructive suggestions, but the author holds that politics is an art 
and not a science. In his view it is the statesman and not the sociologist who can 
best gauge the strength of opposing forces, but even he “has no assurance of success 
in the immediate task and not even the expectation of solving the long-range problem. .. 
No formula will give the statesman certainty, no calculation eliminate the risk, 
no accumulation of facts open the future. While his mind yearns for the apparent 
certainty of science, his actual condition is more akin to the gambler’s than to the 
scientist's’ (p. 221). The growing belief in the power of science to cope with political 
problems is regarded as a symptom of a general decay in the political thinking of 
the Western world. The author looks to moral forces to oppose this decay but gives 
little indication of their nature. 


C. H. Descu 


STaTES AND Morats. A Study in Political Conflicts. By T. D. Weldon, Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. 1946. (London: John Murray. 8” x 5%". 
xi + 302 pp. 9s.) 
It is the great merit of this book that it refuses to isolate political theories from 
political facts or facts from theories. As Mr. Weldon says, ‘Anyone who attempts 
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to discuss any practical political question without a background of political philosophy 
is usually talking rather at random... Statements made in this way may make sense 
by accident, especially if, as frequently happens, they are moderately accurate 
recollections of more authoritative pronouncements, since the ‘source’ may have had 
a coherent philosophy and have been able to say what he meant even though his 
imitator is incompetent to do so. But this is at best an unhappy and dangerous 
situation” (p. 10). The theorist, for his part, derives his material from the practical 
political systems with which he is acquainted, and theories differ because States 
differ. Mr. Weldon illustrates his views by a brief exposition of the ideas of six of the 
greatest political theorists. 

In this survey, which is brilliantly done, there are obviously points at which one 
would be tempted to interpolate a query, but the author disarms criticism by admitting 
that in such a short space many necessary qualifications are bound to be omitted. 
His parallel discussions of four modern political systems are perhaps open to more 
fundamental criticism. 

Mr. Weldon takes a big step beyond his initial premises in the assertion that the 
differences between political systems and States arise out of ‘‘a fundamental dis- 
agreement as to the kinds of act which are moral” (p. 212). If one accepts the 
arguments, which he presents with much force, it is difficult to deny his pessimistic 
conclusion that ‘‘what is now confronting us is the likelihood of a religious war, even 
though no theological issue is at stake” (p. 297). 

States and Morals opens the door to discussions of fundamental importance, if 
not invariably to agreement. It has a lively and lucid style, and refreshing common- 
sense. Above all, Mr. Weldon gives the rare but unmistakable impression that is 
made by a writer who is determined to think political problems out for himself from 
their roots, instead of merely repeating clichés and platitudes. He has said many 
things that badly needed saying. 


ALFRED COBBAN 


PERSUASION OR Force. Being the first Ramsay Muir Memorial Lecture delivered 
at Cambridge on August 4th, 1946, by The Rt. Hon. Viscount Samuel, G.C.B., 
G.B.E., D.C.L. 1947. (London: Victor Gollancz. 734%” X 5’. 15 pp. 6d.) 
Tuis is the first of the annual lectures in memory of Ramsay Muir. Lord Samuel 

pays that great Liberal the appropriate tribute of a moving restatement of the liberal 

and constitutionalist faith in its relation to international politics. 


MartTIN WIGHT 


Victory. War Speeches by the Right Hon. Winston S. Churchill, O.M., C.H., M.P. 
1945. 6th Volume of Winston Churchill’s War Speeches. Compiled by Charles 
Eade. 1946. (London: Cassell. 834” X 5%”. xi +239 pp. Illus. 12s. 6d.) 
Here is the final volume of Mr. Churchill’s war speeches, compiled with Mr. 

Eade’s customary efficiency. It is a series unequalled, for quality and number, in 

any country or any age. Mr. Eade has happily included the Election speeches, when 

Mr. Churchill with endearing truculence exchanged the national leader for the party 

chieftain, and brought the series to an end. His potboilers and routine pronounce- 

ments are as vivid with personality as the sentences of Dr. Johnson—in answer to a 

question about the Services adopting an American shark-repellant invention: ‘““My 

honourable and gallant Friend may rest assured that His Majesty’s Government are 
entirely opposed to sharks’ (p. 97). These speeches are for the most part both 
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indispensable historical material and fine oratory, but it is difficult for the present 
generation to regard them with detachment. They come so close to national experience 
and personal recollection that they are reread in an edulcorating mist of memory. 


MarTIN WIGHT 


DEMOCRACY AND ITs Rrvats. An Introduction to Political Theories. By Christopher 

Lloyd. Second and revised edition. 1946. (London, New York, Toronto: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 734” X 5”. vi +199 pp. Biblio. at end of chapters. 
5s.) 

THis is an admirable little book. There is nothing particularly new about it 
but I do not think there is meant to be. It is exactly what the sub-title describes. 
It is interesting and lively, full of ideas. There are lists of suggested reading at the 
end of each chapter and an appendix of essay questions. Any tutorial class discussing 
political theory would find it most useful. My only criticism of Mr. Lloyd’s views 
is that he has been beguiled by Professor Hobhouse into putting Bosanquet among 
the misguided philosophers who showed the way to Hitler, which is silly. 


LINDSAY 


THE SUBSTANCE OF Potitics. By A. Appadorai. 1944. 2nd edition. (Indian 
Branch: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 834” x 534”. viii + 528 
pp. 10s. 6d.) 

THIS is a competent and interesting text-book. The author discusses one after 
another the problems of political theory; the history of government; modern consti- 
tutions and the organization of government. It is all well informed and up-to-date, 
and there is a good select bibliography with every chapter. 


LINDSAY 


*RACIAL PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Eric John Dingwell. 1946. (London: Watts 

& Co. 8” X54". x +256 pp. Index. 8s. 6d.) 

THIs is a useful and comprehensive review of the racial problem in its manifesta- 
tions of colour prejudice and anti-Semitism. It compresses a vast amount of relevant 
material into an astonishingly small space. The weakest and least illustrative chapter 
is that dealing with the U.S.S.R.’s handling of situations which may engender colour 
prejudice. 


H. A. WynDHAM 


*A DICTIONARY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFarRS. By A.M.Hyamson. 1946. (London: 
Methuen. 734” X 5”. 353 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


THIS is a very short encyclopaedia, scarcely longer than the Penguin Political 
Dictionary and a great deal more diffuse. There is no room for any maps, for reference 
to individual statesmen or for reproduction of any texts—even that of the Atlantic 
Charter is baldly summarized. The items covered consist largely of countries, raw 
materials and international agreements, but the principle of selection appears some- 
what arbitrary: there is a note on Belgium but none on France, a note on wool but 
none on cotton, a note on the Teheran Declaration but none on the Cairo Conference. 
The entries on Communism,, Socialism, Fascism, Syndicalism and the like are too 
vague to be helpful, in contrast to those on anti-Semitism and Zionism which are 
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clear and well-informed. The author’s sense of proportion is obscure—he gives less 
than five pages on China and over fifteen on India— and his accuracy is questionable 
(see, for instance, the notes on the Curzon Line and on Finland). It is difficult to 
think that this is the reference book that is needed on international affairs. 


J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


*Prus oF Peace. A Study of the Pacific Work of His Holiness Pope Pius XII in 
The World War, 1939-1945. By the Rev. Reginald F. Walker, C.S.Sp. (Dublin: 
M. H. Gill & Son. 8%” X 5%”. 182 pp. Biblio. 7s. 6d.) 


THE sub-title of this book is misleading, suggesting, as is indeed suggested by 
the scope of the introductory historical pages entitled ‘‘Perspective,’’ that it is 
concerned with the diplomatic activity of the Holy See during the late war. In fact 
it is concerned to make schematic analyses, with much use of numbered paragraphs 
and bold type, of the principal public utterances of Pope Pius XII. There is seldom 
any indication of the source of the texts used, which are English versions throughout 
and do not always bear the marks of great exactitude; and where the source is given, 
it is usually one already easily available. In short, Father Walker’s book is not 
intended for the critical student, but as a convenient handbook in controversy. 
For that purpose it is admirable, although an index would have added to its value. 

The book is in three parts: ‘‘Counsels of Peace,” covering the six months of the 
pontificate of Pius XII prior to the outbreak of war; “‘Succour in Conflict,” which 
includes some detail about the practical charitable activity of the Holy See; and 
“Peace and the New World Order,” recapitulating the principles of social and 
international order defined in pontifical allocutions. 

MIcHAEL DERRICK 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


*THE COVENANT AND THE CHARTER. The Henry Sidgwick Memorial Lecture 
delivered at Newnham College, Cambridge on 30 November 1946. By J. L. 
Brierly, D.C.L., LL.M., Chichele Professor of International Law and Fellow of 
All Souls College, Oxford. 1947. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 
i XS". 2epp.. is; 6d.) 

PROFESSOR BRIERLY contrasts the co-operative character of the League, which 
was based on the agreement between sovereign States to do certain things, with the 
quasi-organic character of the United Nations, which confers the power of directing 
how the collective body should act on one of its organs, the Security Council. Article 
XVI precisely defined the event upon which sanctions were to become applicable; 
Chapter VII gives the Security Council instead a blank cheque to determine both 
when peace is endangered and the measures to be adopted—which might well be 
another Munich (p. 13). The corollary of the Covenant’s co-operative principle was 
the unanimity rule, which, pace the disingenuous statement of the Great Powers at 
San Francisco, did not paralyse the League. The corollary of a quasi-organic develop 
ment would be majority voting, but this has been achieved only in the perverted 
form of the Great Power veto. The veto precludes the United Nations from taking 
action against a Great Power, and a collective system which “does not propose to 
deal with aggression by a Great Power, is, I venture to say, not a system of collective 
security at all’ (p. 18). For the Charter reflects the assumptions prevalent at 
Dumbarton Oaks, that unity of purpose among the Big Three would continue, and 
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that renewed aggression would come only from Germany and Japan. Thus the 
Covenant system of public law and graded sanctions has been replaced by the Charter 
system of security intended to be always ready for immediate action, but capable of 
being jammed by a single Great Power. ‘We must realize that what we have done 
is to exchange a system which might or might not have worked for one which cannot 
work, and that instead of limiting the sovereignty of States we have actually extended 
the sovereignty of the Great Powers, the only States whose sovereignty is still a 
formidable reality in the modern world” (p. 23). How different is this cool analysis 
in language of studied restraint, from the cant and self-deception that accompanied 
the establishment of the United Nations, the disagreeable lack of candour of the 
Great Power statement at San Francisco, the lack of realism of the official British 
Commentary. These few pages are the best thing we have yet had on their subject. 


MartTIN WIGHT 


*ORGANISATION DE LA PAIX EN EUROPE, DEPUIS LES ORIGINES jusQU’A L’O.N.U. 
By Pierre Rain, Professeur 4 |’Institut d'Etudes Politiques. 1946. (Paris: 
La Table Ronde, 4 Rue Jules-Cousin, IVe. 734” X 5%". 237 pp. Frs. 120.) 


IN so far as there have been few popular works devoted to showing international 
relations as tending definitely towards (or away from) international organization, 
this book fills a gap. But its pessimism may repel rather than attract readers, and 
its omission to probe to the deeper reasons why past and present plans have gone 
wrong may leave the contagious pessimism uninformed. 

The historical summarization is neat and graphic. The author surveys most of 
the ground from the Amphictyonic League to the United Nations Charter. He adds 
nothing new, since his task is popularization and not research. But as he devotes 
attention to the peace plans of private philosophers from St. Thomas Aquinas down 
to the nineteenth century, it is curious that he does not deal with the Anglo-American 
peace movement of 1815-1918: even though the main focus of the book is inter- 
governmental progress towards a world government. For that nineteenth century 
peace movement provided the ideas—and the speculation—out of which indeed 
came the Wilson Covenant and, by derivation (as M. Rain shows), the Dumbarton 
Oaks basis of the United Nations Organization. 


A. C. F. BEALES 


*THE GREAT DILEMMA OF WORLD ORGANIZATION. By Fremont Rider. Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn. 1946. (New York: Reynal & Hitchcock. 
814" K 534”. 85 pp. $1.50.) 

WORLD organization is on everyone's lips. What stopsit? Mr. Fremont Rider’s 
book on what Professor Einstein calls the ‘plague of representation,’’ gives a novel 
illuminating answer. The author argues that it is not fair that each small Latin 
American nation should have a vote, while larger nations are limited to one also. 
Votes could be fairly weighted, however, by basing them on “the relative sum total 
of the educational accomplishment of all of the citizens of each country”’ (p. 31), or, 
more plainly, on the number of teachers, students, physicians, etc., which alone can 


give a people the sense of responsibility and knowledge that an effective world 
organization requires. 


MAuvrRICE FANSHAWE 
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*].— PREAMBULE DE LA CHARTE, BASE IDEOLOGIQUE DE L’O.N.U. By André Salomon. 
Préface de M. Paul Guggenheim, Professeur a |’Institut Universitaire de Hautes 
Etudes Internationales. 1946. (Geneva, Paris: Editions des Trois Collines. 
Etudes Juridiques et Sociales. 7144” X 5”. 229 pp. Biblio. Price unknown.) 
In this work M. Salomon makes a technical and juridical analysis of the Preamble 

to the Charter of the United Nations, studying its clauses in connection with the 

related articles of the Charter and particularly in connection with the so called ‘‘twin 
brother’’ of the Preamble, Chapter 1 of the Charter itself. M. Salomon points out 
that the preamble is intended to bring together the great principles and ideas which 
underlie the Charter in a form which will be easily grasped by the general public. 

He adds, however, that these moral and philosophical principles come sharply up 

against political realities and sometimes seem robbed of all substance by the reciprocal 

engagements which members of the United Nations have undertaken even in the 

Charter itself. Nevertheless, independently of its juridical value which the author 

emphasizes in this book, it sets forth the ideological foundations of the new inter- 

national organization. M. Salomon has made effective use of the verbatim reports 
of the San Francisco Conference and his book contains a wealth of carefully documented 
information. 


K. D. CourtNEy 


*THeE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Foreword by Thorsten Sellin, Editor. Volume 246. July 1946. Maxkinc 
THE UniTEp Nations Work. Edited by Ernest Minor Patterson, Ph.D., 
Professor of Economics, University of Pennsylvania, President, the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, Penn. 1946. (Phila- 
delphia: American Academy of Political and Social Science. 9%” X 614%”. 
vi + 183 pp. Single copies $2.00 paper, or $2.50 cloth.) 

THE WorLD CHARTER AND THE ROAD TO PEAcE. By Stuart Chevalier. 1946. 
(Los Angeles: The Ward Ritchie Press. 834” K 534”. xi+179 pp. Illus. 
$2.00.) 


THIs is 2 symposium consisting of seventeen papers on the topic ‘(Making the 
United Nations Work” delivered at the Annual Meeting of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science held in Philadelphia in April 1946, supplemented by 
three papers delivered to the Academy in March on the topic ‘Postwar Treatment of 
Enemy Countries.” 

The special value of the papers, all of which combine authority with freshness of 
approach, is that, with the exception of the supplement, they are all variously focussed 
upon the salient aspects of the United Nations, and between them cover the ground to 
a greater and more illuminating degree than I have met elsewhere in a single volume. 

In the supplement, of particular interest are the papers dealing with the cases 
for and against the Potsdam Agreement by Mr. Henry Morgenthau, Jr. and Dr. 
M. J. Bonn respectively. 


The aim of Stuart Chevalier’s admirable book is to introduce and commend the 
United Nations to Americans and to urge their fullest participation therein. It gives 
an account of the background of the United Nations, the Charter, and the six main 
organs of the United Nations, the first session of the General Assembly in London, 
together with a valuable discussion of the veto and the powers of the smaller nations 
on the Security Council. The historical precedents for permanent American support 
of the United Nations are set forth. The book concludes with a discussion of the 
role of science, with special reference to atomic energy, and is fully documented. 


Gorpon Evans 
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A WorkING PEACE SystEM. An argument for the Functional Development of 
International Organization. By David Mitrany, D.Sc., Ph.D. (London). 
Fourth edition with a new introduction. 1946. (London: National Peace 
Council, 144 Southampton Row, W.C.1. N.P.C. Pamphlet No. 40. 814” x 514%". 
64 pp. 2s.) 

TuHis is a useful essay, but an essay in political theory rather than political 
science. Everything that has happened since the first edition,’ particularly the 
history of U.N.R.R.A. and of the specialized agencies of the United Nations, suggests 
that the functional development of international organization cannot eradicate or 
by-pass conflicts of interests: it presupposes their absence. 

MartTIN WIGHT 


EpucaTION AND U.N.E.S.C.O. Being a Lecture delivered in the Institute by 
Professor Howard E. Wilson, Deputy Executive Secretary of U.N.E.S.C.O., 
formerly Professor of Education in the University of Harvard. 1946. (London, 
New York, Toronto: published for The Institute of Education by Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. Studies and Reports No. XIV. 934” x 7”. 
19 pp. 1s. 6d.) 

A lecture on the preparatory stages of U.N.E.S.C.O. and its precursors. Professor 

Wilson concludes by giving a list of the tasks to be undertaken by U.N.E.S.C.O. 


DocUMENTS RELATING TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. Selected by Werner 
Levi, Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of Minnesota. 1946. 
(Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Co. 11” X 8%”. 1+88 pp. Mimeographed. 
$1.25.) 

A mimeographed text-book reproducing the principal United Nations and 

Pan-American instruments, together with the Covenant and the Vienna Regulations 

concerning diplomatic rank. 


*UNITED NATIONS: THE First ASSEMBLY LONDON 1946. By Freda White. 1946. 
(London: United Nations Association. 744” X 5’. 93 pp. Biblio. Illus. 2s.) 


AN agreeably written and well-arranged round-up of the London Assembly. 


*Tue ANATOMY OF PEACE. By Emery Reves. 1945. (New York: Harper Bros. 
$2.50.) 1946. (London: George Allen & Unwin. 71%” X 5”. 252 pp. 7s. 6d.) 
1947. (Harmondsworth, Middlesex, New York: Penguin Books. 7” x 4%”. 
252 pp. 1s.) 


Tuoucu launched, initially, as ‘the book of the century,” this study has more to 
it than that. Its thesis is not simply that world government should supersede war, 
but, more challengingly, that the San Francisco set-up is a hindrance, not a help, 
to that end. Not war merely, but almost every social ill, is due to the nation-State 
structure of world society—which the United Nations system assumes, and thereby 
serves to reaffirm. What strikes one is not the newness of this doctrine, which more 
illustrious pens have presented before, but the love of paradox, and the looseness of 
thought, with which it is here purveyed. Things are said, on political theory, and on 
the impact of Christianity, which leave it doubtful if these matters have been well 
understood. Yet there is value in the book. Of the frequent arresting observations 


1Reviewed in International Affairs, January 1944, p. 109. 
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a proportion are very much to the point. Chapter I, where the same events are 
recounted from the varying viewpoints of a number of States, represents a fruitful 
conception tellingly realized. Whether as a Penguin, or between these magenta 
covers, the book may well attract those on whom a more academic argument would 
be lost. And, given its message, this is to the good. But woe to the novice who 
would seek here to clear up his confusions. On page 184 he will gather that “absolute 
sovereign power continues to reside in nation-States” ; on page 217 that “‘the institution 
of the sovereign nation-States has been dead now for several decades’; and on page 
122 that ‘‘a democratic State...is not sovereign. Only a totalitarian or Fascist 
State is sovereign.’’ Or again, let him, or better, let him not, collect similarly what 
is said on the relations between peace, law and order. Mr. Reves is old-fashioned 
enough to think of words as having an “exact”? meaning, which users should be 
careful to know. The idea figures a little curiously in this book. The ‘‘Postscript” 
has the heading “‘World Government Is The First Step.’’ Yet, while professedly a 
perfectionist, the author would after all be content to begin with ‘a minimum of 
two countries” only. For ‘‘no argument can compare with the overwhelming persuasive 
power of events.’’ It apparently does not occur to him that this may be why the 
United Nations Organization has been worth attempting all the same. 


C. A. W. MANNING 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


*ViTaAL PROBLEMS OF AIR COMMERCE. Edited by Lucien Zacharoff. Preface by 
John F. Budd, Chairman, Aviation Section, New York Board of Trade. 1946. 
(New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 8%" X 5%". x + 338 pp. $3.00.) 

Tus is a frankly American symposium of various views, mostly from the New 
Yorkers’ angle, on cheaper and better “‘skyway transportation.” 

Beginning with Mr. Welch Pogue on past history, which the editor calls ‘“‘Future 
International Air Routes,” there are five sections in all, with some thirty chapters 
by different writers, concluding with a report of a conference on co-ordination of 
air services conducted by the United States representative of K.L.M., which is rather 
heavy reading. 

The whole book suffers as a work of reference from the lack of an index, but it 
is full of information for the painstaking reader, dealing as it does with regulated 
competition, airport development and legislation, commercial and private flying, 
shipping and rail services, packing and merchandising, finance, customs and insurance, 
all in connection with air transport. 

One refreshing aspect is the healthy respect shown throughout for British 
competition in the air, which should serve as a stimulus to our maritime nation 
to cultivate an equally prominent air-mindedness. 


M. PRocTER-GREGG 


*INTERNATIONAL ROAD TRANSPORT, POSTAL, ELECTRICITY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Questions. By Brigadier-General Sir H. Osborne Mance, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 1947. (London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press, Inter- 
national Transport and Communications Series. Issued under the auspices of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 8%’ X 51%”. viii + 258 pp. 
Biblio. at the end of Sections. Charts. Index. Map. 12s. 6d.) 

Tuis informative treatise describes the machinery, conventions and prospects 
governing international road transport, postal communications, electricity trans- 
mission and pipe lines. It has chapters also dealing with the important question of 
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freedom of transit, with international works for the improvement of transport und 
communications, with international aspects of the co-ordination of inland transport, 
with international transport statistics and with passports and customs formalities. 
No one is better fitted to deal with these diverse and complex subjects than the author, 
who for many years has been an acknowledged authority on transport in the pro- 
ceedings of international bodies, notably the League of Nations and latterly the 
Transport and Communications Commission of the United Nations. The work 
rounds off the valuable series of volumes on international transport and communica- 
tions emanating from Chatham House, which together will facilitate the study of 
problems whose solution is vital to the future of international trade and world peace. 
On the various aspects with which Sir Osborne Mance deals so lucidly, material 
progress had been made between the wars. In many of them draft conventions had 
been prepared and detailed projects, for example, the London-Istanbul highway, 
drawn up. Much remains to be done in the way of ratifying conventions and com- 
pleting proposals which will be of material benefit to the peoples of the world. Not 
least there is the the need for general recognition of the principle of freedom of transit— 
“the right of any State to have the same facilities for access to the sea, or to another 
State across the territory of an intermediate State as if the journey had taken place 
on the territory of a single State’ (p. 174)—the conditions of the journey being 
governed by commercial or technical, rather than political considerations. In setting 
forth prevailing conditions and circumstances in this and the other many important 
aspects dealt with, and in indicating the steps that must now be taken to achieve the 
desired ends, the author—and Chatham House—have provided information of 
practical value to the student, the politician and the planner. 
D. R. Lams 


Mopern Arr TRANSPORT. By F. S. Stuart and H. C. Biard. 1946. (London, 
New York, Melbourne, Sydney: john Long. 9%” X 6’. 186 pp. Illus. 
Map. Mapend-papers. 18s.) 

THE authors of the book are well known and authoritative, with the invaluable 
asset of practical experience. The book contains thirty chapters all dealing with 
important aspects of its vast subject, such as British and American airliners; empire 
and foreign trunk routes; operating companies and costs; mails, fares and freights; 
private and club flying and gliding; racing, sporting and fighting aircraft; each of 
which deserves a book to itself; and it concludes with three chapters on the future 
which provoke much thought. But the whole book is well worth reading, though 
the authors wisely say, ‘‘In five years it may well be that you will say, with that other 
wise man: The half was not told me.” 

M. ProcTER-GREGG 


DEMOGRAPHY 


*DEMOGRAPHIC STUDIES OF SELECTED AREAS OF Rapip GrowTH. Proceedings of 
the Round Table on Population Problems. Twenty-second Annual Conference 

of the Millbank Memorial Fund, April 12-13, 1944. Foreword by Frank W. 

Notestein. 1944. (New York: Millbank Memorial Fund. 9” xX 6”. 158 pp. 

$1.00.) 

Tuis collection of reports edited by Professor Notestein, studies the cases of 
Japan, India, Eastern and Southern Europe, the Near East and Egypt, and the editor 
adds a chapter on policy. In Japan the recorded birth rate went up from 28.5 per 
mil before 1890 to 34.6 about 1925, partly as a result of better registration and of less 
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infanticide. After 1925 it declined to 27.0 in 1938. The number of births to women 
under nineteen became quite small, and those to women under twenty-five also de- 
clined, as did those to women over thirty. The decline was especially urban and 
follows a decline in mortality. The pattern in Japan is much affected by the fact that 
social welfare has not been an important factor. The figures show that population 
increase is likely to continue even if some features as regards age at marriage, well 
known in the West, are beginning to appear. 

India had only small (percentual) increases in 1872-81, 1891-1901, 1911-21, but 
unprecedented increases in 1921-31 and 1931-41. The Pax Britannica gave peace 
and security for a while and schemes were devised for reducing the incidence of 
famines, but all efforts were hampered by the divisions in Indian society and we are 
not without signs that old and violent checks on population may reappear under the 
new political conditions. The infant death rate officially reported is about 161 per 
mil; the actual one is probably over 200. Rural folk have more children than urban 
but this contrast is less marked than in many countries. European contacts have 
introduced economic and some social ideas that have not grown from Indian roots 
and this has contributed to an enormous absolute increase (5 millions per annum), 
though the percentual increase is not so remarkable. One must expect a long continu- 
ance of high birth-rate. 

In Eastern and South-Eastern Europe commercial farming has begun to pene- 
trate among peoples accustomed to subsistence work—often illiterate, poor, lacking 
equipment and without supplementary sources of income. Sharecropping and debt 
are frequent consequences. Industrialization is urged as a means of reducing surplus 
rural population which amounts sometimes to 50 per cent and more, though in some 
districts it could be at least lessened by more scientific farming. In what was, before 
1918, Polish Galicia and along the east side of the Adriatic little relief would be 
obtainable in this way. 

In the Near East a vast population growth may be expected because land can be 
better cultivated and more land can become arable. Power from the Jordan valley, 
salts from the Dead Sea, location near trade routes can all be factors of increase, but 
that increase will bring to the front problems of modernization. 

In Egypt 16% million live on 13,198 square miles. Seventy per cent of the 
2% million landowners have less than one feddan (just over an acre) each, while 
7 per cent of the owners have two-thirds of the arable land. The birth-rate was still 
over 40 per mil in 1940 as it also was in India; the death rate had been considerably 
reduced by the effort to lessen cholera, etc. Probability of divorce is lessened by the 
birth of a number of children and this is a factor in the very serious social situation. 
Compulsory education, child welfare work to restrain child labour, exemption of the 
eldest son from military service are all thought likely to lessen the prodigious increase. 

Notestein points out that a relapse into disorder might increase the death rate, 
but would probably stop the influences of education and attempts towards welfare 
which on the whole check birth-rates. He urges the substitution within feasible 
limits of the rounded policy (agricultural and industrial) for the colonial type of 
economy, the rapid expansion of popular education, reduction of infant death rates, 
birth control, development of indigenous political leadership, breaking down of caste 
barriers. Migration can be a temporary help. Any important relief from the prob- 
lem of over-population is bound to be a long-term affair if it comes at all. Schemes 
imposed from outside are not likely to be effective. 

H. J. FLEURE 
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SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


*DAWN OVER ZERO, THE STORY OF THE Atomic Boms. By William L. Lawrence. 
1946. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 8%” xX 534”. xii + 274 + viii pp. 
Illus. $3.00.) 

Mr. LawRENCE is a leading scientific writer for the American Press and in 
Dawn over Zero he presents what is probably the best journalistic account of America’s 
preparation and use of the atom bomb. He was present during the first test in New 
Mexico in July 1945 and at the bombing of Nagasaki three weeks later; his account of 
both events is graphic, and if it includes much repetition (perhaps through the incorpo- 
ration of articles written at different times), it is nevertheless very readable. 

The author tells how scientific research in many lands prepared the ground for 
the great engineering task which the United States Government carried through with 
such astonishing success and in so brief a time. Names of pioneers are duly cited, 
though oddly enough the index does not include Rutherford. 

Much of the book will be new to readers in Great Britain and perhaps even to 
the better informed public in the United States. We learn that in October 1939, 
three exiled scientists, of whom the chief was Einstein, approached President Roose- 
velt with the news that Germany had to their knowledge begun work on an atomic 
bomb and they urged that the United States should also carry out such work; they 
offered their services to their country of adoption. The first transfer of funds for 
the work was limited to $6,000, but the pace soon increased and, with the aid of 
British and Canadian scientists, laboratories and production factories were started on 
an enormous scale. What happened thereafter is common knowledge. Mr. Lawrence 
adds a novel point in giving verbatim the “briefing’’ prayers used by the American 
Chaplain when the Flying Fortress bombers left for the Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
raids. The curious will find them on pages 209 and 229. 

It is strange that the author should be so little hopeful of the possible civil uses 
of atomic energy. Thus on page 256 he says ‘‘Hence, even if it were possible from a 
technical and an engineering point of view to install atomic energy power plants in 
steamships . . . it would still be impracticable from an economic point of view’’; and 
earlier on the same page, that ‘driving automobiles or airplanes by atomic power 
must be counted out as definitely impossible.” But the year in which he wrote was 
not closed before the Deputy Chief of United States Air Staff stated that certain 
airplane engine firms were collaborating on the problem of the development of just 
such an engine. That endeavour may, of course, fail but it clearly is not regarded by 
those in charge of American policy as so hopeless as Mr. Lawrence appears to think. 


H. E. WIMpPERIS 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL POLICY 


*BRITAIN AND HER Export TRADE. Edited by Mark Abrams. 1946. (London: 

The Pilot Press. 834” X 5%". 329 pp. 15s.) 

A MorE timely book would be difficult to imagine, and unlike most timely books, | 
this one is well organized, eminently readable, and full of meaty detail. Although 
some of the contributions were prepared a year or more ago, they throw more light 
on the balance of payments problem than the whole succession of recent official 
papers. The basic situation has not changed in the past year, but its gravity must 
now be clear to the least imaginative. 

The first four chapters discuss the general aspects of the problem. Mr. Walter 
Hill ingeniously blends analysis and history to explain why we must export, and what 
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the solution to the balance of payments problem involves. Mr. Barna, in a provoca- 
tive but somewhat abstract chapter, considers the relations between domestic eco- 
nomic policies and international trade. Mr. Oleg Hoeffding then contributes a 
simple, concrete explanation of the Bretton Woods Fund and Bank and the American 
Trade Proposals. 

The remaining three chapters get down to detail. Chapter V contains sections 
on important countries and areas and their relations to British and world trade. 
Mr. Hoeffding’s analysis of “The U.S. and World Trade” is the most interesting of 
these; it fully substantiates a theme which runs throughout the book—that prospects 
for an expanding multilateral world trade which would make possible a satisfactory 
solution to Britain’s export problem depend upon the United States discharging her 
responsibilities of employing, lending and importing. Chapter VI begins with a 
discussion of the export target by Miss Jean Bird which is a masterpiece of brevity 
and clarity. The remaining sections are devoted to the history and prospects of 
specific export industries—shipping, coal, cotton and tourists. This seems an odd 
selection in view of the emphasis rightly placed in the introductory chapters on the 
necessity for developing new industries and for looking to the future rather than to the 
past. The next edition could usefully add sections on industries which can be expected 
to make larger contributions to the new export target. Chapter VII contains brief 
discussions of design in exports, market research overseas and export advertising. 

With minor exceptions the contributors break no new ground; their purpose is 
exposition. They believe that Britain’s future prosperity depends upon the re- 
establishment of a world-wide division of labour. They also believe (with some 
doubts and reservations on the part of Mr. Barna) that Bretton Woods and the 
United States Trade Proposals, provided the United States creates the conditions 
essential for their survival, afford the best practicable means of achieving this ob- 
jective. They develop no alternative to fall back upon if the United States fails. 
They make no forecasts of Britain’s ability to balance her international accounts by 
achieving the export target, but they avoid the pessimism and defeatism which are 
becoming alarmingly fashionable. ‘Britain can achieve a period of prosperity 
surpassing those of the past,” Mr. Hill concludes, but the first step, in Mr. Abrams’ 
words, “is a drastic rejuvenation of British industry, both in technique and in psy- 
chology.” This is fundamental, whether Bretton Woods stands or falls, 


C. J. Hircu 


*THE CONCENTRATION OF EcoNoMIC PowWER. By David Lynch. 1946. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press. 9%" X 6%". x +423 pp. Biblio. $5.50. 30s.) 

Mr. Lyncu has attempted a historical and critical analysis of the origin, the 
proceedings and findings of the United States Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee of 1938-41. Few United Kingdom residents have had either the opportunity 
or the time to make a careful independent study of ‘‘the three-foot shelf containing 
thirty-seven volumes and 17,000 pages’ in which are enshrined the results of the 
Committee’s herculean labours, and a reviewer who lacks this qualification must 
content himself with saying that Mr. Lynch appears to have produced a careful and 
balanced summary of the facts, and that he has certainly succeeded in weaving them 
into an interesting story. He is indeed one of those who were disappointed because 
the Committee as a whole hesitated to accept whole-heartedly the analysis of the 
Great Depression presented to it by Professor Hansen, Dr. Ezekiel and other members 
of the same school of thought. Not being entirely convinced that “unplanned, un- 
willing, and unforseen hoarding was the basic cause of the great economic collapse”’ 
(p. 257), the Committee refrained from producing any ‘“‘sweeping program for recon- 
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struction.” Its Final Report was “essentially an anti-monopoly document” (p. 338), 
for the Committee ‘‘began with the postulates that monopoly was the basic cause of 
the economic ills to which the economy succumbed after 1929 and that monopoly, 
per se, is bad” (p. 364). Even in its analysis of monopoly, the T.N.E.C. produced 
little that was new, though its work had the merit of bringing the record up to date. 
Mr. Lynch dislikes ‘‘monopoly escapism,” and gently reproaches the T.N.E.C. for its 
“fruitless quest for a panacea.’”’ Members of the school of thought with which 
Mr. Lynch had more sympathy, however, also sometimes give the outside observer 
the impression that they are seeking for a panacea. Practical economic policies ought 
to be adapted to the changing requirements of current circumstances, and whether 
they were conscious of the fact or not, it may turn out that the recommendations of 
the T.N.E.C. are at least as relevant to the circumstances of the post-war world as 
the depression remedies about which, it seems, they showed themselves a little luke- 
warm. 


A. G. B. FisHER 


ECONOMIE ET LEGISLATION INDUSTRIELLES. By Robert Mossé, Professeur agrégé a 
la Faculté de Droit de Grenoble. Preface by William Oualid. Professeur a la 
Faculté de Droit de Paris. 1940. (Paris: Aubier, Editions Montaigne. His- 
toire du Travail and de la Vie Economique. 7%” x 4%”. 402 pp.) 

THE great increase in industrial and labour legislation during recent years has 
resulted in its transformation, as Professor Oualid indicates in his Preface, from a 
subordinate part of other branches of the law to a comprehensive logical code exer- 
cising a considerable influence on other sections of economic and occupational law. 
Also from being concerned largely with individual relations between employers and 
workers it has evolved into an elaborate system for the regulation of collective relations. 

Dr. Mossé gives a general view of the main problems and branches of industrial 
legislation and is successful in the difficult task of giving a balanced view of the whole 
subject. Such general reviews are necessary from time to time in order to synthesize 
the main trends based on detailed studies of separate branches of industrial legis- 
lation. This book gives an outline of the development of industrial legislation in 
recent times, discusses economic aspects of the wage question, including theories of 
wages and methods of wage payment; family allowances, money and real wages, the 
relation of wages to standards of living, differences of wages in different occupations, 
districts and countries and the part played by wages in the national income are dis- 
cussed. Legal aspects of labour contracts are outlined together with the need for 
legal or trade union protection of labour. In the part dealing with collective relations 
the structure and policy of trade unions are reviewed together with collective agree- 
ments, disputes, conciliation and arbitration. An outline is also given of problems of 
social insurance. 

The treatment throughout is economic and sociological rather than juridical. 


J. HENRY RICHARDSON 


*Tomorrow’s Foop. A Study of the World Food Situation. Report prepared for 
a Committee of the Fabian International Bureau by Margaret Digby. Research 
Series No. 114. 1946. (London: Fabian Publications and Victor Gollancz. 
SB” xX. 536"... 29inp. -15:) 

THREE-QUARTERS of the world’s 2,100 million people are engaged in the product- 
ion of food yet the majority even of those are under-nourished—not owing to any ex- 
haustion of land either in area or fertility. Unplanned agriculture has failed to solve 
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the problem: Miss Digby favours regional planning within the general framework of 
a World Food Board. This exceptionally informative pamphlet, packed closely with 
facts marshalled by one who has had close connection with wartime problems, is less 
accurate on the technical side than on the economic. The trend of agriculture in the 
“new” lands has long been away from monoculture (p. 5) and it is hardly true to say 
that before 1939 British agriculture had ‘eventually found its world economic level 
as a numerically small farming community mainly engaged in producing livestock 
from grass.” Actually farming claimed a million workers. Similarly it is difficult 
to substantiate the classification of farms into peasant farms, business farms and 
collective farms. Planning is needed, but must it of necessity involve “sudden and 
visible changes” (p. 24)? The application of technical knowledge to production and 
distribution remain the problem. 
L. D. Stamp 


*Les Pays TROPICAUX. Principes d’une géographie humaine et économique. By 
Pierre Gourou, Professeur a la Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaux et a |’Université 
libre de Bruxelles. Préface de Paul Rivet, Professeur au Muséum, Secrétaire 
général de |’Institut d’Ethnologie de |’Université de Paris, Directeur du Musée 
de l’Homme. 1947. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. Colonies et 
Empires. Collection Internationale de Documentation Coloniale, publiée sous 
la direction de Ch.-André Julien. Premiére Série: Etudes Coloniales 3. 9” x 
5%”. viii +199 pp. Illus. Maps. Fr. 180.) 

Proressor Gourov relentlessly enumerates the factors which make a tropical 
environment inimical to the growth of dense populations and a high standard of life. 
Climates favour the multiplication of all kinds of parasites producing disease in man. 
Soils are poorer than in temperate regions; forests largely useless for economic purposes; 
coal is rare. Agricultural systems based on shifting cultivation, in which the soil 
is cleared and at the same time fertilized by burning the bush or grass, characterize 
indigenous cultures over the greater part of the tropical world. Wasteful as they are 
in natural resources, they represent the best available method of adaptation to the 
given conditions. Yet they presuppose a sparse population, and as soon as this 
increases appreciably, they break down. The introduction of cattle has usuaily only 
hastened the exhaustion of the soil. Only in South-East Asia, where rice is grown by 
irrigation, are there dense populations, and their standard of life is very low. 

His conclusion is that, while it cannot be easy to raise this standard, it will be 
impossible unless the limitations of the environment are taken into account. He 
advocates the general adoption of rice as a staple food, irrigation, the development of 
export crops grown in such a way as to preserve soil fertility, and ‘‘a suitable degree of 
industrialization”; he pins no great hopes on this last, however, and criticizes those 
who see in it the solution of all problems. He sees the greatest danger in autarkic 
policies, whether adopted by the temperate or the tropical countries. 


L. P. Marr 


*Foop, FAMINE AND RELIEF 1940-1946. 1946. (Geneva: League of Nations, Eco- 
nomic, Financial and Transit Department. London: Allen and Unwin. 9” x6”. 

162 pp. 6s.) 

Two previous studies by the Economic Intelligence Service of the League of 
Nations, published in 1942 and 1944 respectively, dealt with War-Time Rationing and 
Consumption and Food Rationing and Supply 1943-44. This third study is devoted 
to a comprehensive review of world food conditions throughout the war period as a 
whole, leading up to an analysis of the underlying causes of the present post-war food 
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crisis. The various rationing systems adopted during the war are described in detail 
and evaluations are made of war-time diets and of levels of consumption in 1945-6. 
It is against this background that post-war food problems and relief activities are 
examined. 

An interesting section is devoted to public health, from which the conclusion is 
drawn that world health as a whole—except in certain areas such as Poland, Yugo- 
slavia and Greece—has remained better than might have been anticipated but that, 
as full effects of malnutrition take a relatively long time to make themselves felt, it is 
still too early for a complete evaluation of the war’s impact on health. 


D. P. ETLINGER 


Ort Across THE WorLD. The American Saga of Pipelines. By Charles Morrow 

Wilson. 1946. (New York, London, Toronto: Longmans, Green & Co. 8%” 

x 54”. ix +318 pp. Biblio. Illus. $3.50.) 

THE supersession of primitive forms of pipeline—of clay, stone, wood, lead, 
leather, gravity fed and of minor utility—is of relatively modern date; but it is com- 
plete. It is not surprising that the leading role in the evolution of the pipeline has 
fallen to the United States, for it is pre-eminently due to the part played by petroleum 
in large scale mechanization. 

But the story is still only half told, for many new uses are under experiment 
which, as the author remarks, “combine to prove that the versatility of the pipeline 
is practically unlimited,’”’ and that this versatility is not confined to the transmissior 
of obviously fluid substances. 

Mr. Wilson writes lucidly and most readably on the evolutionary stages which 
have led up to the present state of affairs when, for example, we can read without 
astonishment of a projected 1,000 mile 30-inch pipeline designed to carry 50,000 tons 
of oil daily from Arabia to the Levant. 


A. C,H. 


*INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS: A ScIENCE. A New Mathematics to improve Statistics 
on International Trading. By Roy Ovid Hall. 1946. (Washington 4, D.C.: 
Storage Bookshop (sole agent), 420 10th Street, N.W. 1144” XK 8%”. xi + 
124 pp. $4.00.) 

THE aim of Mr. Roy Ovid Hall’s book is to devise a mathematical method by 
means of which errors in balance of payments accounts can be detected and localized. 
Applying his four-element equation technique to the officially published American 
balance of international payments figures for 1927 and for 1930, Mr. Hall illustrates 
that they are unreliable. 


B COr: 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


THE BritTISH YEAR BooK OF INTERNATIONAL Law 1945. Vol. XXII. 1946. (London: 
Oxford University Press, issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. vi + 341 pp. 27s. 6d.) 

TuIs volume contains the usual collection of articles, notes, decisions of English 
courts and book reviews. 

The articles cover a wide range and deal with such topics as ‘‘Leibniz as Inter- 
national Lawyer’’ by J. Walter Jones; “‘Some Aspects of Modern Contraband Control 
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and the Law of Prize’’ by G. G. Fitzmaurice; ‘““The Place of the Calvo Clause in 
International Law” by K. Lipstein; “International Civil Aviation and the Law’ 
by R. Y. Jennings; ‘‘The Transfer of Chattels in the Conflict of Laws” by J. H. C. 
Morris; and others. 

C. W. Jenks has a long and important article entitled ‘‘SSome Constitutional 
Problems of International Organizations.” If it were published separately as a 
pamphlet it might well be included in the “‘files” of all of those attending international 
conferences. 

Mr. J. M. Jones's article “Who are British Protected Persons?” is useful but in 
view of some of the statements about “British subjects’ contained in it, it would 
have been interesting if he had made some mention of the status of the citizens of 
Eire and of Canada, among others, and also whether this status influenced or deter- 
mined their other status as belligerents and neutrals in the period 1939-45. 

Mr. Wyndham L. Walker’s article on ‘‘The Cannon Shot Rule’”’ like that of 
Mr. Jones, mentioned earlier, is of historical rather than of practical interest, but 
both of them are valuable in that they throw light on the development of international 
law. 

Professor Lauterpacht’s article on ‘De Facto Recognition, Withdrawal of 
Recognition and Conditional Recognition” is excellent. While there is not much 
on the subject, 1 wish he had made some mention of the possibilities of the ‘“‘Stimson’”’ 
Doctrine of non-recognition as a sanction in international law. 

The book reviews are well written and form one of the most useful sections of 
the book. 

The notes too are interesting and cover such topics as ‘International Monetary 
Co-operation’’; ‘‘Jurisdiction of English Courts in Divorce and Nullity’’; ‘‘Open 
Towns’; and ‘‘The Legal Aspects of the Restoration of Ethiopian Sovereignty” 
among others. 


N. Mack. 


*MAKING INTERNATIONAL LAW Work. By Professor George W. Keeton, M.A., 
LL.D., Dean of the Faculties of Laws, University of London and University 
College, London; Professor of English Law in the University of London; Principal 
of the London Institute of World Affairs, and Georg Schwarzenberger, Ph.D., 
Dr. Jur., Reader in International Law in the University of London; Sub-Dean of 
the Faculties of Law, University College, London; Director of Studies of the 
London Institute of World Affairs. Second Edition. Revised and re-written. 
1946. (London: Stevens & Sons. The Library of Worid Affairs No. 1. Published 
under the auspices of the London Institute of World Affairs. 834” x 514”. 
x + 266 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

“THE main theme of this book...is... that, short of some minimum of world 
federation, the world powers may maintain even for a prolonged period an uneasy 
equilibrium between themselves, but that the rule of law between nations and func- 
tional international integration by means of international institutions must remain 
as precarious as they were during the pre-1914 period or during the interval between 
the First and Second World Wars” (p. viii). 

The authors appear to take a view of international affairs which does not encourage 
the reader to hope for ‘‘world federation” when they say, ‘In the last resort all 
States, whatever their ideological idiosyncracies, are, in a system of power politics, 
subservient to the principles of self-interest and self-preservation” (p. 19). Or again 
“force is the supreme ‘law’ of the international society” (p. 31), and “‘in a system of 
power politics there is not likely to be a peace which is not the outcome of war and of 
an imposed settlement” (p. 36). 
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The authors consider that “the attribute of sovereignty can be applied to-day 
only to States which either have at their disposal weapons of cosmic warfare or are 
able to minimize the effects of the application of such weapons against themselves” 
(p. 119). “There is still no proper international order on which international law 
may securely rest” (p. 120). Nevertheless, somewhat surprisingly they conclude 
that ‘‘Subject to the reservation that international law still rests on the basis of a 
mere quasi-order, the prospects for international law within the framework of the 
United Nations are not unpromising” (p. 129). 

The authors would however be prepared to be hopeful for the future, ‘‘Even if 
only the monopoly of armed force—or of weapons of cosmic warfare alone—were to 
be transferred from States to the world society as a whole, this would mean the 
establishment of a limited form of world government with legally defined competences” 
(p. 131). 

In other words the writers of this book appear to pin their faith toa New Common- 
wealth or a new Leviathan, since ‘‘the habit of co-operation itself involves a change 
in national attitudes towards world problems” (p. 179). 

This book is an historical survey of international affairs, written with an eye to 
the general reader who now wants to know something about the United Nations’ 
experiment. It will certainly provoke discussion, though not everyone will agree 
with the conception of international law it implies, and some will want a more positive 
aspiration towards an ideal of justice than ‘functional integration.” 


B. A. WortTLEY 


THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF LAW AS APPLIED BY INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS TO 
DIsPUTES ON ATTRIBUTION AND EXERCISE OF STATE JURISDICTION. By A. M. 
Stuyt. 1946. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 934” x 6%". xi +272 pp. 
Guilders 8.) 

As the title to this book indicates, the author has followed the growing practice 
of trying to deduce the operative rules of international law from decided cases. 
The practice may be justified by the increasing influence which international adjudi- 
cation now exercises on the development of the law, and in the main it is to be en- 
couraged, always provided that its limitations are kept in view. For there are dangers 
in the method; it may create the impression that international law is a case-law 
system, which it is not; it rather suggests that the opinion of a judge or arbitrator in 
a judgment or award is more authoritative than the opinion of the same man expressed 
in a textbook, which is at least doubtful; and, inasmuch as adjudications cover 
certain subject matters much more fully than others, it leads to an uneven exposition 
of the system as a whole. The preface tells us that the author intends to justify his 
method in another book which he has in preparation. 

He distinguishes three forms of State jurisdiction, territorial, personal and 
governing, and each of these is then treated under the three heads of the nature, the 
attribution and the exercise of the jurisdiction. This scheme is perhaps over neat, 
especially in its separation of the “‘governing’’ jurisdiction from the two others; 
but if this is a defect, it is not very important. The value of the work lies in the 
author’s choice of the illustrative cases and in his discussion of them, which is in- 
structive throughout; when it is critical, his judgment is, I think, nearly always 
sound. The plan of the book prevents it from being suitable as an introduction to 
the subject, but it is one which serious students will find both interesting and valuable. 

The book appears to have been written in English and not to be a translation, 
and the English is good, though it contains a few printing blemishes, such as the 
frequent ‘‘bij” for “‘by’’, which an English-speaking proof-reader might have removed. 


J. L. Brrerty 
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*UNE EXPERIENCE DE DROIT INTERNATIONAL: LA PROTECTION DES MINORITES DE 
HavTE-SILesiE. By Marc St. Korowicz, Docteur en Droit, Ancien Chef de 
l’Office Polonais des Minorités de Haute-Silésie. 1946. (Paris: Editions A. 
Pedone. 10” K 6%”. 179 pp.) 

Dr. Korowlcz, one time a senior Polish official in the Minorities Office in Upper 
Silesia, sums up the theory and practice which was developed for the protection of 
minorities in the inter-war period. After describing the various negotiations which 
preceded the Upper Silesia Convention, and subjecting the minorities provisions of 
that Convention to a detailed examination, he passes to a consideration of the 
procedure as it worked in practice, with special reference to proceedings before the 
Council of the League of Nations and the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
Chapter VIIJ, Eléments de grande politique dans la protection des minorités de 
Haute-Silésie, is particularly thought-provoking though it adds little new to our 
knowledge of this aspect of minority affairs. He concludes that the régime established 
by the Convention and its application did for some time confer appreciable services 
upon the German minority, but its services on behalf of the Polish minority were 
more mediocre because it did not take into consideration the social structure of 
the Polish population of Upper Silesia. Nevertheless it had some usefulness because 
it obliged the German authorities, not merely theoretically but also in practice, to 
refrain’ from violence and illegal or arbitrary use of physical force against minorities 
(pp. 159-60). His general conclusion is pessimistic. Minority protection introduced 
into international law the principle of the supremacy of the nation over the State, 
thus poisoning German-Polish relations. The two parties, unable to forget their 
past, could not learn to live together in the same State (p. 169). He therefore appeals 
for the Oder as the western frontier of Poland with compulsory transfer of minorities. 
(p. 170). This lugubrious ending does not reinforce his suggestions for the future 
regulation of minority-majority relationships in other parts of the world. 


S. W. D. Rowson 


Le PROBLEME DU CHATIMENT DES CRIMES DE GUERRE D’APRES LES ENSEIGNEMENTS 
DE LA DEUXIEMR GUERRE MONDIALE. By Maitre J. Daniel, Docteur en Droit, 
Avocat 4 la Cour d’Appel Mixte. 1946. (Le Caire: R. Schindler, Editeur. 
8” x 51%". 282 pp. Biblio. Price unknown.) 

Tuts relatively short book contains a clear and exhaustive argumentation on 
the law relating to War Crimes, War Criminals and the punishment of War Crimes, 
preceded by a historical summary. The Nuremberg indictment was received by the 
author in time for parenthetical comment, but neither the Nuremberg proceedings 
nor arguments are noticedi n this edition. On the cardinal issue of the criminality of 
aggressive war the author concludes that aggressive war was an international crime 
well before September 1939 and his argument is substantially that of the Nuremberg 
prosecutors. War Crimes are classed as crimes against a whole people or community 
and crimes against individuals. In either case individuals are chargeable, but in the 
former criminal responsibility is attached only to the policy maker or instigator 
and not to the subordinate performer. From a survey of the defence of superior 
orders as admitted in different countries, the general rule is deduced that this defence 
is good only when a criminal act has been committed under constraint or in bona 
fide ignorance of its criminality. The author, fearing that a martyr’s crown is easily 
earned, would not impose the death penalty unless either the convict’s continued 
existence is a menace to society (a political and not a juridical criterion) or his crimes 
have been peculiarly execrable. The declarations against organizations asked for 
at Nuremberg are held not to offend against the principle of law which abhors a 
collective criminal responsibility. 

P. CALVOCORESSI 
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CoMPARATIVE Law: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE COMPARATIVE METHOD OF LEGAL 
Stupy AND REsEarcH. By H. C. Gutteridge, One of H. M. Counsel, Bencher 
ofjthe Hon. Society of the Middle Temple; Emeritus Professor of Comparative 
Law and Fellow of Trinity Hall in the University of Cambridge; LL.D. 
Cambridge and London; Doctor (Honoris Causa) of the Universities of Paris, 
Lyons and Grenoble; Associate of the Institute of International Law. 1946. 
(London: Cambridge University Press. 834” X 5%”. xvi + 208 pp. 12s. 6d.) 
It is not possible in a short review to do justice to this most important book, 

but it is possible to stress its unique character and the fact that it is a further major 

step towards encouraging the study and teaching of comparative law in Great Britain. 

Professor Gutteridge is the doyen of English comparative lawyers, and his book 

summarizes the development of that subject in Great Britain since the 1914-18 war, 

a development for which Professor Gutteridge is mainly responsible. 

The first three chapters discuss the nature of comparative law and its function 
today, especially in the field of commerce. The special value of the comparative 
approach in the conflict of laws and in the law of nations is stressed in chapters devoted 
to these topics, for comparison is indispensable to a proper understanding of them. 
Then follow chapters dealing with technique. Finally come three chapters dealing 
with the vicissitudes of the movement towards the unification of private law, a move- 
ment in which Professor Gutteridge has played a leading part and which has produced 
much valuable practica! work. 

Now that distances have shrunk more than ever, and that the United Nations 
Organization offers renewed prospects of international co-operation, the need for 
comparative legal technique and the unification of private law in matters having 
international repercussions are pressing necessities. If this most readable book 
should spur on practitioners and theorists to a renewed interest in comparative law, 
then perhaps, after all, we shall see the dream of an Imperial Law School realized in 
our time. The book will be welcomed as coming from the hand of a master of inter- 
national reputation. 

B. A. WorRTLEY 


Le PROBLEME DU DROIT INTERNATIONAL AMERICAIN. Etudié spécialement a la 
lumiére des conventions Panaméricaines de la Havane. Par M. M. L. Savelberg. 
1946. (La Haye: A. A. M. Stols (Editeur) 914” X 6144”. xix + 351 pp. Price 
unknown.) 

THis is a scholarly work devoted to an examination of the controversial question 
whether there exists an international law of a specifically American type. It is clear 
that occasional isolated laws regulating the relations of the American States inter se 
would not be sufficient to establish an American international law. It is only the 
existence of a whole series of legal norms—applicable to both the external and inter- 
American relations of the western hemisphere and distinct from those accepted by 
the society of the States of the world as a whole—that would answer the question 
affirmatively. 

How is the correct analysis of the notion of law to be achieved? Mr. Savelberg 
shows the weaknesses in the deductive and purely formal method of the Viennese 
school of Professor Kelsen and the more solid theories of Duguit and Scelle, based on 
the broad distinction between “‘normative’’ and ‘‘constructive” rules of law. It is 
this view of ‘‘social solidarity” that the author accepts. He then proceeds to trace 
the origins of the codification of law applicable to the American States and to give a 
detailed commentary on the six Conventions adopted by the Pan-American Conference 
of Havana in 1928. After demonstrating that there is nothing exclusively American 
in the legal character of these Conventions, the author puts forward a suggested Con- 
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vention for the codification of the same subjects of international law, but on a world 
basis. 

This is a valuable book of actual interest and it is therefore to be regretted that 
the author has allowed so many grammatical and typographical errors to appear in 
the French text of his work. 

C. JoHN COLoMBOsS 


DrEs CONSULS ET DE LEUR ACTION EN TEMPS DE GUERRE. By René Dollot, Ministre 
plénipotentiaire. Extrait de la Revue Générale de Droit International Public 
Mars-Aopril 1939. 1939. (Paris: Editions A. Pedone. 10” x 614”. vii + 48 pp. 
Price unknown.) 

Tuts admirable paper ‘‘moins fondé sur des textes juridiques que sur l’expérience”’ 

(p. 1) is a valuable addition to the not too numerous studies on the functions of 
consuls in time of war. The author cites with approval the words of Talleyrand: 
“aprés avoir été un ministre habile, que de choses il faut encore pour étre un bon 
consul” (p. 45), and shows how difficult the duties of a consul are generally and 
especially in time of war, when problems have to be solved by him on the merits of 
each case by common sense “en dehors de toute théorie.”” High qualifications are 
demanded from a consul by the author (p. 41) who gives a clear and concise summary 
of the varied functions of consuls. It is to be hoped that this paper will form the 
foundation of a comprehensive treatise on the subject by M. Dollot. 


VLADIMIR IDELSON 


THE COLLECTED PAPERS OF JOHN BAssETT Moore. Seven Volumes. 1944. (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press. 914” K 6%". $20.00. 133s. 6d.) 

Volume I xxi 4- 439 pp. years 1877-1895. 
Volume II v + 487 pp. years 1896-1901. 
Volume III vi + 479 pp. years 1902-1914. 
Volume IV v + 486 pp. Biblio. years 1915-1918. 
Volume V- v +370 pp. years 1918-1924. 
Volume VI v +507 pp. years 1924-1933. 
Volume VII v + 432 pp. Biblio. years 1934-1943. 


THIs work in seven volumes is literally and truly monumental. It is a collection 
of the papers, speeches and reviews of an American master of international law, 
which cover a period of sixty-six years from 1877 to 1943. 

John Bassett Moore was an outstanding figure in the modern development of 
the Law of Nations in the United States. He was already assured of a niche in the 
literature of international law by his Digest of Decisions and Opinions given in America. 
This fresh monument of his learning, industry and literary gift, prepared by three 
friends, starts in 1877 with a speech delivered in the University of Delaware, which is 
a typical specimen of Fourth of July oratory. It ends in 1943, with an impressive 
study of the problems of peace and war, under the title of ‘‘Peace, Law and Hysteria.” 
Moore early cultivated the habit of writing; and he made himself a regular and 
authoritative commentator on international relations from the time he entered the 
State Department in 1885. His first contribution on international law is concerned 
with the enforcement of usurious foreign contracts. A year or two later he was 
Secretary to the Conference on the North Atlantic Fisheries; and for thirty-three 
years he held the Chair of International Law and Diplomacy in Columbia University. 
He combined during a normal lifetime the practical function of advising the Govern- 
ment in the Department of State with the academic functions of teaching and writing. 
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It is difficult to pick out from the three thousand pages of these volumes the 
special characteristics of his contribution; but perhaps his most fruitful activities 
were related to the development of international arbitration in the period 1899 to 
1920, and the development of the Permanent Court of International Justice, of which 
he was an original member, from 1921 till the second world war. The papers include 
two books from his pen, The Principles of American Diplomacy, published in 1918, 
and International Law and Some Current Illusions, published in 1924. In both works 
the record of international arbitration and the gradual acceptance of the judicial 
settlement of disputes between nations have a prominent place. A multitude of the 
occasional papers and the reviews deal with the same themes. His authority and his 
learning were an important factor in securing the participation of the United States 
in the International Tribunal and the Permanent Court. 

Moore was no visionary idealist. He did not profess radical opinions either in 
national or international politics, and he brought a critical mind to bear on the plans 
for a world order which were multiplied in the period between the two world wars. 
He noted in 1921 that the League of Nations “‘contains in and of itself no definitive 
meaning.” He wasscathingly scornful of the effort to outlaw war, which was embodied 
in the Briand-Kellogg Pact. ‘To renounce war on the one hand, and then to refuse 
to make actual definite provision in advance for the settlement of disputes, presents 
flagrant incongruity” (VI, p. 326). He knew that you could not exorcise war by fine 
words. The “lethal blow of facts’’ threatened with futility the disarmament conference 
of the League of Nations. He was aware of the dangerous psychology of phrase- 
making even in the judicial institutions of international law. At first he opposed the 
proposal that the Permanent Court of International Justice should give advisorv 
opinions, because they would not be binding; but it fell to him to pronounce judicially 
on a number of important questions that were submitted to the Court for an opinion. 
From the beginning, too, he realized that the sphere of the Court would for the time 
be limited. 

The realism and critical appreciation of vague ideas are set out in the treatise on 
International Law and Some Current Illusions. The “New Order” was an expression 
of whatever cannot be defended by considerations of reason, human experience and 
common sense. When the American Government adopted conceptions of the ‘‘new 
neutrality,” which involved an embargo on trade with the belligerent Powers, he 
noted that embargo was essentially a war measure and was calculated to lead on to war. 

For some of the more recent and revolutionary developments of the law of war 
Moore was not prepared. He shrank from the idea that in a future war the long- 
established distinction between combatants and non-combatants will be virtually 
abandoned. He did not conceive of totalitarian warfare; but in his last studies, 
when he surveyed the scene in old age, he had a premonition of the fate which threatened 
the old law of war and the old law of neutrality. 

In the last paper he pays a notable tribute to the British Empire, which, ‘‘with 
its complex but coherent composition, is, for the purposes of foreign policy, the most 
comprehensively potent,’’ and is ‘‘the consummation of tolerant, but, if need be, 
effective power’’ (VII, p. 227). 

Finally we may quote a reflection written shortly before Japan plunged the 
United States into the second world war: ‘The world never will be at peace until 
men and women can, without regard to race, creed, colour or nationality, or to 
political and social equality or inequality, cry out, with a whole heart and united voice, 
in the language of the Litany, ‘Lord have mercy upon us miserable sinners!’ And of 
this I see no prospect” (VII, p. 213). 


NorMAN BENTWICH 
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INTER-WAR HISTORY 


*1_=s DEMAGOGIES CONTRE LES DEMOcRATIES. Préliminaires et causes de la deuxiéme 
grande guerre. By J. Tchernoff, Avocat a la Cour de Paris. 1947. (Paris: 
Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, R. Pichon and R. Durand- 
Auzias. 9” X 51%”. viii + 440 pp. Price unknown.) 

M. TcHERNOFF’s main thesis is familiar enough: that fear of Communism so 
blinded and confused the governing classes of the Western democracies during the 
years between the wars that it led them to misunderstand the real meaning of the 
rise of Nazi Germany and so created that fatal division between Russia and the 
Western Powers which was the essential condition of Hitler’s success. What is inter- 
esting is the way in which M. Tchernoff sets about developing his argument. His 
book is divided into four parts. The first deals with France and her problems between 
the wars; the second with the origins and character of the Nazi régime. The third 
part discusses the evolution of public opinion in England before the war, passes to a 
brief account of the Soviet Union and ends with four chapters on the United States 
in which great stress is laid on Roosevelt’s New Deal and his handling of American 
foreign policy. The fourth section deals with the failure of the League of Nations 
and analyses the successive international crises from the Sino-Japanese war to the 
attack on Poland. 

The value of these four sections varies considerably. The last contains practically 
nothing new The second is a lucid account of Nazi Germany which, if it adds little 
to what has already been written in French, is an excellent summary of the classical 
French view of German development (still far too little known in England), with - 
perhaps too heavy an underlining of the part played by the German industrialists in 
the Nazi régime. The chapter on Russia is short and uncritical—probably the 
weakest part of the book. M. Tchernoff is most interesting for his discussion of the 
development of public opinion in France, England and the United States. A French 
view of the pacifist movement in England, of the Peace Ballot, of the Left Book Club, 
and of the divisions in the Labour and Conservative Parties in face of the dictators 
makes salutary reading for an Englishman. M. Tchernoff has made a shrewd use 
of the daily and weekly press (including the reports in International Affairs of Chatham 
House meetings) to document his survey of what was thought and said in London 
in the years between the wars. 

The weakness of M. Tchernoff’s book, as of so much French writing, is the 
limitation of his interest to the problem of Germany. Of other political problems, 
such as the relations of Russia and Europe, and of the deeper social and psychological 
malaise, which afflicted, and still afflicts, the whole of Europe, he has very little to 
say. This, however, has not prevented him from writing a book which, if it is an 
inadequate account of the preliminaries and causes of the war as a whole, is an 
interesting examination of one very important part of pre-war history. 


ALAN BULLOCK 


*Yrars or Crisis. An Outline of International History 1919-1945. By K. Ingram. 
1946. (London: George Allenand Unwin. 834” < 534". 487pp. 21s.) 


Mr. INGRAM opens on a judicious note, warning us against the ‘“‘rough-and-ready 
analysis which dogmatically minded people love to apply.’’ But he soon descends 
into the arena of pre-war controversy, and the first and shorter part of the book is 
little more than an indictment of the ‘‘capitalist’” Governments of France and England, 
out to prevent the economic revolution which would produce ‘‘a planned economic 
and political civilization” (p. 27). All the familiar myths and half-truths are here, 
unsupported by new evidence—or any evidence at all in most cases: the deliberate 
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starvation of Germany after the armistice of 1918 (p. 17); the determination of the 
Allies to render Germany impotent by reducing her to poverty (p. 34: the Balfour 
Note of August 1, 1922, and its implications are not mentioned); Britain’s refusal 
to support the United States in applying sanctions against Japan in 1932 (p. 115: 
“Japan had no possible ally. Six weeks of economic blockade would have compelled 
her to desist’); the determination throughout to ostracize the Soviet Union, because 
it challenged capitalist civilization and morals (p. 69); the machinations of the 
Cliveden Set; deliberate procrastination in 1939 in the alliance negotiations with 
Moscow (surely the most improbable of all these legends); and so on. But if Mr. 
Ingram can see no good in the capitalists, he is by no means uncritical towards he 
Communists, and his sections on Soviet Russia have a balance of judgment which is 
often lacking elsewhere. There is surprisingly little reference to British Labour 
policy, and even less reference to the United States. 

The second and longer part of the book avoids politics for the most part, and 
gives a lively and accurate account of the military operations of the war, a subject 
which has not yet exhausted its novelty. 

W. N. MEDLIcoTT 


*SUITORS AND SUPPLIANTS. The Little Nations at Versailles. By Stephen Bonsal. 

Introduction by Arthur Krock. 1946. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 9” x 614”. 

ix + 301 pp. $3.50.) 

THE author of this book, who was an aide to Colonel House at the Peace 
Conference of 1918-19, here gives a further selection from his diary, with some later 
comments. It is not a general survey of the treatment of the problems of the little 
nations at Versailles, but a personal “‘chronicle of things seen and heard at the Peace 
Conference”’ (p. xi), and contains a fair share of the Conference rumours and gossip. 
Many interesting figures, concerned with the affairs of the little nations, flit across 
its pages. Of such actors on this scene as Sir Mark Sykes, Gertrude Bell, Colonel 
Lawrence, Venizelos, Father Hlinka, King Nicholas, for whom the author has a 
great admiration, Essad Pasha, Prince Saionji, General Stefanik and many more, 
there are brightly written sketches. It did not take Colonel Bonsal long to reach 
the conclusion that ‘‘it is only too apparent that the President’s ‘clearly distinguishable 
frontiers of nationality’ was a pipe dream’’ (p. 143). Yet though the final impression 
is one of petty intrigue and disillusionment, the attempts to cope with the problems 
of the little nations at Versailles will perhaps not suffer in historical retrospect by 
comparison with the treatment of the same problems after the second world war. 


ALFRED COBBAN 


WAR AND STRATEGY 


THE BritTisH NAVIES IN THE SECOND WoRLD War. By Admiral Sir W. M. James, 

G.C.B. 1946. (London, New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green & Co. 834’ 

xX 534”. xii +255 pp. Maps. 21s.) 

Sir WILLIAM JAMEs has done for the British Navies in the late war what the 
American Navy Department did for the United States Navy while the war was in 
progress, in the periodical reports of Admiral King to the Secretary of the Navy 
describing, concisely but comprehensively, the work of the Navy in all seas. No 
such narrative has hitherto appeared in Great Britain, and Admiral James has earned 
the thanks of the public and the Navy by filling the gap. Asa former Chief of Naval 
Information—and before that, Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth—he had special 
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qualifications for his self-imposed task, and has been able to include a number of 
details not accessible hitherto to the general public. The plan of the Battle of the 
River Plate, for instance, has been published before, as has that of the prolonged 
operations known as the Battle of Cape Matapan; but his plan of Admiral Cun- 
ningham’s first action against the Italian Fleet, the Battle of Calabria on July 9, 1940, 
is new, as are those of Admiral Somerville’s various operations in defence of the Malta 
convoys. Perhaps the most interesting of the new plans is that of Captain Sher- 
brooke’s magnificent defence of an Arctic convoy on December 31, 1942—that action 
in which, according to the German documents recently published by the Admiralty, 
the failure of the German squadron so angered Hitler that he forthwith retired Grand 
Admiral Rader and ordered all the surface ships of the German High Sea Fleet to be 
paid off in the next six months. The value of Admiral James’s chronicle is that it 
treats the operations of the Royal Navies as a whole, and demonstrates as no mere 
sectional narrative can, the ubiquity of sea power and the unity of operations directed 
towards maintaining that command of the sea which once more has secured the 
survival of the British Empire in the face of what, for a long period, appeared to be 
overwhelming odds. Its defect—beyond printing errors which will doubtless be 
corrected in future issues—is perhaps that it fails to bring out the active role played 
by the Admiralty as operational headquarters, as well as the main administrative 
centre; but it may be that that point cannot be fully illustrated until archives are 
opened to the historian. 


H. G. THURSFIELD 


*Our SHARE OF NiGHT: A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE WAR YEARS. By Drew 
Middleton. 1946. (New York: The Viking Press. 814” x 534”. 380 pp. 
$3.75.) 


Tuts book is an account by an American correspondent of the second world war. 
He was present at the British operations in France in 1940 and at the Allied landings 
in North Africa in 1942 and later at the landings in Normandy and the subsequent 
operations. He also saw some minor operations between these periods. 

The book will be of interest to those who wish to gain a knowledge of the con- 
ditions which existed during that period. The tactics, the strategy and the major 
issues which arose do not however receive much attention. 


G. MARTEL 


*THE PROBLEM OF WAR IN NINETEENTH CENTURY Economic THouGuT. By Edmund 
Silberner. Translated by Alexander H. Krappe. 1946. (Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press. London: Oxford University Press. 834’ 
x 534”. xiv +332 pp. Biblio. $3.00. 20s.) 

IN this interesting study Mr. Silberner has made an epitome of the views of those 
economists who have dealt with the problem of war in their works. His book owes 
its value to the fact that it illuminates a portion of the background of the two great 
wars, and has a bearing on their origin and duration. 

The economists, who have exercised a growing influence on public opinion, are 
divided by the author into groups according to their political opinions; these coloured 
their attitude to war. Generally speaking, the idealists, whether liberals, socialists or 
communists, were of opinion that their respective panaceas, either free trade, national- 
ization or the restriction of private property, would render everyone well off and 
contented, and that wars would cease automatically. They were anti-militarist and 
averse to the acquisition of colonies. The protectionists on the other hand, chiefly 
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German, looked upon war as inevitable, and justifiable as a means of expansion and 
progress. They defended the necessary expenditure for preparation as not uneco- 
nomic, 

However, even early in the nineteenth century, there were individuals, among 
each group, who realized that their respective theories were not a complete answer to 
war. They came to the conclusion that international control, of some kind, would 
be necessary, before universal peace could be established. In his final chapter the 
author after weighing their various arguments comes to the same conclusion also. 

The book is one primarily for the historian but should prove of interest to the 
general reader. Jt is well documented and includes a complete bibliography. 


F. G. FULLER 


ARMS AND Poxicy 1939-1944. By Hoffman Nickerson. 1945. (New York and 
London: Putnams. 84” X 5%”. xi + 356 pp. Biblio. Maps. $3.50. 17s. 6d.) 
TuIs is a long and strange book. It leaves the impression of a heterogeneous 

collection of material, much of which has appeared before, assembled to sustain an 
ill-defined thesis. This is stated as the connection between the ‘‘military technique 
peculiar to our time” and ‘‘the social ferment through which we are passing.’”’ The 
method is to discuss the first three prolonged mass wars, the inter-war period and the 
opposing war plans and then the late war itself and the lessons that are to be drawn 
from it. 

Much, if not most, of it is interesting, if not satisfying. In so short a review one 
cannot single out all the defects and it would be unfair even to make the attempt. 
But the short account of the battle of Normandy shows no appreciation of the plan. 
Eisenhower and Patton are mentioned sevexal times but Montgomery not once; and 
the impression is given that, while the British and Canadians were ineffective, the 
Americans broke through. Even on the purely American side the account is neither 
convincing nor coherent. Thus General Marshall, in one place, is singled out for 
praise for something he did not do—insist on “‘unity of command in each theatre,” 
while later on it is shown, as the American Report on Strategic Bombing says, that 
it was never possible to agree upon a single command for the Pacific. 

What sort of conclusion can one expect from such premisses? Yet it is the last 
’ where the author insists on the triumph of the gun (i.e., “any 
team weapon”), that air power is best used in team work, that imperialism is less 
good than self-mastery and that the atom bomb may at present prevent ‘‘World War 
III,”’ which is the most coherent and interesting. But the author’s limitations are 
obvious. Strategic bombing is repeatedly described as “baby killing,”’ though two 
pages are devoted to showing how few people were killed! In fine, this is a book 
which though stimulating and suggestive is mannered and pretentious. 


section on ‘Lessons,’ 


STRATEGICUS 


THE Royat CaNnapIAN Arr ForcE OverRSEAS: THE FirtH YEAR. With a Foreword 
by the Honourable Colin Gibson, P.C., M.C., M.P., Minister of National Defence 

for Air, 1945. (Toronto and London: Oxford University Press. 944” X 61%”. 

xviii + 404 pp. Illus. $3.00. 16s.) 

Tuts volume is the sequel to an earlier book which dealt with the operations of 
the Royal Canadian Air Force overseas during the first four yearsof war. The present 
volume takes up the story in September 1943. The autumn of 1943 saw the beginning 
of a period during which the operations of the Allied air forces worked up to the great 
offensive which opened the invasion of the continent of Europe in the summer of 1944. 
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It was a period during which bombing operations against German industry, calculated 
to weaken Germany’s power to fight the war, became even fiercer than before; when 
operations were carried out by bombers with large escorts of fighters against German 
installations in Northern France; while during the spring of 1944 increasing attention 
was given to bridges and railways which would be vital to the enemy when he had to 
meet the invasion itself. At the same time attacks had to be carried on unceasingly 
against German U boats which constituted so great a threat to the sea communications 
of the Allies. In all these operations the Royal Canadian Air Force played an impor- 
tant part. By no means all Canadians were in the Royal Canadian Air Force itself. 
In fact “in September 1943 of the 40,000 R.C.A.F. Personnel overseas, approximately 
24,000 were serving in Royal Air Force units” (p. 9). But during the earlier years 
of the war the policy of Canadianization had been carried out and the effect of it was 
that during the following year ‘‘the total overseas contingent of the R.C.A.F. rose to 
over 59,000” (p. 9), though many Canadians were still serving in the Royal Air Force. 

It is an impressive story and the long list of orders and decorations at the end of 
the volume gives a lively proof of the high order of achievement of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. 


R. A. Frost 
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*THE COLONIAL OFFICE FROM WITHIN, 1909-1945. By Sir Cosmo Parkinson. 1947. 

(London: Faber & Faber. 9” X 5%”. 157 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

No one could be better qualified than Sir Cosmo Parkinson to write about the 
great Department of State which he served so long and with so much distinction. 
Entering the Colonial Office in 1909 as a ‘‘Second Class Clerk’’ (according to the 
nomenclature of that day) he rose in the end to the highest position normally open to 
a civil servant, that of Permanent Under Secretary of State. His connection with 
the Office covered in all a period of some thirty-six years. During those years, and 
more particularly during the concluding decade, the organization and activities of the 
Office were transformed almost out of recognition. New ‘“‘Subject’”’ Departments 
came into being, adviserships multiplied and the “advisory committee” system was 
immensely developed. The Office changes reflected, in their essence, the new “‘angle 
of vision” towards the whole question of colonial administration. Public interest in 
the colonies grew apace and the demand for a more active and progressive colonial 
policy became ever more insistent. It was increasingly recognized, to quote Sir 
Cosmo’s own words (p. 146), that ‘‘colonies are not just geographical areas where 
things can be grown or minerals dug up, they are colonies of people—men, women 
and children; white and black and brown and yellow; human beings with lives to live 
and a livelihood to make.’’ It was primarily to meet the new requirements that the 
Colonial Office set about the task of putting its house in order. The full story of its 
expansion and development is a remarkable one. It is told by Sir Cosmo with a 
clarity and sense of proportion that are altogether admirable. It is a record of which 
the author himself pars magna fuit, though it is needless to add—needless, that is to 
say, for all who know Sir Cosmo—that his own personality is never thrust unduly to 
the front. He does well to tell the story of his special appointment in 1942 and of his 
subsequent visits to various colonial territories as the Secretary of State’s ‘‘personal 
representative’; that was a most interesting and successful feature of the wartime 
activities of the Colonial Office. Sir Cosmo’s narrative gains added attraction from 
the author’s sense of humour, which is never far below the surface, and from his many 
generous tributes to former colleagues in the Office. 

J. E. SHUCKBURGH 
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*DOMINATION OR CO-OPERATION? Report on a Conference on the Relationship 
between the British and Colonial Peoples. A Fabian Colonial Bureau Pamphlet. 
Controversy Series No. 1. 1946. (London: Fabian Publications and Victor 
Gollancz. °7"" 30°5""..: 17spp. 6d.) 

UNDERSTANDING between Britain and the intelligentsia in the colonies is an 
important factor in colonial development; but too often misunderstandings and dis- 
trust exist where there ought to be partnership. It was a happy inspiration which led 
the Fabian Colonial Bureau to try by means of a conference in April 1946 to throw 
some light on the causes of this lack of understanding between Britain and the people 
in the colonies whose co-operation could be of such supreme value. This interesting 
pamphlet is a report of some of the talks given at the conference. It is disturbing, 
but it is worth reading by those who are concerned with the problem of human relation- 
ships in the colonies. 

RICHARD FROST 


*WELFARE AND PLANNING IN THE WEsT INDIEs. By T. S. Simey. Charles Booth 
Professor of Social Science, The University of Liverpool. 1947. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 834” X 534". xi +267 pp. Map. 15s.) 

Tuis is both a gloomy and a challenging book. After surveying the mass of 
reports produced by the experts attached to the Comptroller for Development and 
Welfare in the West Indies, and the various projects for which grants have been made 
under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act, Professor Simey concludes that 
existing policies fail altogether to touch the root of the problem. Attempts have been 
made to introduce social services on a scale out of all proportion to what the colonies’ 
economy can support, and the targets set up have in some cases already had to be 
abandoned—for example, the payment of old age pensions and the abolition of the 
pupil-teacher system. With Mr. A. J. Wakefield and Dr. Arthur Lewis, he holds 
that the first step must be to encourage industrialization to the utmost practicable 
degree, by means of capital investment on a really large scale in the planned develop- 
ment of industries grouped so as to derive the best advantage from common services. 

At the same time he does not underrate the merit of the Moyne Commission's 
insistence on social reform, but points out that this means more than ‘‘the mere adding 
of social services... The whole energies of government must be directed towards 
the shaping of a new society” (p. 160). The importance in this sphere of winning the 
interest and co-operation of all the individuals concerned is emphasized, and there is 
encouragement in what is said of the success that has followed where this was done, 
notably in the improvement of farming methods and in the approach to social welfare 
problems worked out in the training courses organized by Professor Simey himself. 


L. P. Marr 


Back CARIBBEAN. By R. W. Thompson. Decorated by W. A. Redgrave. 1946. 
(London: Macdonald. 834” X 534”. vi +286 pp. Illus. Map end-papers. 
12s. 6d.) 

Mr. THOMPSON is an experienced traveller and writer of travel books. He can 
look after himself, keep his eyes open and record his impressions. His account of his 
voyage from Gourock to Boston in the Queen Mary in 1942 will strike most people 
who were at sea during the war and experienced that unpleasant mixture of tenseness 
and boredom, as completely convincing. It was like that. From the United States 
Mr. Thompson went to the Caribbean, apparently (though he is discreet about this) 
on Military Intelligence duties. He spent most of his time in Jamaica but he also 
visited some outlandish parts of the Caribbean, Honduras and British Honduras. 
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His book is highly readable. It is also useful and salutary. We have been so much 
accustomed in recent years to discuss the Caribbean against the background of our 
preoccupation with social reform, to talk of it in terms of medical, educational and 
housing statistics, that we are in danger of forgetting that it is inhabited by people. 
Mr. Thompson makes one see these people: planters, negroes enthralled by a route 
march of British troops, the politicians of Kingston, Central Americans moodily 
nursing their hatred of United States soldiers and technicians. If the truths recorded 
by Royal Commissions were all the truth, life in the Caribbean would be insupportable. 
Yet human beings live there and pass through moods of happiness and misery; feel 
pride and hope and the sudden lack of both; endure the conflict of loyalties. Mr. 
Thompson saw these things and describes them in a way which is a highly refreshing 
change from the series of clinical reports we have had lately. 
W. L. Burn 


*THeE Story OF GIBRALTAR, First Outpost oF Empire. By H. W. Howes, M.A., 
M.Sc., Ph.D. (Lond.), Director of Education, Gibraltar. 1946. (London: 
Philip and Tacey. 714" 5”. 94pp. Biblio. Illus. Mapend-papers. 4s.) 
PACKED into small compass in this most readable book is a vast amount of infor- 

mation on the Rock. Its important strategic role in history is traced from earliest 

times to the present day, and a useful outline of central and local government is 
included. 


*NortH ATLANTIC TRIANGLE. The interplay of Canada, the United States and 
Great Britain. By John Bartlet Brebner. Foreword by James T. Shotwell. 
1945. (New Haven: Yale University Press; Toronto: The Ryerson Press; 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press for the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace: Division of Economics and History. 10” x 634”. 
xxii + 386 pp. Maps. Map end-papers. 33s. 6d.) 

Tuis is the concluding volume of the series of twenty-five studies on the relations 
of Canada and the United States produced under the editorship of Dr. J. T. Shotwell 
by the Carnegie Endowment. It is a fitting conclusion. Professor Brebner has 
attempted the ambitious task of focussing the complex and shifting relations between 
Canada, the United States and Great Britain from the first white settlements in North 
America to the present day. He traces the estrangement of the Thirteen Colonies 
from the mother country and the estrangement of the Canadas from the Thirteen 
Colonies. He goes on to portray the attraction and the repulsion exercised on Canada 
by the United States during the nineteenth century—the attraction of its similar 
outlook and way of life, the repulsion of its annexationist proclivities. Running 
parallel were the attraction and repulsion exercised by Great Britain on Canada, the 
former as a protection against American absorption, the latter as a reaction against 
the British tendency to subordinate Canadian interests to British policy, particularly 
when they clashed with American claims. From these conflicting elements Canadian 
nationhood was finally compounded and she took her place as a full partner in the 
triangle. 

Professor Brebner writes clearly and impartially. He does not allow the many 
threads—political, commercial, financial, social, cultural—which he weaves into his 
narrative to become tangled and confused. If at times he indulges in a plethora of 
detail derived from his extensive researches, on the whole his picture is well-balanced 
and in good perspective. 

There is plenty of scope for another series of volumes developing Professor Breb- 
ner’s thesis from the British standpoint. 

HAROLD BUTLER 
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CHARTERS OF OuR FREEDOM. By Reginald G. Trotter, Ph.D., D.C.L., F.R.Hist.S., 
F.R.S.C., The James Douglas Professor of Canadian and Colonial History, 
Queen’s University. Foreword by H. M. Tory, Chairman of the Executive, 
Canadian Council of Education for Citizenship. 1947. (Toronto: Ginn and Co. 
9” X 634”. vi+138 pp. Illus. 11s.) 


THE Canadian Council of Education for Citizenship and Professor Trotter are to 
be congratulated, the first for suggesting, the second for executing, this useful and 
sensible book. It contains, either in whole or in selected parts, the texts of Magna 
Carta, the Bill of Rights, the Ordinance for Virginia, the Mayflower Compact, Lord 
Durham’s Report, the British North America Act, the Statute of Westminster, the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ declaration of 1944, and the Atlantic Charter; 
linked by a simple commentary giving the historical background. The book is ele- 
mentary, being intended mainly for use in schools, but none the less sound and oppor- 
tune. It is perhaps captious to suggest that it would be improved if illustrated by 
photographs—of places for the earlier, and of people for the later, narrative—instead 
of by the present deplorable drawings. 


H. J. HARVEY 


EUROPE 


*THE TRIAL OF GERMAN Major WAR CRIMINALS. Proceedings at the International 
Military Tribunal, sitting at Nuremberg, Germany. Part 2. 3rd December, 
1945 to 14th December, 1945. Taken from the Official Transcript. 1946. 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office. Published under the Authority of H.M. 
Attorney-General. 9144” X 6”. xiv +442 pp. 6s. 6d.) 

*THE TRIAL OF GERMAN Major WAR CRIMINALS. Proceedings of the International 
Military Tribunal sitting at Nuremberg, Germany. Part 3. 17th December, 
1945 to 4th January, 1946. Taken from the Official Transcript. 1946. (Lon- 
don: H.M. Stationery Office. Published under the Authority of H.M. Attorney- 
General. 9144” X 6”. xi +339 pp. 5s. 6d.) 

*THE TRIAL OF GERMAN Major War CRIMINALS by the International Military 
Tribunal sitting at Nuremberg, Germany, 1945-1946. Speeches of the Prosecutors 
for the United States of America; the French Republic; the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland; and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
at the Close of the Case Against The Indicted Organisations. 1946. (London: 
H.M. Stationery Office. Published under the Authority of H.M. Attorney- 
General. 9144” X 6”. 143 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Part 2 of the Nuremberg Proceedings covers a further ten days of the Trial. The 
first four days are devoted to the preparations for the invasion of Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, followed more briefly by the evidence on the preparations for the other 
invasions—Denmark, Norway, Belgium, the Netherlands, Greece, Yugoslavia and 
the U.S.S.R. This section of the case for the prosecution is completed by the evidence 
of German collaboration with Italy and Japan, and of German and Japanese prep- 
arations for the attack on the United States. The value of this section to the historian 
varies considerably. By far the most interesting documents are the military directives 
and operational orders. Some gapsare filled in the history of the political preparations 
for the invasions of Czechoslovakia, Poland and Norway, but in general the political 
information is far scantier and less interesting than the evidence of military prep- 
aration. This is particularly the case with the political relations between Germany 
and Russia before the German invasion, and also with the relations of the Great 
Powers in 1938 and 1939. 
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The latter section of Part 2 is devoted to an examination of the recruitment and 
employment of forced labour in Germany; to a description of the concentration camps; 
to the programme for the elimination of the Jews, and to the plans for the exploitation 
and spoliation of Poland and Czechoslovakia. Probably it is the sections dealing 
with the recruitment of forced labour and the exploitation of the occupied countries 
which represent the least familiar evidence in this sickening record of cruelty and 
oppression. 

There are two interesting passages interjected in Part 2: the first is Sir Hartley 
Shawcross’s opening speech, which deals with the Nazi violations of international law 
and which contains a discussion of the scope and validity of international law as it 
has developed since the Hague Convention of 1899. The second is a discussion, 
started by the German counsel, on the value of the affidavits put in by the counsel 
for the prosecution. This discussion makes clear one of the most important limi- 
tations of the Nuremberg evidence from the point of view of the historian, the use by 
the prosecution of only those parts of documents and interrogations which help to 
prove the guilt of the accused. Until the publication in full of the captured German 
documents, it is well to remember that the selections printed in the Nuremberg Pro- 
ceedings are incomplete and necessarily of a partial character, a fact which does not 
detract from their value as evidence in the Trial, but which must be taken into account 
by the historian attempting to do something more than prove the guilt of those 
accused at Nuremberg. 

Part 3 of the Nuremberg Proceedings is wholly devoted to the case against the 
indicted groups and organizations—the Leadership Corps of the Nazi Party; the Reich 
Cabinet; the S.A.; the S.S.; the Gestapo and S.D.; and the General Staff and High 
Command of the German Armed Forces. Apart from elucidating the organization 
of these groups, the evidence is largely concerned with the part they played in such 
activities as the elimination of the Jews, the organization of mass murders and other 
crimes against the populations of the occupied countries. At the end of Part 3, 
however, the case against the German High Command (which is not completed in 
this Part) involves a discussion of the responsibility of the High Command and General 
Staff for the planning of aggressive war. 

The evidence against Kaltenbrunner, as Chief of the Security Police and S.D., 
is introduced in this Part as a part of the general evidence against these organizations. 
This is followed by the oral examination of Ohlendorf and Schellenberg, which throws 
light on the use of Einsatz groups in Russia, and by the examination of Dieter Wis- 
liceny on the elimination of the Jews in South-Eastern Europe. 

The Stationery Office has published as a separate book the speeches of the prose- 
cutors at the end of the case against the indicted organizations, the principal speech 
being that of Sir David Maxwell-Fyfe. 


ALAN BULLOCK 


*VATICAN POLICY IN THE SECOND WoRLD War. By L. H. Lehmann. 1945. (New 

York: Agora Publishing Co. 8%” X 5%”. 47 pp. Biblio. 25 cents.) 
THOSE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE SECOND WorRLD War. By D. Tomitch. Translated 

from the French by L. H. Lehmann. Preface by Translator. 1947. (New 

York: Agora Publishing Co. 8%” X 514”. 36 pp. Illus. Veri-Pamphlet 

No. 1. 25 cents. 5 copies for $1.00; $15.00 per hundred.) 

Mr. LEHMANN, to judge from the curriculum vitae appended to the first of these 
works, can claim a first-hand acquaintance with his subject. Formerly a priest of 
the Roman Church, and now editor of the Converted Catholic Magazine, he should be 
well qualified to discuss the policy of the Vatican. But unfortunately, like so many 
other converts to and from Rome, he allows his zeal to outrun his discretion, and what 
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might have been a valuable account of the part played by the Papacy in the recent 
war degenerates into a mere polemic. Mr. Lehmann has brought over with him into 
his new camp some of the methods that characterize the more fanatical type of Roman 
Catholic propagandist: oversimplification of complicated issues, and a tendency to 
draw the most sweeping conclusions from evidence which is either doubtful or in- 
sufficient. Accordingly his work is of little use to the student who is looking for an 
objective treatment of this important problem. 

Here are some of the items in his plaidoyer against the Vatican. The Catholic 
Action organization in Italy was really ‘‘a Fascist set-up’ (p. 13); no doubt the 
unremitting attacks on it by the Fascists before and after the Lateran Concordat 
were due to their failure to see so clearly as Mr. Lehmann. ‘A strong militaristic 
and authoritarian Germany is essential for the continuance of the Roman Catholic 
Church’s pre-eminence in Christendom”’ (p. 24); apparently the fact that the Kaiser’s 
Germany was Protestant and Hitler’s Germany was pagan would not have deterred 
either of them from maintaining that “pre-eminence.” The rape of Austria was the 
outcome of an elaborate plan implemented successively by Dolfuss, who would thus 
appear to have obligingly arranged his own assassination, and Schuschnigg, ‘“‘who 
handed the country over to Hitler in 1938” (p. 29). The collapse of France was 
“planned and prepared for in collaboration with Vatican politicians” (p. 33). Finally, 
despite a “‘secret alliance between the Pope and the Japanese war lords’’ (p. 36), the 
Vatican was equally influential with their principal opponent, for “the power of the 
church of Rome would seem to have been the main influence in guiding the Roosevelt 
administration in its foreign policy since its advent to power’ (p. 43). 

Mr. Lehmann has also translated (into very indifferent English) M. Tomitch’s 
pamphlet, which was originally published in French as ‘“‘an official communication 
to the Freemasons of Europe and America.’’ One would prefer to have seen the 
original before passing judgment, but in its English dress at least M. Tomitch’s work 
is disjointed and difficult to follow. Much of it is taken up with the assassination of 
King Alexander in 1934 and the subsequent intrigues between Mussolini, Laval and 
Prince Paul of Serbia to defeat the ends of justice by reducing the trial at Aix to a 
farce. The author, who was in France at the time, fought manfully against these 
dark designs, but could not count even on the loyalty of his Brethren at home, for 
the Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Yugoslavia was apparently a weakling, if 
not a quisling. There is also an ex parte statement of the Yugoslav claim to Trieste 
and an attack on ‘‘the present rulers of Italy,” who, instead of “relinquishing with 
good grace”’ the territory of their neighbour, ‘‘obstinately cling to Italian imperialism” 
(p. 5). 

But the “guilty men” of M. Tomitch’s indictment are by no means confined to 
Italy and France. The former Regent, Prince Paul, the former Ambassador in Paris, 
Pouritch, and General Mihailovitch, “‘who collaborated with the occupation authori- 
ties,” are also high on his list. The Vatican played its usual sinister role, though 
Mr. Lehmann in his preface gives far more space to its iniquities than does M. Tomitch 
himself. The latter is concerned rather with the unscrupulous policy of Father 
Korochetz, a Roman Catholic priest-politician (not, however, a Jesuit, as Mr. Leh- 
mann asserts), who as Minister for Home Affairs planned and executed ‘‘a vigorous 
campaign of persecution” against the Freemasons. The pamphlet concludes with a 
catalogue of crimes against the Orthodox and Jewish populations with which members 
of the Franciscan Order (a body not generally associated in men’s minds with violence) 
were charged before the Special Courts established by Tito. These charges may or 
may not be true, but at least they can now be made without fear of contradiction, 
for, as the author complacently informs us, all the accused have been “‘tried and 
executed.”’ Curiously enough, the name of Archbishop Stepinac occurs nowhere in 
M. Tomitch’s indictment, though Mr. Lehmann is at pains to repair this oversight. 


c. &. 
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*SPAIN AND THE VATICAN. By Avro Manhattan. The Thinker’s Forum No. 40. 

THE VATICAN AND THE U.S.A. By Avro Manhattan. The Thinker’s Forum. No. 41. 

*LATIN AMERICA AND THE VATICAN. By Avro Manhattan. The Thinker’s Forum. 
No. 42. 1946. (London: Watts & Co. 7%” X 5’. 36 pp., 30 pp., 36 pp. 
6d. each.) 


THESE three pamphlets are published by the Rationalist Press Association. 
Apart from some minor blunders and misprints, the evidence is presented fairly and 
dispassionately, and in general the author maintains a high level of controversy. 
But far too often he asks us to take unsupported statements as facts and to draw 
sweeping (and sometimes improbable) conclusions from them. 

Mr. Manhattan’s first pamphlet begins with a historical summary of the pre- 
ponderant role played by the Roman Catholic Church in Spanish affairs, where it 
has always been the ally of reaction and the foe of progress. He quotes from the 
notorious ‘‘Church Catechism’’ which defines Liberalism as ‘‘a most grievous sin 
against faith,”’ and forbids every good Catholic to read a liberal newspaper, though 
“he may read the Stock Exchange news.’’ Mr. Manhattan’s estimate of the wealth 
of the Spanish Church in modern times is not borne out by other, and perhaps more 
impartial, observers such as Professor Alison Peers. The author’s version of the 
origins of the Franco rebellion also leaves some problems unsolved. Mr. Manhattan 
lays responsibility for all the misdeeds of Spanish churchmen at the door of the 
Vatican. But history shows that the Church in Spain has always been intensely 
jealous of interference from Rome. Is there any reason to suspect that its attitude 
has changed? Finally, the statement that the Church reigns ‘‘unchallenged and 
supreme” in Franco Spain accords oddly with the suppression of the encyclical against 
the Nazis on the orders of the dictator, and other cognate incidents. 

In his pamphlet dealing with Latin America Mr. Manhattan traces a similar 
pattern of Vatican policy: to secure a “stranglehold” on economic life and education 
in all the South American States, to resist Liberalism and progress everywhere, and 
in particular to thwart the growing influence of the United States. Later, however, 
realizing that the last aim was impossible of fulfilment, the Vatican, according to the 
author, decided upon what looks like a surprising volte face, and sought instead ‘“‘an 
understanding with Roosevelt,” which it finally achieved, as usual to the detriment 
of liberty and the benefit of fascists and capitalists in South America. The result is 
that “the Catholic Church has already made gigantic steps towards conquering the 
American continent” (p. 35). 

This brings us to the third and most interesting pamphlet, The Vatican and the 
U.S.A. Mr. Manhattan describes the amazing growth of the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation in the United States at the expense of other organized religious bodies: its 
numbers have risen from 30,000 in 1790 to over 24 millions in 1945. Immigration 
from Roman Catholic countries is the main factor in this increase, but the author 
also informs us that ‘‘the average number of Americans received yearly into the 
fold of the Catholic Church is about 85,000,” and that ‘‘during the years of the second 
world war the Church gained a total of 543,970 converts” (p. 6). The Vatican’s 
aims are, first, to “transform the Protestant United States into a Catholic country,” 
and when this has been achieved, to weld “the whole American Continent into one 
compact and powerful Catholic bloc.’ One cannot be quite sure whether the author 
disapproves of all the activities of the Roman Church in equal degree, for example 
its ‘preaching racial equality and the right of the negro to be on a par with men of 
other races” (p. 9). There is a good analysis of the Church’s attitude towards 
religious toleration in the United States, an attitude which the author regards as 
adopted for purely tactical purposes and liable to be discarded if and when the 
Vatican’s first objective has been realized. The teachings of Father Coughlin and other 
totalitarian churchmen are examined, and the author sees in these men the advance 
guards of the true Vatican policy. Finally, the present ‘‘alliance’”’ between the Vatican 
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and the United States is traced to “their common hostility towards the Socialist 
ideology in general, and its practical embodiment in a political system in particular, 
as represented by the Soviet Union”’ (p. 30). 

Mr. Manhattan is sincerely convinced of the dangers he describes, but somehow 
he never really succeeds in making the reader’s flesh creep. 


C. S. 


*Po.itics, ECONOMICS AND MEN OF MODERN SPAIN, 1808-1946. By A. Ramos 
Oliveira. Translated by Teener Hall. 1946. (London: Gollancz. 744” x 5”, 
720 pp. Map. 30s.) 


Tuts discursive ‘history of 130 years of civil war in Spain,” one more reading 
of a period already covered in detail by Madariaga and Brenan, is the work of an 
acute observer rather than of a trained historian. Alongside a mass of information, 
much penetrating analysis and some admirable pen-portraits, the informed reader 
will notice omissions of highly relevant data and a tendency to let the argument tie 
itself in knots. The claim to an “extraordinary wealth of documentation” is excessive: 
Sr. Ramos Oliveira is as sparing with exact reference as with exact dates, and there 
is no bibliography. 

The thesis advanced in the Introduction, that there is perhaps no nation which 
has had less chance of deciding its own destiny than Spain, is wisely not insisted on. 
Even if the Moslem irruption be allowed to have vitiated the whole course of sub- 
sequent Spanish history, the significant consideration would still be the internal 
dissensions which provoked it. And if, as we are told, “toleration and the spirit of 
religious compromise flourished in Spain in the Middle Ages at a time when the rest 
of Europe was led away by fanaticism” (p. 14), at a time, too, when ‘“‘gone were 
unity of language and culture, religious unity, political unity’’ (p. 9), may not the 
vitiation be looked for later, and may it not in fact have something to do with the 
Castilian policy of re-imposing that unity at all costs? 

The essential unity of Spain is to some, as its essential diversity is to others, the 
one cardinal truth. Sr. Ramos Oliveira is of the former persuasion, and those of the 
latter will rub their eyes at some of his statements. Portugal, we read, ‘‘had no cause 
to complain of Philip II, whose policy erred, if anything, on the side of timidity” 
(p. 364). Catalonia is depicted as ‘the victim of historical circumstances, not of 
Castile” (p. 378), and the Basque fueros as something irrelevant to the first Carlist 
War. And so to the Second Republic: “When a revolution begins with the grant of 
autonomies, it may be taken for granted that the failure of both is inevitable’”’ (p. 402). 
Spain in 1931 had the opportunity at last to effect the social revolution which England 
and France achieved centuries ago; Azana’s error lay in not seizing the absolute power 
which alone could have effected that revolution. Granted the premiss, the conclusion 
can at least be argued. But how then talk, as Sr. Ramos Oliveira talks, of democracy, 
or lament that the Spanish nation has never had a chance to decide its own destiny? 
This is perhaps the ultimate of all the dilemmas in which Spain abounds, and Sr. 
Ramos Oliveira does nothing to resolve it. 

A final criticism: though the title-page reads “1808-1946,” the volume really 
ends in 1939. The concluding eleven pages on the Falangist State make no pretence 
at serious analysis or even at coherent record. It is a common weakness among 
opponents of the present régime in Spain to assume that its collapse lies just round 
the corner and that it is therefore undeserving of objective study. Yet it has already 
lasted longer than the Second Republic. 


WiLtiamM C, ATKINSON 
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GEOGRAPHIE ECONOMIQUE ET HUMAINE DE LA FRANCE. Tome premier. By Albert 
Demangeon, Professeur a l'Université de Paris. 1946. (Paris: Armand Colin. 
114%" X 734”. 459 pp. Biblio. at end of chapters. Illus. Maps. Frs. 900.) 


THE first of two volumes on France in the Géographie Universelle, this is an 
important work, based on the facts up to 1939, the last year of sufficient stability for 
a scientific treatment to be possible. It begins with a summary of the contacts of 
France with the rest of the world, including its external trade. There follows an 
analysis of the distribution of population. The greater part of the volume is devoted 
to a magisterial survey of French agricultural economy and of the mode of life of the 
rural population, district by district, in all its immense variety; and it concludes 
with a description of internal communications. 

The name of Albert Demangeon, whose death in 1940 is to be lamented, is in 
itself sufficient guarantee of the quality of the work. Its value is enhanced by the 
collection of 133 photographs and over 170 maps and diagrams which illustrate 
vividly the author’s exposition and arguments. It is hardly necessary to say that 
the writing has that beautiful clarity and style with which French scholars seem 
able to present studies of monumental learning, which in most other languages would 
prove to be indigestible and unreadable. As a work of reference this, the last con- 
tribution of a great French geographer, will be indispensable, but it is much more 
than a work of reference. Finally, one cannot but admire the achievement of the 
French presses, which, in a time of shortage and economic difficulties, yet are able to 
produce works of scholarship on this scale. 


ALFRED COBBAN 


*THE Stx WEEKs’ War: FRANCE, May 10 To JUNE 25, 1940. By Theodore Draper. 
1946. (London: Methuen. 834” x 534". vi-+322 pp. Map end-papers. 
12s. 6d.) 


Amip the vast mass of material which has been published about the battle of the 
West in the summer of 1940, there is now enough that is authoritative and consistent 
to enable us to see those epic events in truer historical perspective. But to handle 
the material, and weave it into a coherent pattern, three qualities are required of the 
author: he must understand military strategy and tactics, he must understand 
equally the tangled politics of France, and he must be an accomplished historian 
able to sift with skill the true from the false, and weigh conflicting evidence. Mr. 
Draper has all three qualities in a remarkable degree, though he is weaker in his 
grasp of the political subtleties than on the rest. But it isa merit of this painstaking 
work that he sees clearly the historiographical problems involved, and makes a fine 
shot at overcoming the difficulties. 

He pieces together with care the diverse accounts of the military campaigns 
in Belgium, Holland and France, and produces a clear picture of German strategy 
and Allied mistakes. His account is an effective refutation of recent claims that the 
crux of French collapse was not an overwhelming deficiency of matériel de guerre and 
relevant strategy. His account of the political events, which he rightly regards as 
inseparable from the military, is marred by a sometimes uncritical acceptance of 
evidence, such as that of Anatole de Monzie; and he does not seem to have used 
M. Kammerer’s valuable compilation La Vérité sur l’Armistice.1 But he has written 
the most complete and balanced account of these events which has so far appeared. 


Davin THOMSON 
1(Paris, 1944). 
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SOUVENIRS ET SOLITUDE. By Jean Zay. Avec une préface de Jean Cassou. 1945. 

(Paris: René Julliard. 714” X 5%”. xi +489 pp. Frs. 300.) 

Minister of Education in 1937, Jean Zay was the youngest man to attain that 
rank in France. Though a minister in 1939 he preferred to join the Fourth Army as 
a second lieutenant, was one of the party on board the Massilia, was tried and 
imprisoned by Vichy and subsequently assassinated. This book is his prison diary. 
It is gently philosophic, pleasant to read and alternately illuminating on prison 
mentality and on the period in the affairs of France of which the author had personal 
experience. 

There is comment on such varied topics as the educational prograinme of Vichy 
in comparison with that of 1937-8 (p. 145 et seq.); the responsibility, with the military, 
of the Inspection des Finances for the downfall of 1940—‘‘financial orthodoxy from 
1932 to 1940 made taboo the discussion of monetary and financial liberalism and 
exchange control” (p. 40 et seg.); projects for a new constitution—Jean Zay finds 
much to preserve in the Constitution of 1875 but deplores principally what he 
considers to have been the increasing predominance of the Legislature over the 
Executive. He would limit the sittings of the Chamber to a few weeks in the year 
and prevent membership from being a profession in itself, preferring the representatives 
of the people to spend the greater part of their time at their ordinary work. He also 
desires limitation of the number of parties and a radical reform of the press (p. 187 
et seq.); in lighter vein is the passage (p. 152 et seg.) describing the unfamiliar differences 
between the meetings of the Conseil des Ministres and the Conseil de Cabinet. 


E. H. WALL 


*ENTRE DEUX GUERRES: SOUVENIRS SUR LA IIIE REPUBLIQUE: TOME III: Sur les 
Chemins de la Défaite, 1935-1940. Par J. Paul-Boncour. 1946. (Paris: Librairie 
Plon. 9” X 5%”. 330 pp. Illus. Frs. 275.) 

*L’ETRANGE DEFAITE: TEMOIGNAGE ECRIT EN 1940. Par Marc Bloch, Professeur a 
la Sorbonne. Fusillé par les Allemands en juin 1944. Avant-Propos de Georges 
Altman. 1946. (Paris: Société des Editions Franc-Tireur. 71%" X 434”. 
xix + 194 pp. Illus. Frs. 80.) 

De GAULLE CONTRE LE GAULLISME. Par le Vice-Amiral Muselier. 1946. (Paris: 
Editions du Chéne. 7344” X 54%”. 400 pp. Frs. 270.) 

THE TRICOLOUR FLIES AGAIN. By Sven Aurén. Translated from the Swedish by 
Evelyn Ramsden. 1946. (London: Hammond & Hammond. 834” x 534”. 
200 pp. Illus. 12s. 6d.) 

*CLEMENCEAU AND THE THIRD REPUBLIC. By J. Hampden Jackson. 1946. (London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, for the English Universities Press. Teach Yourself 
History Library. Edited by A. L. Rowse. 714%" X 4%". xiii + 266 pp. 
Biblio. Illus. Map end-papers. 4s. 6d.) 

THE two previous volumes of the memoirs of M. Paul-Boncour covered the 
years 1877-1934: the third, now published, covers the last six years of the Third 
Republic. Like the second volume, it is inevitably most concerned with international 
affairs: it hinges upon the author’s term of office as Foreign Minister in the Blum 
Cabinet of 1938, which was formed at the height of the Austrian crisis in March and 
in the midst of the international repercussions of the Spanish Civil War. Particularly 
interesting are his descriptions of a long conversation with M. Daladier in April 1938, 
of his attendances at Senatorial Commissions during the crucial years 1939-40, and 
of the events and conjunction of circumstances which led from the capitulation of 
June 1940 to the surrender by the National Assembly of plenary powers to Marshal 
Pétain in July. 
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M. Paul-Boncour belonged to the group of Anciens Combattants du Sénat, who 
intervened with Pétain on July 6 in an attempt to find a formula which would grant 
him emergency powers while withholding from him constituent powers. He ex- 
aggerates greatly the difference between this formula and that eventually passed by 
the Assembly under Laval’s tutelage: the essential was granting powers to Pétain 
at all. But the author was one of the eighty parliamentarians who voted against the 
momentous act of surrender: and his somewhat over-anxious efforts to justify himself 
may be forgiven for this fact, and for the admirable account he gives of the complicated 
situation at that time. 


Professor Marc Bloch, famous medieval scholar of the Sorbonne, was murdered 
by the Germans in June 1944. It is one sign of the ineptitude of the French military 
authorities in 1940 that he had been assigned the task of petroleum officer in the most 
highly motorized section of the Army. After the occupation of France, he joined the 
movements of resistance, and there became a centre of both inspiration and organi- 
zation which made his name beloved by the members of the movement Franc-Tireur 
and indeed the whole Mouvements Unis de Résistance. His reflections on the causes 
and events of the French defeat, written in the late summer and autumn of 1940, 
are now printed, together with his last testament. A Jew, a man of the Left without 
being a doctrinaire Marxist, his balanced consideration of the causes of France’s 
defeat is a valuable historical document. This publication is issued partly as an act 
of piety and a memorial to his heroic work in resistance: but it should prove of more 
lasting interest than most such publications, in that it reveals the reaction of a 
professional historian and a patriotic French citizen to the most dramatic of all 
events in French history. 


When France collapsed in 1940 Vice-Admiral Muselier escaped to Gibraltar and 
joined the new movement of General de Gaulle in London. He was appointed 
commander of the Free French naval forces, but very soon found himself in violent 
disagreement with the policy of the General, and in equally violent hostility to the 
entourage of the General. Quarrels reached a climax in January 1941, with the 
arrest of Muselier on false charges of treachery: of which the sequel was a letter of 
regrets from Mr. Eden. In March the following year he was dismissed from the 
National Committee, and from his command. Believing that General de Gaulle was 
pursuing a policy of personal aggrandisement and private ambition, he finally broke 
_ with the General in 1942. 

The account of these unhappy relationships and of the unsavoury intrigues, 
jealousies and personal jostlings within the Gaullist movement, makes extremely 
distasteful reading. It is lavishly documented, and although the autocratic tendencies 
of General de Gaulle emerge plainly enough, so too does the persistent rancour of 
Muselier towards him. The chief value of the book is its evidence, if such were needed, 
of how far political prejudices and personal rivalries permeated the French exiles in 
London, despite their common anxiety to liberate France from German rule. The 
story reflects little credit on any of the participants. 


Sven Aurén’s book is primarily about Paris: the Paris of liberation, provisional 
administration, épuration, and recovery, between 1944 and the end of 1945. Written 
by a Swedish journalist who knows and loves Paris, it is a first-rate piece of vivid 
descriptive reporting, translated into lively and vigorous English which never suggests 
translation. Among the best sections of it are the accounts of the political trials of 
Marshal Pétain and Laval, and the human descriptions of the returned prisoners of 
war and the personalities of the booksellers, actors and other Paris characters whom 
the author knows. It is generously illustrated from press-photographs and cartoons 
of these years. It must be one of the best descriptions of post-war Paris in English, 
and for its interpretation of Parisian public opinion at this time it deserves the 
attention of serious students of contemporary France. 
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The purpose of the ‘Teach Yourself History,” in which Mr. Hampden Jackson’s 
book appears is said to be “‘by way of a biography of a great man to open up a signifi- 
cant historical theme.’’ For this purpose, the choice of the career of Clemenceau as 
a key to the history of the Third French Republic is admirable: and Mr. Hampden 
Jackson has used this key with great skill. Not only does Clemenceau’s life span 
nearly the whole period of the Republic, but he was an important (and latterly a 
central) figure in all the dramatic sequences of the story. As the author warns us, 
“there are important aspects of the French tradition which were foreign to him” 


(p. xiii). But here is an admirable account of at least radical, anti-clerical, republican 
France of our own days. 


Davip THOMSON 


L’EVOLUTION DU SENTIMENT PUBLIQUE EN BELGIQUE SOUS L’OCCUPATION ALLEMANDE. 
By Paul Struye. 1945. (Brussels: Editions Lumiére. 8%” X 6”. 193 pp. 
Price unknown.) 

In this book are to be found seven reports on the state of Belgian opinion at 
different times during the Occupation. The author, a distinguished journalist, set 
himself the task of finding out what his fellow-countrymen were thinking and from 
time to time summed up his findings in reports that were circulated in type-script. 
Early in 1945 they appeared in collected form as a book. M. Struye tried to be 
objective, and his readers will have no doubt that he succeeded. The reports were 
printed as they had been written at the time, apart from the omission of the passages 
relating to King Leopold. For this omission there was a good reason. When M. 
Struye’s book was published, King Leopold was still a prisoner in German hands, and 
discussion of his conduct was by general agreement excluded from printed publications. 

Readers of this book will find it of absorbing interest. It will widen their under- 
standing of the Belgian people by showing them how the Belgians reacted to the 
German Occupation. Anybody who has ever doubted the existence of a Belgian 
nation can doubt it no longer after he has seen how German attempts to oppress 
the Belgians and to sow division among them really served to strengthen their 
national consciousness. Nor is that the only interesting reflection suggested by a 
perusal of M. Struye’s work. He shows how little influence foreign propaganda, 
both German and Allied, had upon Belgium. This is well worth bearing in mind at 
a time when belief in the value of propaganda is so widespread. 


M. A. THOMSON 


*LEOPOLD IJ, SOUVENIRS DES DERNIERES ANNEES 1901-1909. By Baron Carton de 
Wiart. 1944. (Brussels: Ad Goemaere). 1946. (Paris: Editions Plon. 934” x 
6%". 254 pp. Frs. 350.) 

In 1901, at the age of twenty-five, Baron Carton de Wiart became secretary to 
King Leopold II of Belgium and remained with the King until Leopold’s death in 
1909. The experience left him with an enduring admiration for a “‘great sovereign’”’ 
and a good master (p. 237). This book throws little fresh light on the King but is a 
useful complement to biographies such as that by the Comte de Lichtervelde since 
it fills in certain details of the picture of the King’s last years. 


Jo PF. 1b. BORY 
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THE SPIRIT OF CATALONIA. By J. Trueta. 1946. (London, New York, Toronto: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 714" x 5’. 198 pp. Biblio. 
Maps. 8s. 6d.) 


Dr. TRUETA, the Catalan surgeon who has rendered noteworthy services to this 
country where he came to live at the end of the Spanish Civil War, gives much 
fascinating information in his book about the origin and development of Catalonia 
as a political and cultural unit. His main aim is to establish the right of Catalonia to 
be considered a distinct nation. 

As is perhaps inevitable from its general plan, the book suffers from over- 
statement and over-simplification. In particular, the last chapter on modern 
Catalonia is sketchy and unbalanced. Dr. Trueta is most interesting when he is 
writing of the contributions of Ramon Lull, Sibiude—who influenced Montaigne— 
Vives, Servet and others to European culture; he is particularly at home in dealing 
with the scientific spirit, common sense and respect for individual rights which have 
characterized Catalan thinking from the earliest times. 


HB: F.'G. 


*Umriss EINER GESCHICHTE DER PREISE UND LOHNE IN DEUTSCHLAND. Vom 
Ausgehenden Mittelalter bis zum Beginn des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts. 
Zweiter Band—Teil A. By Dr. M. J. Elsas. 1940. (Leiden: A. W. Sijthoff’s 
Uitgeversmij. 10%” xX 634”. 649 pp. fl. 13.10 unbound; fl. 14.70 bound.) 
Tuis is the first part of the second volume of probably the most comprehensive 

“Outline of a History of Prices and Wages in Germany” that has ever been written. 
It deals with currency conditions and prices for a wide variety of commodities as 
quoted in the towns of Frankfurt-am-Main, Leipzig and Speyer from the middle of 
the fourteenth to the beginning of the nineteenth centuries. It gives the annual 
prices as actually recorded. At the same time calculations have been carried through 
for a long series of years of the silver equivalents of coins in circulation; so that it is 
possible on the basis of these equivalents to compare the movement of prices in different 
towns and to assess the long-term, secular trend of prices. The volume also contains 
data on wages and salaries paid in a number of occupations over the centuries in the 
same three towns. The economic historian will look forward to seeing the promised 
supplementary volumes in print. 


H. C. HItLMANN 


THE REBIRTH OF THE GERMAN CuuRCH. By Stewart Herman. With an Introduction 
by Martin Niemdller. 1946. (London: Student Christian Movement Press. 
834" X 5%". 276 pp. Map end-papers. 10s. 6d.) 

From 1936 till the United States entered the war the author of this book was in 
pastoral charge of the American church in Berlin. Representing the Department of 
Reconstruction of the World Council of Churches he re-entered Germany almost as 
soon as the Allies reached Berlin. Since then he has had unusual opportunities of 
travel and has been in close touch with churchmen and many others there. He 
writes an easy, popular style. The title of the book is not easily explicable. “What 
is the Christian Church of post-war Europe,” he asks, ‘‘a victorious garrison or a 
series of internment camps? The Germans, for one are not certain” (p. 15). While 
several chapters describe the actual ecclesiastical situation as the author sees it, 
these are not the easiest chapters in the book, and it may be questioned how far they 
are fully intelligible to anyone without considerable previous knowledge. In fact, 
the author has been too busy upon the practical works of charity to have sufficient 
time for literary composition. Other chapters which do not deal with the internal 
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church situation are more impressive. Thus there is an admirable statement of the 
difficulties, the confusion, the misunderstandings and the injustices of the Allied 
denazification policy in the west. The chapter entitled “Between hammer and 
sickle” (the “hammer’’ turns out to be adversity and the ‘“‘sickle’”’ to be time) is well 
informed from the church point of view about the situation in the east. The chapter 
“When winter came” is a careful and unemotional statement of sufferings and horrors 
which the imagination cannot grasp; ‘All of a peace’’ continues the story and indicates 
the magnificent generosity of the Germans to their own people in distress and the 
notable charitable organizations of the churches. The book as a whole is valuable 
because in respect of the churches, particularly the Protestant Church, it contains 
very interesting first-hand information, even though it gives no clear and convincing 
picture of the whole situation; in respect of the country generally it will help to bring 
home to English-speaking readers the appalling and unimaginable sufferings of 
millions, especially of the defenceless refugees from Danzig, East Pomerania and 
Silesia. 

The inhumanity of the Poles would seem to have made the Russion invasion 
seem humane by comparison. It is interesting to note that the churches have been 
treated with far more kindness by the Russians than had been expected. 


N. MICKLEM 


*THE GERMAN AiR Force. By Wing Commander Asher Lee, O.B.E. Foreword 
by General Spaatz, Commanding General, United States Army Air Force. 1946. 
(London: Duckworth. 834” X 5%”. xii +284 pp. Illus. Maps. 21s.) 


CREATED in secret in the period between the wars, the Luftwaffe was the decisive 
factor in the earlier campaigns in 1939 and 1940. In great measure Hitler owed to 
it his conquests of Poland, Norway, Holland, Belgium and France. Its weaknesses 
were revealed when it came up against the Royal Air Force in the summer of 1940. 
It was not equal to the task assigned to it in the Battle of Britain because its aircraft, 
though perfectly suited to a war with little opposition, were not suited to a campaign 
against a strong fighter defence, and also because its Intelligence had failed to form 
a true appreciation of the enemy’s strength, because the German Air Staff had made 
various miscalculations and because Goering himself directed the attacks with too 
great extravagance and too little singleness of plan. Knowledge of these factors, 
equipment, intelligence, strategy and personalities, is essential to an understanding 
of the rise and fall of the Luftwaffe. In this book Wing Commander Asher Lee traces 
the story of these and other factors with deep knowledge and critical judgment. 
He reveals the details of German training, of aircraft production, of resources, of 
plans, the reasons for success and failure. 

During the war Asher Lee became the chief authority at the Air Ministry on 
the German Air Force. Indeed he was said to know more about the Luftwaffe than 
Goering himself did. His knowledge and critical judgment have enabled him to write 
this absorbing -book. As General Spaatz says in his Foreword, ‘‘No such compre- 
hensive study of any Air Force has yet been made publicly available. It isa milestone 
of military analysis which will be carefully studied under every flag in the world.” 


RICHARD FROST 
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FIELD REPORT ON THE FRENCH ZONE IN GERMANY. 1946. (Washington, D.C.: 
Foundation for Foreign Affairs. Foundation Information Pamphlet No, 1. 
8%" X54". 26 pp. Map. 25 cents.) 

A concise and competently written pamphlet, giving a useful picture of the 
French zone. The date of compilation of the report is unfortunately not given, thus 
making comparison with a swiftly-changing current situation difficult. The frontis- 
piece map could, with advantage, have been on a folding sheet showing greater 
detail to illustrate the excellent descriptive summary of the introduction. The 
economic section brings out well the essential factors, illustrated by a number of 
statistics which, however, relate either to 1945 or are undated, thus often reducing 
their usefulness. (In particular, the ‘‘black market” prices in comparison with French 
conditions (p. 7) and effect of costs, taxes and exchange rates on trade (p. 15) are 
obscure and misleading). The political section gives an excellent appreciation of 
the different political parties and their relationship to the over-riding French political 
conception of occupation. The author seems perhaps to have a somewhat anti- 
Catholic outlook, and one doubts his contention that “the movement to re-unite the 
Saar with France has deep roots throughout the country” (p. 20). And although 
the problem presented by the Nazi spirit and denazification is well analysed, yet the 
fact that it is in German youth that the danger of Nazi revival is greatest has not 
been brought out. 

M. ZVEGINTzOV 


*In DARKEST GERMANY. The Record of a Visit. By Victor Gollancz. 1947. 
(London: Victor Gollancz. 744” X 5’. 128 pp. 144 photographs. 8s. 6d.) 
THE facts and photographs presented in this collection of articles and letters on 

conditions in the British zone of Germany as seen during a six weeks’ tour are dis- 

turbing, and their publication was evidently intended to challenge British complacency. 

The author blames bureaucratic muddle, the inconsistencies and severities of Potsdam, 

and the absence of policy, for much of the present suffering and despair in British- 

controlled Germany. But while he is unsparing in his criticisms, he is specific in his 
remedies. The posting of a resident Cabinet Minister to Germany, the denunciation 
of the Potsdam plan, an increase in rations, if necessary at the expense of British 
food supplies, the termination of denazification methods, and the rehabilitation of 
industry and finance through public ownership and fiscal and currency reform—these 
are some of his proposals. 

F, E. JAMES 


GERMAN Diary. By Fenner Brockway. 1946. (London: Victor Gollancz. 7%” X 

5’. xi + 148 pp. 6s.) 

WHEN conditions in a country are unsettled and rapidly changing, documented 
impressions, gathered by individual travellers, provide a source of information that 
historians cannot entirely neglect. Mr. Brockway’s Diary focusses attention on the 
social and political situation in the British Zone early in 1946. He has accumulated 
a wealth of detailed material on food, health, housing, denazification, etc. Much of 
this is of limited value. But his account of the revival of the German Labour Move- 
ment and of the conflict between its social-democratic and communist elements is more 
than mere reportage; it is an interpretation of the aims and methods of these antago- 
nistic bodies, and will merit consideration by students of German affairs, 


H. C. HILtMANn 
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IN GERMANY Now: A DIARY OF IMPRESSIONS IN GERMANY, AUGUST-DECEMBER, 
1945. By William Peters. Foreword by Norman N. Dodd. 1946. (London: 
Progress Publishing Co. 7” X 5’. 115 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

THE author is not concerned to discuss Allied policy towards Germany, but to 
record the effects of that policy on the Germans. Much of the information he gives 
refers to circumstances which were transitory and conditions which no longer obtain, 
but the basic picture of the German which lies behind it all is well painted and worthy 
of study. The dominant and at first sight paradoxical traits of subservience and 
arrogance, the complete lack of initiative and leadership and refusal to accept re- 
sponsibility either for past guilt or future development, appear in a setting which 
partially explains, although it does not excuse. 

The essentials of the German problem can all be found in this little book. No 
attempt is made to propound solutions and one may not even agree with such indica- 
tions as the author gives of the lines along which in his opinion a solution might be 
found. As a picture in miniature, however, of Germany and the Germans in defeat 
and the occupation forces, the book is well worth reading. 


E. J. GoucH 


*GERMAN UNIVERSITIES—THROUGH ENGLISH EYEs. By Si -D; ‘Stirk. 1946, 
(London: Victor Gollancz. 7%” X 5’. 72 pp. 1s. 6d.) 


AN endeavour to show the weakness of German university life and teaching 
under Weimar and the Nazis. It emphasizes the good qualities gone wrong which 
must be harnessed to the task if the re-education of Germany is to be successfully 
achieved from within. 

H. G-&, 


*RED Cross AND BERLIN Emsassy 1915-1926. Extracts from the Diaries of 
Viscountess D’Abernon. 1946. (London: John Murray. 8%” xX 51%”. 
viii + 152 pp. Illus. 10s. 6d.) 

PERHAPS the most interesting chapters in this book are those dealing with 
Berlin from 1920-6. They give personal impressions of Berlin in the immediate 
post-war period, and of German political and diplomatic personalities with whom 
Lady D’Abernon was brought into contact as the wife of the British Ambassador. 


H.-G. 


BELSEN UNCOVERED. By Derrick Sington. 1947. (London: Duckworth. 714” x 5”. 
216 pp. Illus. 8s. 6d.) 
A restrained account by an eye witness of the state of the camp and its re- 
organization during the first months after its surrender. A striking feature was, 
unexpectedly, the lack of organization, previously, on the part of the S.S. responsible. 


Ds, et UNE, 


RACKETEERS OF HATRED. Julius Streicher and the Jew-Baiters’ International. By 
Louis W. Bondy. 1946. (London, W.C.1.: Newman Wolsey, 244 High 
Holborn.. 734” X 5”. 268 pp. Illus. 10s. 6d.) 

A detailed account of the activities of Julius Streicher and of the anti-Semitic 
movement in Germany and elsewhere. While Streicher and many of his associates 
were convinced anti-Semites, the Nazi Government merely used Streicher and the 
movement to forward their own aims and increase German hatred of Britain and the 
United States. 


T. H. M. 
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GERMAN YOUTH: BOND OR FREE. By Howard Becker, Professor of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; sometime Member of the Office of Strategic Services, 
U.S.A. 1946. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. International 
Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. 9” X 514”. xiii + 286 pp. 
Biblio. Illus. 18s.) 

Tuts book is a carefully studied history of the German Youth Movement from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century to the present day. It is told by one who not 
only has first-hand knowledge of German youth over a period of some twenty-five 
years, but is at the same time a professor of sociology. It is this latter qualification 
which raises the book out of the ordinary run of such histories and gives it in places a 
breadth and a depth which are refreshing. 

Any writer on this subject is inevitably faced at the end with having to draw 
lessons or conclusions from the past, relate them to the present, or forecast the future. 
Professor Becker’s conclusions are all embodied in the penultimate chapter (‘‘Pre- 
monitions’’), which was written before the end of the war. But beyond suggesting 
that any regeneration of German youth (or, as he expresses it on page 222, “perversion 
of youth for the sake of ends regarded as good by the United Nations’) must be 
effected by the Germans themselves, and preferably the older Germans on the basis 
of revived ‘‘youth tutelage’ organizations, he has little constructive advice to offer 
to those whe are confronted with the problem in Germany today. He is prepared to 
allow considerable freedom of thought and action to any new movement. ‘‘As long 
as the sense of national uniqueness, dignity and responsibility does not lead to mental 
and social isolation, with its accompanying delusions of grandeur and virulent hatreds, 
even German nationalism itself need not be tabooed” (p. 223). But, as he himself 
says, ‘everything depends on the ultimate goal’; and as to what that goal should be, 
he does not commit himself. 

The epilogue, written after the author’s return from Germany in 1945, contains 
an interesting series of impressions of various types of Germans today, and suggests 
at the same time that the Allied régime of “‘organized chaos” is going far to stifle any 
good or promising material still left in Germany. 

G. A. ROwAN-ROBINSON 


*ITALIAN DEMOCRACY IN THE MAKING: THE POLITICAL SCENE IN THE GIOLITTIAN 
Era 1900-1914. By A. William Salomone, Department of History, New York 
University. Introductory Essay by Gaetano Salvemini. 1945. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 9144” X 6”. xix +148 pp. Biblio. $2.50. 15s. 6d.) 


Tuis is by far the best account of pre-Fascist Italy that has hitherto appeared- 
The author, who is still a young man, shows all the qualities of a true historian: he is 
objective without being aloof, critical without being superior, impartial without being 
indifferent. The amount of his reading is prodigious; and no relevant publication 
seems to have slipped through his net, yet he marshals this unwieldy mass of evidence 
with skill and grace. 

Throughout the period covered by this work, the public and parliamentary life 
of Italy was dominated by Liberalism. But Italian Liberalism, as the author rightly 
insists, was sui generis; under this capacious umbrella many conflicting policies and 
principles found shelter. There could be no greater mistake than to identify it, say, 
with the contemporary British Liberal Party; ‘‘the translation of the term ‘Liberal’ 
into a different climate of political life, such as the British for example, has caused 
endless confusion in the interpretation of Italian political facts” (p. 24). Authori- 
tarian Conservatives like Salandra, who “held aristocratic rule to be the foundation 
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of the State,’’ or Sonnino, who in 1897 had called for ‘‘an enhancement of the Sov- 
ereign’s rights by the limitation of the powers of the elective Chamber of Deputies,” 
could call themselves Liberals without fear of contradiction. The explanation of 
this curious phenomenon is that Liberalism in Italy was almost entirely confined to 
Parliament; it was the monopoly of “the political class,’’ that small minority of 
Italians who took an active part in public affairs. 

It is not surprising that this exotic plant, which bloomed only on Monte Citorio 
and was incapable of taking root outside, should have had its own laws of life. For 
one thing, as long as it reigned supreme, it prevented the growth of a genuine party 
system. Trasformiso, that typically Italian contribution to the art of parliamentary 
government, became the working rule of public affairs, and though it undoubtedly 
had its seamy side, it was by no means the unmixed evil that writers of a later gener- 
ation, fascist and anti-fascist alike, have agreed in denouncing. In face of the over- 
whelming difficulties that confronted the new Kingdom—the survival of regional 
jealousies, the hostility of the Church, and the apathy of the masses, to whom the 
national idea and the Risorgimento meant nothing whatever—this curious system, 
for all its electoral corruption and ignoble combinazioni, did succeed in preserving the 
unity of the State, the rule of law, and the essentials of political democracy. Further, 
it provided time and opportunity for those deeper forces in Italian life which had real 
roots among the ordinary people—Socialism and Catholicism, for example, to some 
extent also nationalism—to organize and equip themselves for political life. 

Mr. Salomone’s analysis of these three forces is admirably balanced. If he de- 
votes much more space to the Socialist than to the Christian democratic movement, 
this is doubtless because the crystallization of the latter in Don Sturzo’s Popular 
Party falls outside his period. In his review of the chequered history of Italian 
Socialism before 1914 he shows the genesis of the cleavage, so fateful in the era immedi- 
ately preceding the fascist coup d'état, between the Reformist minority, who believed 
in using the democratic machinery, and the majority who preferred to shirk responsi- 
bility to their country and their electors by sheltering behind the specious slogan of 
non-co-operation with the “bourgeois” parties. The nationalist movement, a tardy 
arrival on the political scene, is rightly linked by the author with the undercurrent 
of anti-parliamentarianism which had characterized a certain section of Italian 
political theorists ever since 1870. 

Yet the Italy which saw the development of these movements was not con- 
ditioned by any of them, but rather by the enigmatic Piedmontese statesman Giovanni 
Giolitti. For several years this remarkable man dominated the Italian scene, applauded 
by some, execrated by others. Mr. Salomone’s examination of Giolitti and his system 
is as impartial as could be desired. Giolittismo was only trasformismo, carried to its 
logical conclusion and adapted to new circumstances; and it is at least arguable that 
Giolitti’s tortuous relations with Catholics, Socialists, and Nationalists in turn arose, 
not from a cynical intention to exploit these forces in his own interest, but from a 
desire to tame and harness them in the service of Italy. His critics have never given 
him credit for the vast improvement in the economic, social and diplomatic status of 
Italy under his so-called ‘dictatorship,’ nor for the softening of old hatreds and the 
reconciliation of old enmities to which, in his own pedestrian way, he powerfully 
contributed. Despite the glaring faults of his methods of government, history may 
well place him among the great servants of his country. 

The weakest thing in this book is the introductory essay by Professor Salvemini. 
His laboured apologia for the long campaign of denunciation which he waged against 
the Ministro della mala vita (a campaign which, though its author’s sincerity was 
unquestioned, provided the enemies of parliamentary democracy with powerful 
ammunition) makes pathetic reading. 


D. A. BincHy 
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*CONTEMPORARY ITALY: ITs INTELLECTUAL AND Morat Oricins. By Count Carlo 
Sforza. Translated by Drake and Denise de Kay. 1946. (London: Frederick 
Muller. 834” X 534”. xii +347 pp. Maps. End-papers. 15s.) 

ANYTHING that Count Sforza writes about Italy is well worth reading. He is 
not merely a good Italian, he is also a good internationalist, and in this critical hour 
it is well for Italy and Europe alike that such a man should again be Foreign Minister. 
True, the tasks that faced him when he first held that office twenty-six years ago seem 
almost trivial compared with those he has to meet today. But this book is an index 
of the courage and vision with which he will confront them. 

Curiously enough, his account of the Italy of his own time seems less vivid than 
his interpretation of the Italian past. It is also, as might be expected, less objective. 
But on the whole it is admirably free from bitterness: apart from one ungenerous 
reference to M. Reynaud (p. 307), the author does not descend to personalities. And 
he deals fairly with those whose views differed from his own. His account of the 
Socialist movement, for example, though often critical, is sympathetic; it includes a 
well-merited tribute to Bissolati. Giolitti, too, is given full credit for his many 
services to Italy, and the legend of his ‘‘dictatorship’”’ is vigorously controverted. 
When dealing with the policy of Italy in 1915, the author tends to overestimate the 
“popular”? demand for intervention in the war, and also, perhaps, the contribution of 
Italian arms to final victory (though this tendency has doubtless been provoked by 
the much more unjustified minimizing of the Italian effort by certain military his- 
torians). His discussion of the difficulties arising out of the ‘‘Dalmatian clause’’ of 
the secret Treaty of London is balanced and fair, and he writes with legitimate pride 
of the courageous policy of reconciliation with Yugoslavia which he inaugurated. 

Count Sforza rightly protests on more than one occasion against foreign mis- 
understandings of the Italian character and environment. One might have thought 
that such warning examples should make him in his turn more chary of passing sum- 
mary judgments on other nations and governments. For example, the foreign policy 
of Britain and France in the nineteen-thirties, stupid and unworthy though it was, did 
not spring, as he constantly assures us, from the fascist sympathies or anti-Bolshevik 
mania of the ‘‘governing classes”; it was based rather on their desperate hope that the 
horrors of another war might be avoided, a hope which was shared by the vast majority 
of the common people in both countries. Perhaps they were even sanguine enough 
to hope, too, that the Italians themselves might rise against a system which was 
driving them steadily towards the abyss. The record of the French and British 
Governments during those fateful years was, indeed, inglorious; but was it more so 
than that of the Italian people, who—with some honourable exceptions like the author 
himself—showed not the slightest inclination to take risks in the cause of regaining 
their lost freedom? Count Sforza complains that his warnings (all of them amply 
justified by subsequent events) were received with frigid incredulity in Paris and 
London; but was there not an equally negative reaction on the part of the over- 
whelming majority of his own people? 

But whether the author be right or wrong about Britain and France, his knowl- 
edge of his own country is profound, and the chapters dealing with Italy’s political, 
religious and cultural traditions are full of wit and wisdom. Among the domestic 
problems that still await solution. he rightly assigns high priority to an equitable 
redistribution of the latifundia in the south. For the rest, one can only share his 
hope that ‘‘the long shame of the Fascist masquerade’’ may have stimulated Italians 
to greater “intellectual probity”’ in political matters. 

The translation is in general adequate, though there are occasional lapses such 
as the ugly word “‘obligated’’ (pp. 138, 148). There are also a few misprints; to take 
the least important example, the present reviewer could not repress a slight start at 
finding himself indexed as ‘“‘Binchi.”’ 

D. A. BINCHY 
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*ITaLy Speaks. By Barbara Barclay Carter. With a preface by Don Luigi Sturzo. 
1947. (London: Victor Gollancz. 74%” x 5”. 195 pp. 6s.) 


THE scope of this book is well described by Don Luigi Sturzo in his preface. He 
expresses the hope “that it should lead the British public to a revaluation of the 
dignity of the Italian people, in its military position as defeated, co-belligerent and 
partisan, and in its political position as a free and independent democracy... What 
has made understanding of Italy on the part of the Allies so difficult, I would say 
almost impossible, has been the incapacity to draw a distinction between Fascist Italy 
and democratic Italy comparable to the distinction that has always been drawn be- 
tween Vichy France and the France of de Gaulle and the Resistance” (p. 7). 

Miss Barclay Carter’s book is thus a statement of the Italian case before the 
tribunal of the victorious Allies and a plea against a punitive peace. The author does 
not always give the most sympathetic interpretation to the difficulties which the Allies, 
and especially the British Government have been up against from the first dismissal 
of Mussolini in 1943 to the peace. Nevertheless she has some strong cards to play. 
The analysis of the Italian participation in the war effort against the Germans is very 
impressive measured in terms of “‘winning-a passage home.” Italians maintain that 
their contribution both to the war effort and to democratic practice after the end of 
the war can compare favourably with many of the continental Allies. Miss Barclay 
Carter provides some useful documentation for English readers on the nature of the 
grievance Italians now generally feel. 


BERNARD WALL 


A SELEcT BIBLioGRAPHY OF ITALy. A Thousand Books about Italy, its Geography, 
Population, Cities and Regions, its Language, Literature and History, Its Social, 
Economic and Political Life, Its Art and Music. By W. O. Hassall, M.A., 
D.Phil., F.S.A., Librarian at Holkham. 1946. (London: Association of Special 
Libraries and Information Bureaux, 52 Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 1. 934” x 
6%". 82 pp. 6s. to members of Aslib. 8s. 6d. to non-members.) 


WABILE it is obviously desirable that references to material on various aspects of 
Italian life should be collected together in a manageable form, such as Mr. Hassall’s 
little book represents, it must be a matter of regret that war-time limitations—both 
as to the compiler’s time and as to availability of materiali—should have prevented 
the work from being done more thoroughly. Clearly, no selective bibliography can 
be expected to satisfy every specialist in each particular field: but the method of 
selection here seems to have been somewhat haphazard and to leave some serious 
omissions and inexactitudes. This impression is partly due to wayward classification 
or inadequate cross-referencing; and too frequently the edition quoted is out-of-date 
or incomplete, as, for instance, in the case of Mussolini’s Scritti e Discorsi and of 
Vasari’s Lives of the Painters. Wi, as Mr. Hassall implies, the Association of Special 
Libraries and Information Bureaux plans eventually to publish a more comprehensive 
bibliography on Italy, it might be advisable to have each section thoroughly examined 
by a specialist; such a work could then be of very great service to students of Italian 
affairs. The most useful portion of the present book is the Appendix, in which Mr. 
Hassall indicates sources of material on Italian affairs available in Great Britain. 


MURIEL GRINDROD 
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CLIMAX IN CRETE. By Theodore Stephanides. Foreword by Lawrence Durrell. 
1946. (London: Faber & Faber. 9” X 5%”. 165 pp. Maps. 8s. 6d.) 


THE author, who was born of Greek and English parents in India, and has for 
long practised as a radiologist in Corfu and has a remarkably wide range of scientific 
and literary interests, was attached as medical officer to a British Pioneer unit during 
the Greek and Cretan campaigns of 1941. He tells a story of the retreat, first from 
the mainland and then from Crete. Itisa tale of what he himself saw and experienced, 
told, in spite of some lapses into conventional military jargon and military humour, 
simply and directly. Except for the expected criticism (‘Why was not Crete put 
into a state of defence during the six months we were there?” ‘‘Where is the R.A.F.?”), 
no attempt is made by the author to explain our defeat, nor to relate his experiences 
to a wider extent. This is doubtless as it should be, for a man should relate only 
what he himself knows, and we get a good impression of the bewilderment of most of 
the troops; but it must be confessed that in this case the narrative is left rather in the 
air—we do not know what to relate it to. For all that, it is a story that was worth 
the telling, for Dr. Stephanides has a sensitive and inquiring mind; he can describe 
both the country through which he made his painful journey and his companions 
vividly, though there are far too many references to fellow officers, who are all of 
them only names to the reader. He has also some quite admirable translations of 
Greek songs. 


A. W. GoMME 


*Dr. BENES. By Compton Mackenzie. 1947. (London, Sydney, Toronto, Bom- 
bay, Stockholm: George G. Harrap & Co. 834” X 6”. 356 pp. IIlus. 21s.) 


Mr. Compton MACKENZIE has compiled a complete review of the life and political 
career of President Benes. He quotes largely from My War Memoirs by Dr. Benes 
himself,1 which ensures that the exact opinions of the President are given. 

On page 109, however, it is stated (in a note) that the Sudeten land was “an 
imaginary land like Ruritania.” This is hardly accurate. The Sudeten range of 
hills gave its name to the surrounding districts and already in the early nineteen- 
twenties, when I went there annually, everyone used the term Sudeten land. The 
population was a mixture of Czechs and German-speaking Czechs, but these were 
never considered to be Germans, they were unquestionably citizens of the Republic. 
After the Munich Agreement, in November and December 1938, thousands of them 
took refuge in the Czech lands where they were welcomed and splendidly treated by 
their hosts, who sacrificed much to feed and house them. The whole ‘Sudeten”’ 
grievance was engineered by Hitler’s tool, Henlein, as Mr. Compton Mackenzie shows. 

The author brings out very clearly the main characteristics which so largely 
contributed to the success of Dr. Benes: his illimitable patience, sense of perfect 
timing and his talent for holding up action until he saw a real prospect of gaining his 
ends. The tremendous part played by President Masaryk in forming his successor’s 
outlook is perhaps hardly sufficiently stressed. Dr. Benes was young when he first 
came under the influence of Masaryk’s teaching. 

The numerous illustrations are quite excellent. 


B. TUFNELL 
1(London, 1928). 
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*EcoONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION IN YUGOSLAVIA. A Practical Plan for the Balkans. 
By George Radin. Preface by James T. Shotwell. 1946. (New York: King’s 
Crown Press. Published for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 9” xX 64”. xii + 
161 pp. Illus. $2.50. 16s. 6d.) 

*YUGOSLAVIA REBUILDS. By Doreen Warriner. Fabian Research Series, No. 117. 
1946. (London: Fabian Publications and Victor Gollancz. 8%” x 51%". 
24 pp. Map. 1s.) 

Economic Reconstruction in Yugoslavia is the outcome of the work of a group of 
American experts interested in the economic problems of South-Eastern Europe. It 
consists of a brief analysis of the reconstruction tasks confronting Yugoslavia and a 
number of specific proposals, based for the most part on American experience, in such 
varied fields as crop improvement, seed and milk production, cattle-breeding, insect- 
pest control, soil conservation and re-afforestation plans, electrification and public 
health schemes, agricultural education and research, and co-operative organization. 

Admirable as are many of the proposals outlined and the constructive spirit of 
international co-operation which inspires them, the book as a whole suffers from a 
certain lack of reality. Most of the contributions were written while the Germans 
were still in Yugoslavia and before the new political forces destined to reshape the 
structure of the country had clearly emerged. Mr. Radin declares in his Introduction 
that “this study is primarily intended for those who believe in a co-operative way of 
life.’ The rulers of present-day Yugoslavia, though tolerating the existence of co- 
operatives strictly controlled by the State, have other clear-cut convictions, however, 
as to the lines on which reconstruction is to proceed. Indebted as they may be to 
U.N.R.R.A. for material assistance, they look to the East rather than to the West for 
guidance. That American interest in Eastern Europe is dictated by sinister motives 
of reactionary capitalist imperialism (a point of view clearly brought out by the recent 
espionage trials in Belgrade) still remains the official Yugoslav view. If Mr. Radin’s 
book can help to open Yugoslav eyes to the disinterested and humanitarian motives 
which undoubtedly still play such an important part in American life, its appearance 
will be doubly welcome. English and American readers interested in the subject will, 
at all events, study the proposals put forward with sympathetic attention. 


Very different is Miss Warriner’s lucid and informed account of what has been 
achieved in the way of reconstruction by ‘‘the new forces—the landless peasants and 
industrial workers” (p. 24). For the heroic exertions of the Yugoslav people and the 
ruthless methods of their Communist leaders, Miss Warriner has nothing but admira- 
tion. She has, too, some hard words for those British and Americans who, unlike 


herself, admire the one and dislike the other. 
S. CLISSOLD 


*HISTOIRE DE TRANSYLVANIA. Bibliothéque de la Revue Coloman Benda. By 
Ladislas Makkai. Redigée par Coloman Benda. 1946. (Paris: Les Presses 
Universitaires de France. 8’ = 534”. 382 pp. Biblio. Illus. Maps. Price 
unknown.) 

Tuts history of Transylvania from its earliest times (although it deals only very 
briefly with the Dacian period) to 1918 deserves high praise. M. Makkai is a Hun- 
garian and writes as such. He views all the events which he describes from the Hun- 
garian standpoint, and on most controversial points he adopts the normal Hungarian 
view. Nevertheless, he has quite clearly taken great pains to write objectively and 
without venom; he states his case fairly and he does not ignore sources or works from 
the other side. Much research has been undertaken on the subject of Transylvanian 
history in recent years, but little of it had hitherto been made available to West 
European readers. M. Makkai has utilized all, or almost all of it, and his work is 
now not only the latest but easily the best on its interesting subject. 


C. A. MACARTNEY 
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HuNGARY—TO BE OR NOT TO BE. By Rustem Vambéry. 1946. (New York: 

Frederick Ungar Publishing Co. 834” X 5%". 208 pp. $2.50.) 

Dr. VAMBERY adopts as his motto a saying of Lord Vansittart that “criticism, 
like charity, should begin at home.” By “home” he means Hungary, although his 
pamphlet is published in New York, and not addressed to Hungarian readers. Its 
object is to debunk Hungarian history, by showing the falsity of any favourable 
interpretation of any event which happened in that country from 1848 onwards 
(except in 1918) and in particular, to attack the accuracy and good faith of all writers 
on the subject of any school different from his own. His thesis that some Hungarian 
historians have glossed over unpleasant facts, and that some foreign observers have 
failed to observe them, is obviously correct and there are points on which Dr. Vam- 
béry’s version of facts can, with advantage to historic truth, be compared with some 
other versions previously current. But it should be used for comparison, not for sole 
authority. 

The weakness of Dr. Vambéry’s pamphlet is especially apparent in those passages 
(constituting a large proportion of his work) in which he attacks other historians and 
writers. Quite frequently, as any intelligent reader can see, the attack is quite un- 
founded. For Dr. Vambéry, after quoting with indignation some sentence or other, 
goes on to make exactly the point which his victim had himself made. In other cases 
he descends to misrepresentation, quotation out of context and even misquotation. 
His attacks on Professor Szekfii are particularly unworthy. They wholly misrepresent 
that great historian’s views and it is particularly nauseating to find Professor Szekfii 
accused sneeringly of ‘‘recently, when the Allied victory became evident, performing 
a volte face” (p. 35), when in fact the article to which reference is made here appeared 
in Budapest at Christmas 1941, a moment when not only did the vast majority of 
persons living in Central Europe believe in imminent German victory, but any ex- 
pression of unpopular opinions exposed the author of them to real risk of imprisonment 
or death. Professor Szekfii took that risk by writing boldly in 1941 in a Social 
Democrat newspaper published in Budapest. Such sneers come with singularly bad 
grace in pages published in New York in 1946 just on time to be quoted by the Czecho- 
slovak delegates not against the ‘feudal’? Hungary which Dr. Vambéry purports to 
be attacking, but against the ‘democratic’ Hungary which he pretends to welcome. 


C. A. MACARTNEY 


Tue Danzic DitemMa. A study in Peacemaking by Compromise. By John Brown 
Mason. Foreword by Graham R. Stuart. 1946. (California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 934” 
x 6”. xvili + 377 pp. Biblio. Maps. End-papers. $4.00. 22s. 6d.) 

THE horns of the Danzig dilemma at the Peace Conference in 1919 were on one 
side Germany, the German population of Danzig, and the principle of self-determina- 
tion, and on the other Poland and Wilson’s Thirteenth Point. If Danzig remained 
with Germany, Poland would have no access to the sea. And, as Lloyd George said, 
“if we give Danzig to the Poles the Germans will not sign the Treaty, and if they do 
not sign, our work here is a failure.” The Germans signed, but the settlement, where- 
by the Free City, mainly populated by Germans, was separated from the Fatherland, 
subject to many restrictions in favour of Poland, and under the protection of the 
League of Nations, was not prudent. It was a doubtful compromise, continued to be 
a dilemma, and could not help being a failure. When the Nazis seized power and 
liquidated all opposition, the League was unable to protect the creation of the Con- 
ference. It remained for Hitler to enter the city and proclaim its return to the Reich 
and the failure of the compromise. 
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Mr. Mason’s study of this dilemma consists of 21 pages devoted to ‘‘A thousand 
years of history’’ of Danzig, 287 pages taken up by a detailed examination of Danzig 
in all its aspects between 1920 and 1939, a fifteen page bibliography, and an exhaustive 
appendix with extracts from the Treaty of Versailles, Constitution, etc. Here, indeed, 
are the facts of the matter. For Mr. Mason the study is “‘valuable because the Danzig 
dilemma is not unique. It exists wherever the desire of one nation for access to the 
sea clashes with the national desires or rights of another people” (p. 307). 


NorMAN NEVILLE 


PoLAND, RussIA AND GREAT BriTAIN 1941-1945. A Study of Evidence. By R. 
Umiastowski. Written with the assistance of Joanna Mary Aldridge. 1946. 
(London: Hollis & Carter. 8%” XK 5%”. 544 pp. Map. Map end-papers. 
25s.) 

THIs is a sequel to the same author’s Russia and the Polish Republic, which 
carried the narrative down to the German attack on the Soviet Union in June 1941. 
It is written at far greater length, but with the same unrelenting bitterness. It can 
scarcely be called a history, although all, and more than all, the material for a history 
is there, if the assumption is made that the roots of Russian policy need not be investi- 
gated too deeply. Mr. Umiastowski has shown industry rather than discrimination 
in the collection and writing up of his material, which is unselected, repetitive, undi- 
gested and badly arranged. Beginning with the negotiations leading to the Polish- 
Soviet agreement of July 1941, it tells in great detail the story of the formation of the 
Polish Army in Russia and of its withdrawal to the Middle East, the search for the 
“‘missing people,” the dispute over Poland’s eastern frontier, the Teheran and Yalta 
conferences, in so far as they dealt with Poland, and the more outstanding incidents, 
such as the execution of Erlich and Alter, the Warsaw rising, and the trial of the 
sixteen Polish negotiators. 

Mr. Umiastowski resolutely minimizes the relevant political factors. There is 
no recognition of the dangers attending the Polish policy of ‘“‘balancing’’ herself 
between Russia and Germany except when, as happened after the war of 1914-18, 
both are temporarily weak. There is no hint that the Soviet Government may regard 
as impermanent losses sustained in a period of weakness with as much justification 
as the French Government regard losses sustained in 1940. There is a failure to recog- 
nize that peace in Eastern Europe, and therefore peace generally, cannot be main- 
tained without the co-operation of the Soviet Union. 

The author’s outlook can perhaps be illustrated by his reference to Poland’s 
treatment of her minorities between the wars. “The Polish administration had 
perhaps blundered in her policy towards them” (p. 95) and by his description of 
Mikolacjyk ‘as one who “betrayed his former colleagues . . . and subordinated himself 
to the Russians” (p. 471). 

But, when all this has been said, the strongest impression left on the reader's 
mind is a sad sense of the great opportunity which the Russians had, and failed to 
take, of creating a more hopeful and friendly relationship. 

Mr. Umiastowski has been unfortunate in his choice of an English collaborator. 
His book would have been more useful if the material had been drastically pruned, 
more coherently ordered, and presented in better English. 


J. DEGRAS 
1(London, 1945). 
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DOMEN OVER QuISLING. By A. Hemming-Sjoberg. 1946. (Stockholm: Naturoch 

Kultur. 834” x 534". 517 pp. Kr. 16.50.) 

The Judgment on Quisling is a full and dispassionate account of what has been 
called ‘‘the most remarkable trial ever held in Scandinavia’’—impressive as a vindica- 
tion of the legal instincts of a people which has always claimed that ‘‘The Land is 
based on Law,” interesting as a psychological study (for Quisling was something more 
than a quisling), and an important source for the history both of the German occu- 
pation of Norway and of the tangled events which led up to it. The author, who 
attended the trial, writes primarily from a lawyer’s standpoint, grouping the evidence 
under the several heads of the indictment, with separate chapters for counsel’s 
speeches and for the judgments delivered in the Assize and Supreme Courts re- 
spectively. The coverage is ample: Quisling’s speech in his own defence, for example, 
is reported at a length of 40,000 words. 

The general reader will be particularly attracted by the final chapter, in which 
the writer records his own opinions on the problems of the case, such as the enigma 
of the defendant’s personality. 


T. K. Derry 


INNSTILLING FRA UNDERSKELSESKOMMISJONEN Av 1945. (Norwegian Parliamentary 

Publication) 1946. (Oslo: Utgitt av Stortinget. H. Aschehoug & Co. 934” 

xX 7%". 353 pp. Price unknown.) 

Norsk UTANRIKS POLITIKK FrAM TiL 9. Aprit 1940. By Halvdan Koht. 1947. 

(Oslo: Tiden Norsk Forlag. 84%” X 6”. 83 pp. Price unknown.) 

THE first of these two works is the report of the Commission appointed by the 
Norwegian Storting immediately after liberation, to investigate the responsibility of 
the Government and the various parties for the events leading up to and immediately 
following the German invasion of April 1940. The Commission has discharged its 
task with painstaking thoroughness and in an admirably fair and judicial spirit, and 
the report now issued is a document of exceptional interest and historical importance. 

The investigation is carried out under five separate heads, the first of which 
seeks to apportion responsibility for the lamentable inadequacy of Norway’s defensive 
preparations before the invasion. This is the only section in which the action or 
inaction of the Nygaardsvold Government is directly called in question, and it is to 
criticisms occurring in this part of the report that the second volume here reviewed is 
an attempted reply, being the apologia of Professor Koht, the Foreign Minister at 
the time, evoked by the adverse comments of the Commission. These he has taken 
so seriously that he has demanded his own impeachment, in order to provide himself 
with an opportunity of publicly clearing himself from the charges made against him. 

t would perhaps be unfair, in the circumstances, to express an opinion as to the 
effectiveness of his defence, but the book is at least of value as a supplement to the 
report, which approaches the same facts from a different angle. 

The remaining sections of the report deal successively with the circumstances 
leading to the creation of an Administrative Council for the occupied area, which was 
set up in the early stages of the invasion, the negotiations in June and September 1940 
between the Presidential Board of the Storting and the German authorities, the part 
played by the Norwegian Supreme Court, and the action of the majority of the 
fylkesmenn or county governors in retaining their posts after the Quisling régime was 
established. Except in relation to the negotiations by the Presidential Board, which 
are severely condemned, the verdict under these latter heads is favourable to the 
action taken. It is, however, the opening section which is of predominant interest 
to foreign students of international affairs. The rest is rather of domestic concern 
to Norwegians. 
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The Commission rightly approach the question of Norwegian defence policy by 
tracing it from a date long anterior to the access to power of Hr Nygaardsvold’s 
Labour Government in March 1935 and they show clearly that the responsibility 
must be shared by all political parties and indeed by the majority of the Norwegian 
people, though earlier Governments may plead in excuse that the prospect of war was 
far more remote in their day than it became later, and seemed indeed, in the earlier 
years of the period covered, to be almost negligible. It is true, nevertheless, that a 
series of Governments of various political complexions, from 1926 onwards, persisted 
in budgeting and legislating for the national defence with a parsimony which ignored 
the repeated and emphatic protests and warnings of their service advisers. In 
particular, it was pointed out that the scheme accepted by the Storting in 1933 should 
be regarded as a minimum provision only tolerable in quiet times and necessitating 
drastic expansion if the outlook became more threatening. 

Considering the ultra-pacifist and anti-militaristic attitude assumed by the 
Norwegian Labour Party while in opposition, the defence policy of the Nygaardsvold 
Government may be admitted to have bettered expectations. From 1936, the Com- 
mission notes a decided change of heart on this question among the younger members 
of the Party, who, under the influence of the growing Nazi menace, began to agitate 
for more adequate military preparation. Defence budgets were consequently con- 
siderably increased, though they still remained far below the figure which service 
opinion regarded as an adequate minimum. In spite of the fact that Professor Koht, 
on his own admission, expected war from the date of the occupation of Prague in 
March 1939, and seems, for some time before the invasion, to have envisaged the 
possibility of an attempted German occupation of southern Norway, both he and 
others of the older members of his Party, especially the Prime Minister, are said to 
have been dilatory and reluctant, under the influence of their earlier convictions, and 
they are criticized by the Commission for their failure to exploit a situation peculiarly 
favourable to the task of enlisting popular support for a more vigorous defence policy. 
The unduly optimistic character of the Foreign Minister’s reports on the international 
situation is attributed to his ‘‘fear of arousing an alarmist spirit which might create a 
basis for a defence agitation.” Dr. Koht is also blamed for ignoring the ideological 
aspects of the conflict, which he continued to regard as a struggle for supremacy of 
the ordinary kind, between two groups of Great Powers. He overlooked the fact, 
it is said, that Great Britain had moral scruples which Germany lacked, and thus, in 
the view of the Commission, he was apt to be even more severe in his language to the 
Western Allies than to the Germans, and even, though unjustly, earned the reputation 
in some Norwegian quarters of being pro-German. 

These charges Professor Koht does not seem seriously to dispute; he seeks rather 
to justify his attitude. He maintains that England under Chamberlain was ‘‘ideo- 
logically nearer to Germany than to Russia,” he interprets the ‘policy of appease- 
ment’’ as an attempt to divert German aggression in the direction of the Soviet Union, 
he says outright that ‘“‘it was not on ideological grounds that Great Britain and France 
went to war for Poland in September 1939,” and he admittedly felt to the very last 
that the danger of involving his country in the war came from the west rather than 
from Germany. 

This last obsession, and the consequent diversion of his attention towards 
England, seems to be Dr. Koht’s main éxcuse in answer to perhaps the most serious 
charge made against him by the Commission—his apparent neglect of repeated and 
authoritative warnings as to the German intention, which reached him in the early 
days of April. Itis now known that aggression against Norway was under considera- 
tion in Germany as early as October 1939, and that the operation was decided on in 
January 1940, final details being postponed till the second half of February. If we 
ignore two false alarms, at Christmas 1939 and about a month later, which are re- 
corded by Dr. Koht himself, it is clear that from the first day of April 1940 until the 
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actual moment of the invasion an almost continuous succession of alarming messages 
was received. None of these, in so far as they related to danger from Germany, 
were shown by the Foreign Minister to his colleagues in the Government, with the 
exception of the Minister of Defence—to whom they passed automatically—and, in 
one minor instance, the Premier. No hint of them was given to the Storting when he 
addressed it on April 6 and 8. A reference made to part of the information in the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, on the 8th, is described by Dr. Koht himself as “far too 
incomplete in the light of our present knowledge,” and he says that it “is not to be 
wondered at that the members of the Government and of the Storting who were 
present paid no particular attention to it,’’ having regard to his own attitude. Most 
astonishing of all, he does not seem to have disclosed his information in Cabinet 
meetings, convened to discuss the international situation, either on April 6 or on the 
actual eve of the invasion. As to defensive precautions, he appears to have regarded 
them as quite adequate, so long as the threat was limited to the southern part of the 
country. 

All this is common ground; indeed, except on comparatively unimportant details, 
it is difficult to find any disagreement between the two presentations of the case, so 
far as the facts are concerned. But the two books in conjunction state the evidence 
so completely that they are likely to remain the major source of information to his- 
torians of all countries who are concerned with this fateful episode in the world war. 


G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY 


*SVENSK OCH Ryss. Etr UMGANGEI KriGOcH HANDEL. By Ture Nerman. 1946. 

(Stockholm: Saxon & Lindstroms Forlag. 94%” X 6%’’. 367 pp. Illus. Maps. 

Kr. 12. Bound Kr. 15.50.) 

TurE NERMAN is a well-known Swedish journalist who during the war founded 
and edited the outspokenly anti-Nazi paper Trots allt! Swedish Nazis thereupon 
honoured him by including his name in their list of ‘prominent figures in Swedish 
Anglo-Soviet Propaganda,” which was published in 1943 under the title ‘‘Who is who 
on the Popula: Front?”’ 

The subject of Russo-Swedish relations through the ages is one on which far too 
little has been published in Sweden. M. Nerman describes Svensk och Ryss as “‘a 
first rough journalistic sketch.’’ As such it is interesting, though the presentation of 
Swedish and Russian history in parallel form, followed by a review of Russo-Swedish 
relations, results in a lack of continuity. The author’s selection of material is also 
somewhat haphazard and his facts are sometimes inaccurate. Although M. Nerman 
asserts that his object in writing the book was mainly to improve Russo-Swedish 
relations, the reviewer has not detected any pro-Russian bias in its presentation. 


H. H. A. 


*Bor SVERIGE I FRAMTIDEN FRANGA NEUTRALITETSPOLITIKEN? By Pontus Reuters- 
ward. 1945. (Stockholm: Ivar Haeggstroms Boktryckeri. 734" X 5’. 53 pp. 

Keri ds i2s16d) 

THIs pamphlet was written by a former Lieutenant General in the Swedish Army 
before Sweden had applied for membership of the United Nations. It discusses the 
pros and cons of Sweden’s future foreign policy and advocates a wait-and-see attitude 
towards the United Nations Organization on the grounds that the League of Nations 
was a failure and the new organization should first prove itself. Lieutenant-General 
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Reutersward is not in favour of regional pacts because a Western pact, for instance, 
would rightly awaken Russian distrust and, if Sweden remained outside such a pact, 
she might find herself on opposite sides to her sister countries in the eventuality of an 
attack on either Great Britain or the Soviet Union. The author can see no grounds 
for objections to a Scandinavian bloc but realizes, ruefully, that ““Norway does not 
want one, Finland cannot join it because of Russia, and Denmark neither wants nor 
can join one” (p. 13). General Reutersward carefully avoids showing any bias for 
or against any country, but it is interesting to note that he states that ‘‘Great Britain 
was very largely instrumental in the liberation of the small States which had been 
forced into the war” (p. 24). This pamphlet is quite representative of a fair part of 
Swedish conservative opinion. 


A. Hi. Hi. 


U.S.S.R. 


*SoviET FOREIGN TRADE. By Alexander Baykov. 1946. (Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press.) 1947. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press. 9” X 6”. x +125 pp. $2.00. 11s. 6d.) 

Tuis book provides a summary of the principles and theories of Soviet foreign 
trade and of Soviet-Russian foreign trade statistics (1909-38). As such, it has a 
narrower range of interest than is suggested by the title. To Soviet experts, already 
familiar with the official material on the subject, but anticipating a more searching 
analysis from Dr. Baykov’s expert pen, this work will be a disappointment; but it 
should prove useful to students unfamiliar with Russian sources. It is regrettable 
that Dr. Baykov’s study stops short at that point when it might have elucidated the 
real problems and difficulties of Soviet foreign trade and offers little or no comment on 
Soviet documentation. The only exception is the interesting chapter on the prospects 
of Soviet post-war trade, where Dr. Baykov foregoes theory for a direct analysis of 
the contingencies. In the opinion of this reviewer, Dr. Baykov’s prefatory state- 
ment that he will not push discussion ‘‘beyond the theoretical level’’ because it would 
“require a detailed description of the complicated economic relations between the 
U.S.S.R. and other countries” (p. vi) does not excuse him for arbitrarily truncating 
his subject. He is singularly qualified to investigate this intricate maze of facts and 
conjecture and not only his book but also Soviet studies are the poorer for his neglect 
ot it. 

I am puzzled by certain statements in the chapter on ‘‘Post-War Prospects in 
Soviet Foreign Trade’’ and inclined to disagree with others. Though Dr. Baykov 
seems unaware of it (p. 75), there have been several official Soviet statements regarding 
the extent of the damage inflicted on the Soviet national economy by the war and the 
German occupation; notably the Soviet State Commission’s itemized bill for damages 
from Germany of September 9, 1945. It is unlikely that Soviet gold production was 
maintained, as assumed by Dr. Baykov (p. 83), at the pre-war level during the war, 
owing to the impossibility of providing special equipment and other supplies for the 
industry. It would seem over-optimistic to me to predict that the Soviet Union 
“several years hence will present far greater export resources” (p. 84) than in the late 
pre-war years, in view of the present acute shortages of machinery and of such former 
exports as timber, oil, etc., and the enormous demands of internal reconstruction. 
Dr. Baykov anticipates large-scale Soviet imports of consumer goods in the post-war 
period, but there is still no indication, save for food and fish imports from Scandinavia, 
that this is Soviet policy. And, in this connection, the remark that ‘‘the peoples of 
the Soviet Union will expect and demand a rapid improvement in standards of living” 
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(p. 85) has little relevance so long as dissatisfied Soviet citizens may not vent their 
grievances publicly and with impunity. The question of the financial and legal 
responsibility of the Soviet Government for the operations of the ‘‘monopolistic 
corporations” is a pivotal point in Soviet trade (and notably with the United Kingdom) 
on which Dr. Baykov’s opinion would be valuable. Unfortunately, he does not 
discuss it. As the Soviet Government has not ratified the Bretton Woods Agreement, 
it is idle to attempt to divine trends of Soviet foreign trade policy from the Soviet 
attitude at the Bretton Woods Conference (p. 84). 

The author’s bland dismissal of Soviet ‘forced labour” (p. 65) and ‘‘compulsory 
labour” (p. 85) as imaginary “bogies” belies the surface political objectivity of the 
book. Moreover, the book leaves an uncomfortable impression of a general ex parte 
reluctance to discuss controversial issues affecting the Soviet Union or even the dis- 
crepancies between Soviet theory and practice. 


Cece, 


*THE POPULATION OF THE SOvIET UNION. History and Prospects. By Frank 
Lorimer. 1946. (Geneva: League of Nations, Economic, Financial and Transit 
Department. London: George Allen & Unwin. 10%” X 8”. xiv + 289 pp. 
Biblio. Maps. Paper 15s. Cloth 17s. 6d.) 


Tuts digest of information about the Soviet Union goes far beyond statistical 
tables, of which there are many, into a discussion of trends of population and economic 
activities, health and welfare. It begins by emphasizing the important factor of 
internal colonization, especially of the south and of Asiatic Russia since the seven- 
teenth century, and there is a most significant map illustrating the populated area in 
relation to the boundaries of spring wheat in the north and of desert conditions towards 
the Caspian and Turkestan. An area equal to that of North and Central America 
without the West Indies contained about the same population. The decrease of 
population after the first world war in European Russia was nine million, but a new 
increase began in 1924 and by the census of 1926 the increase had risen to over 3 million 
per annum on a total of 147 million. The birth rate of over 40 per thousand was 
followed by a death rate of 100-190 per thousand infants, both birth and death rates 
being lower in urban areas, and the former very high in some mining and industrial 
areas (both rural and urban). The number of men over 15 was and still is very much 
less than the number of women, and apparently, as usual, the spread of medical skill 
is keeping alive more girl children still, though there is, again as usual, an excess of 
boys under 4. The preponderance of women becomes very marked among the 
“over 30” groups. Urbanization has been very marked under the Soviets; already 
in 1926 the population of Moscow and Leningrad was round about 2 million each 
and 10 other cities had more than 200,000. In 1939 Moscow had a population of 
over 4 million and Leningrad over 3 million, and 37 other cities had over 200,000 
each, while suburbs also expanded vastly in a number of cases, often at the expense of 
the city centre. Forty-nine cities increased threefold between 1926 and 1939 and had 
more than 50,000 people each in 1939. Birth and death rates in these years were both 
falling, but the former remains very high indeed and the total population was 170 
million in 1939, the Asiatic increases being spectacular. 

Maps, graphs and tables help the student to grasp the facts recorded and to bring 
them into relation with diversities of environment on the one hand and economic 
development on the other. 

H. J. FLEURE 
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How Russia TRANSFORMED HER COLONIAL Empire. A Challenge to the Imperial 
Powers. By George Padmore in collaboration with Dorothy Pizer. 1946. 
(London: Dennis Dobson. 7%” X 5”. xx +185 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

AT a time when much serious thought is being given to the whole field of colonial 
problems and relationships a genuine analysis of the Communist technique in dealing 
with the non-Russian peoples of the former Czarist Empire would be most opportune 
and welcome. Mr. Padmore’s book on the subject contains nothing new. Though 
he was, apparently, a member of the Mossoviet, for some time, he seems to have got 
no nearer to the machinery of government in Central Asia and the Caucasus than is 
reflected in the Constitution of 1936, the unannotated rapportage of the proceedings 
of the Supreme Soviet and other federal institutions and some quotations from 
secondary foreign sources. Mr. Padmore’s approach to the Soviet Union and its 
problems (and also to the British Empire) is basically emotional—a fatal defect in a 
study demanding keen political intelligence without partisan blinkers of any colour. 
The book contains many questionable historical assumptions and a fair sprinkling 
of minor inaccuracies, while the whole account is pervaded by the unreal atmosphere 
of propaganda. A study of the early history of the bolshevization of Turkestan, or 
of the relations between Georgia and the R.S.F.S.R. before the formation of the 
Soviet Union, gives the lie direct to Mr. Padmore’s assumptions of the “voluntary 
unity” of the Soviet peoples. The facts of the considerable defections among the 
non-Russian peoples during the war cut sharply across his thesis of monolithic ‘‘war- 
time solidarity between the ethnic elements of the U.S.S.R.” (p. 73) which is hailed 
as the acid test of the success of the Soviet system (in contrast to the alleged war-time 
vulnerability of the British Empire). His claim that secession is feasible for the 
peoples of the Union under the Soviet Constitution (p. 137) is belied by the bloody 
record of Georgian and Ukrainian nationalism in the last twenty years and by Stalin's 
pronouncement to the contrary during the pre-Constitution debates in 1936 (of which 
Mr. Padmore does not seem to be aware). It would be interesting to ascertain what 
conclusions Mr. Padmore would reach if he were forced to apply the same criteria to 
the Soviet treatment of the recalcitrant peoples of the Ukraine, the Crimea and the 
Caucasus as he applies to British post-war attempts to govern India, Burma or 
Malaya (pp. 138 seg.). 

GCuG. 


BEHIND SOVIET PowER. Stalin and the Russians. By Jerome Davis. With an 
Introduction by former United States Ambassador Joseph E. Davies. 1946. 
(New York: Readers’ Press. 114%” X 8%”. 120 pp. $1.00.) 

ANY attempt to dispel the harmful fears and fallacies entertained about the 
Soviet Union in the United States, which have now reached ludicrous and possibly 
dangerous proportions, might be expected to command approval. Unfortunately, 
the attempts are often self-defeating, and this is largely true of Mr. Davis’ book. 
He is genuinely and rightly anxious to counteract the mass of ill-informed and mali- 
cious anti-Soviet propaganda now current, but it cannot be done by creating an equally 
ill-informed mass of opinion on the other side. Mr. Davis’ method of misleading is 
deliberately naive, and gives us such gems as the following: “Alexei has an automobile 
and chauffeur. This is not due to affluence on his part, but the result of his work... . 
which makes great demands on his time” (p. 83). ‘‘The census of 1937 showed that 
the overwhelming majority of people still believed in religion and did not hesitate to say 
so. The Bolsheviks modestly refrained from publishing the figures” (p. 86). ‘‘Both 
the United States and Russia have no colonies and want none”’ (p. 106). 

It is useful for the public in the United States to be reminded of the part played 
by the Americans themselves in creating Soviet suspicion of their motives and policy. 
but since Mr. Davis ignores every factor which at present makes co-operation between 
the two States difficult, his appeal for greater knowledge, sympathy and understanding 
is deprived of any foundation of honest analysis. 


J. DEGRAS 
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*THe Basis OF SOVIET STRENGTH. By George B. Cressey. 1945. (New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw.) 1946. (London: George Harrap & Co. 8%” 
x 5%". xi +287 pp. Illus. Maps. $3.00. 15s.) 


In his last chapter Professor Cressey attributes the remarkable achievements of 
the Soviet Union during the last twenty years in part to a dynamic political and social 
system and in part to basic geographical factors—position, natural resources and 
climate. His book is for the most part a review of the last named factors and their 
development and of the racial background of the people of the U.S.S.R. It is a very 
informative and well illustrated geographical work with some good sketch maps. 
Rightly the author gives much place to the natural resources of Soviet Asia with their 
unlimited possibilities. 

There will doubtless be many who would wish to debate the correctness of this 
book’s title. It is essentially a good geographical survey which should find a place 
on the bookshelves of all who interest themselves in the Soviet Union; but geographical 
position, mineral resources and climate do not constitute the main basis of the Soviet 
Government’s strength today. After all, these assets existed in Czarist days. Soviet 
strength lies mainly in qualities not dealt with by Professor Cressey, i.e., in vast well 
co-ordinated plans for the development of the natural resources he describes, in wide- 
spread education and training of technical and administrative personnel and in an 
astonishingly well organized propaganda machine which during the last thirty years 
has brought the awakening youth of the country to a full appreciation of their duty 
as citizens and has made them feel that in giving of their best in peace and in war they 
are fulfilling a great purpose. If the author had devoted a few chapters to this most 
important aspect of his subject, the title of the book would have more correctly de- 
scribed his otherwise valuable work. 

In dealing with industrial developments in European Russia insufficient credit 
is given to what was accomplished under the Czarist régime. This, however, is a 
shortcoming shown by many writers whose contact with the country has been since 
the Soviet Government embarked upon its spectacular development plans. 

Eleven pages of Suggested Readings at the end of the book constitute a well 
presented and comprehensive survey of up-to-date literature dealing with the U.S.S.R. 
The book is also well indexed. 

ALLAN MONKHOUSE 


L’U.R.S.S.: La TERRE ET LES Hommes. By Georges Jorré, Agrégé de l'Université, 

Chargé de Conférences 4 la Faculté des Lettres de Toulouse. Préface par 

A. Perpillou. 1946. (Paris: Société d’Editions Frangaises et Internationales. 

Géographie du Monde. Collection publiée sous la direction de Aimé Perillou, 

Agrégé de l'Université, Professeur 4 la Faculté des Lettres de Lille. 834” x 

5%’. 403 pp. Biblio. Illus. Maps. Frs. 360.) 

M. JorrE has written a geographical account of the Soviet Union which is likely 
to prove a standard of its kind. It consists of an opening section devoted to physical 
features, another on the population and settlement of the Soviet territories, a third on 
the transformation of the economy of the Union in our own time, and a fourth de- 
scribing the main natural regions of this gigantic part of Eurasia. The book is illus- 
trated throughout with sketch maps, diagrams and photographs. The production of 
the last is poor, but the pictures have the great merit of being entirely relevant to the 
text. The first and last sections of the book, as well as the style of cartography, recall 
Professor Camena d’Almeida’s enormous volume on Russia in the Géographie Unt- 
verselle series, and the author indeed openly acknowledges his debt to the great 
geographer. With this model in mind, the work is rich in information and sound in 
geographical technique. M. Jorré, however, goes further than geographical descrip- 
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tion and analysis in his thorough if somewhat uncritical discussion of the changes in 
the Russian territories in the twentieth century, and in his study of demographic 
questions. He has the great advantage of first-hand study of Russian sources. It 
is interesting to note in the steady production of works on the U.S.S.R. the disappear- 
ance of the old conceptions of Russia-in-Europe and Russia-in-Asia, and the growing 
awareness of a huge political and economic framework covering a part of two conti- 
nents in which the Ural region, instead of forming a conventional dividing line, is 
becoming a nuclear area of settlement and activity. 
H. G. STEERS 


*BEHIND THE IRON CurTAIN. By George Moorad. Introduction by W. L. White. 
1946. (Philadelphia: Fireside Press Inc., 604S Washington Square. 8%” X 
5%". xiv + 309 pp. $3.00.) 

THANKs to his persistence and some windfalls as a special correspondent in 
Moscow, the author of this lively volume has made “‘the circle of Soviet occupations 
from Poland to Manchuria.” The book is an excellent introduction to what Mr. 
Moorad terms Soviet post-war ‘‘calculated strategy” (p. 289), its aims, ethics and 
instruments. Speaking of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of August 14, 1945, Mr. Moorad 
remarks ‘‘no single premise of this Treaty has been perceptibly fulfilled . . . except 
for the Japanese defeat and the honour and victory of the Soviet Union’”’ (p. 288). 
The reader moving swiftly from page to page of this interesting narrative should not 
fail to note the many valuable first-hand impressions of the new political hierarchs it 
contains and its penetrating political judgments. 


C.S. 


BLUEPRINT FOR WorRLD Conquest. As outlined by the Communist International. 
With an Introduction by William Henry Chamberlin. 1946. (Washington, 
Chicago: Human Events. 914” X 6”. vii +264 pp. $3.50.) 

THE rather dramatic title of this book covers a reprint of the three basic docu- 
ments in the history of the later Third (Communist) International: The Theses and 
Statutes of 1920; the Constitution and Rules of 1928 and the Programme of 1928. Itis 
curious, in spite of the editor’s views on its unreality, that the statement announcing 
the dissolution of the organization was not printed for the sake of completeness. 
Nevertheless, it is certainly useful to have these documents available in full in this 
way. Mr. Chamberlin’s introduction is, however, a disappointment, if one remembers 
the careful scholarship of his history of the Russian Revolution. It is certainly true 
that a major Western error during the war and immediate post-war periods was the 
ignoring of Marxist and revolutionary aspects of Soviet foreign policy; but no one 
who does not already believe they are decisive is likely to take Mr. Chamberlin’s word 
for it, on the basis of documents the later of which are nearly twenty years old. True 
though it no doubt is that Stalin’s influence on the Comintern as on other Moscow 
organizations has been paramount, we are not helped when the proof offered is an 
undated quotation from Manuilsky. While in his references to recent events, Mr. 
Chamberlin’s anxiety to brand Russia as an aggressor has allowed the march of events 
to outstrip him while the book was in the press. Russian troops are no longer (April 
1947), as far as is known, in either Bornholm or Persian Azerbaijan; nor is the whole 
of Austria under their control. The most recent budget of the U.S.S.R. devotes not 
more than one-third, but less than one-fifth to defence. 


Max BELOFF 
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*SovieT PuiLtosopHy. A Study of Theory and Practice. By John Somerville, Ph.D., 
Columbia University Cutting Travelling Fellow in the U.S.S.R. 1946. (New 
York: Philosophical Library. 84” X 5%". xi +269 pp. Biblio. $3.75.) 
Dr. SOMERVILLE uses the word philosophy in its broadest sense, to mean rather 

a way of life than a particular branch of enquiry. A great part of his book is therefore 
of a very general character, in which he discusses, in a regrettably superficial way, the 
prevailing attitudes in the U.S.S.R. towards religion, art, education, minorities, sex, 
etc. His attempt to relate them to the underlying philosophic concepts with which 
the latter part of his book is concerned cannot be considered successful. The few 
paragraphs dealing with the relation of the individual to the State are particularly 
primitive. 

On dialectical materialism, the philosophic basis of the Soviet structure, Dr. 
Somerville writes lucidly if not profoundly. The content it has at times been given 
by Marxist philosophers—ideas such as the polarization of classes, the essentially 
international character of Socialism, the withering away of the State—has gradually 
been discarded, and it is clear that little remains except the method. The illustrations 
given of the application of this method in the Soviet Union recall Marx’s note to 
Engels: “It is possible that I have put my foot init. But then I can always get by 
with a little dialectic. I have of course built it up in such a way that even in the 
reverse case I shall be right.’ 

Dr. Somerville touches rather too lightly on the question of intellectual freedom. 
It is clear, though nowhere stated, that Soviet philosophy at any given moment is 
not only a doctrine but an orthodoxy, that speculation is replaced by interpretation, 
and that, failing recantation, dissent and heresy involve severe penalties. 


J. DEGRAS 


THE RED FLEET IN THE SECOND WorLD War. By I. S. Isakov, Admiral of the Fleet. 
Translated by Jack Hural. 1947. (London, New York, Melbourne, Sydney, 
Cape Town: Hutchinson. 74%” X 5”. 124 pp. Illus. Maps. 10s. 6d.) 
THE author, a former Czarist officer, Chief of the Naval Staff before and during 

the late war, in which he was seriously wounded, is well qualified to write this book, 

which was primarily intended for Russian readers. 

The Soviet Navy had no experience of large scale naval warfare and the reader 
should study chapters 1 and 3 in conjunction with British accounts. Chapters 2 and 4 
describe the interesting and difficult role of the widely separated fleets in supporting 
the Army in the Baltic and Black Sea theatres, where, although attacked from the air, 
deprived of vital bases and suffering grievous losses, the Navy was, nevertheless, able 
to continue the fight. 

Admiral Isakov has a staff mind and his views on the defects of German strategy 
are illuminating. It isa pity that no statistics are included as to the order of battle 
and losses sustained in each Russian squadron. 

H. CLANCHY 


*SOvVIET GOVERNMENT STATEMENTS ON Nazir Atrocities. 1946. (London: Hutchin- 
son, 84” « 514”. 320 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

THE CRIMES OF THE GERMAN FASCISTS IN THE LENINGRAD REGION. Materials and 
Documents. By M.N. Nikitin and P. I. Vagin. 1946. (London: Hutchinson. 
844" X 5%". 128 pp. 21s.) 

Ir the language used in the statements on Nazi atrocities is not such as we are 
accustomed to in the reports of commissions of investigation, the contents may 
certainly be held to justify a lack of restraint. They record the history of a coldly 
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planned and savagely executed policy of devastation and annihilation, applied as the 
German armies moved eastward. The volume includes notes, declarations and de- 
crees, and the communiqués and reports of the Extraordinary State Commission set 
up by the Soviet Government to enquire into and take evidence on the behaviour of 
the German armies and authorities in Soviet territory. If this is intended as the 
authoritative compilation, it is a pity that not all the items are dated. 

The book on the Leningrad region deals with the same material in greater detail, 
reconstructed in narrative form. 


J. DEGRAS 


*Tue RussiAN CampaiGNs OF 1944-45. By W. E. D. Allen and Paul Muratoff. 
1946. (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books. 7” xX 4%". 332 pp. Maps. 1s.) 
In this volume the authors continue the account they gave in an earlier volume 
covering the Russian campaigns of 1941-3. It is a pity that the maps are again too 
small and crowded to be of much value, but it is useful to have this clear and compact 
account of four years of fighting by the Soviet armies. 


*War SPEECHES, ORDERS OF THE DAY AND ANSWERS TO FOREIGN PRESS CORRE- 
SPONDENTS, 3 JuLy 1941 to 22 JunE 1945. By Generalissimo Stalin. 1946. 
(London: Hutchinson. 7144” X 434”. 140 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

None of the items in this useful collection is unfamiliar. It includes all the public 
speeches made by Marshal Stalin between the German attack and the German 
capitulation, his answers to press correspondents on Poland, the Comintern and the 
“second front,”’ which received wide publicity at the time, and the Orders of the Day 
which marked the triumphant progress of the Red Armies westward. 


*U.S.S.R. AT THE Paris PEACE CONFERENCE (JULY-OCTOBER, 1946). Speeches of 
V. M. Molotoff, Minister for Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. and Head of the 
Soviet Delegation at the Conference (Full Text). 1946. (London: Soviet News. 
73%" 3S". 142.99: Ths. 2s) 

*U.S.S.R. at THE Paris PEACE CONFERENCE (JULY-OCTOBER, 1946). Selected 
Speeches of A. Y. Vyshinsky, Deputy Minister for Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. 
and Member of the Soviet Delegation at the Conference. 1947. (London: Soviet 
News. 7%" X 5”. 88pp. 2s.) 

THE publishers are continuing their useful policy of printing in full the speeches 
made by Soviet leaders on important occasions. 
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MIssION TO TASHKENT. By Lieutenant-Colonel F. M. Bailey, C.I.E., Gold Medal- 
list of the Royal Geographical Society, Livingstone Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Scottish Geographical Society. 1946. (London: Jonathan Cape. 8” X 5%”. 
312 pp. Illus. Maps. 15s.) 

In August 1918 Colonel Bailey arrived from India via Kashgar with a small 
British Mission, charged with the problems of persuading the local Soviet Government 
to continue the war against the Central Powers or at any rate not help them, of 
controlling the numerous Austrian prisoners of war and of preventing Turkestan 
cotton from reaching the enemy. Unfortunately the day of arrival coincided with the 
opening of hostilities in Trans Caspia between the Bolsheviks and the British troops 
from Meshed. In October the author was arrested, released and finally decided to 
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go into hiding to escape further arrest or worse. Disguised as an Austrian prisoner 
of war he lived for some time in the country and then again in Tashkent itself. He 
eventually returned to India, having enlisted in the Soviet secret service, being sent 
asaspy to Bokhara. From there he made his way to Meshed. 

An exciting adventure story from real life. It gives an interesting account of 
conditions in Russian Turkestan in the early days of the Revolution. Colonel Bailey 


writes in a good-humoured, objective style without rancour and his narrative carries 
eonviction. 


R. C. FIREBRACE 


*SoviET TRANSPORT, RAIL, AIR AND WATER. By Professor V. Obraztsov and others. 
1946. (London: Soviet News. 7144” X 5”. 63 pp. IIlus. 1s. 6d.) 


Ir is not clear for whom this nicely illustrated pamphlet is intended. Some of 
the material assumes a fair amount of technical knowledge on the part of the reader, 
some of it recounts deeds of heroism and endurance on the part of Soviet transport 
workers during the war. A certain amount of useful information is scattered about 
here and there, but the disparity between the vastness of the subject and the inade- 
quacy of the text is only too obvious. 


MIDDLE EAST 


*AMERICANS IN Persia. By Arthur C. Millspaugh, Former Administrator-General 
of the Finances of Persia. Foreword by Harold G. Moulton, President, Brookings 
Institution. 1946. (Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution. 9%” X 6”. 
x +293 pp. Illus. $3.00.) 

Dr. MILLsPAuGH was Administrator-General of the Finances of Persia from 
1922-7 and 1943-5 and as such had an almost unrivalled opportunity to see at first 
hand the Persian problem. After a brief outline of the Shuster Mission of 1911, the 
first Millspaugh Mission, the achievements and shortcomings of Riza Shah, the writer 
gives an account of the second Millspaugh Mission, the difficulties which it encountered 
both from internal and from external quarters, and its failure, and then examines the 
policy of the three Great Powers in Persia. In dealing with the relations of the 
Persians to the mission Dr. Millspaugh is perhaps somewhat biased, in that he was 
himself party to the various negotiations. Moreover, his account of the internal 
situation does perhaps inevitably distort the picture to some extent in so far as it 
concentrates on one aspect only. This part of the book gives, however, some idea of 
the background to the interplay of the policies of the three Great Powers in Persia, 
without which their methods might well remain unintelligible to the average reader. 

Of the policy of the Great Powers in Persia, and not least of the United States, 
Dr. Millspaugh is outspoken in his criticism. ‘Observers at Teheran,” he states, 
“could see that the three powers were not of one mind and did not fully trust one 
another, that Russians acted one way and British another, while Americans had a 
third type of behavior” (p. 156). It is in this section that Dr. Millspaugh has made 
his most valuable contribution to literature on the Persian problem. He gives an 
objective account of British policy and throws considerable light on Soviet methods in 
Persia during the war years, while he alleges that the position the American Embassy 
“took in Persia in 1944 and 1945 denied in practice the new internationalism that our 
government professed” (p. 235). 

In his final chapter he suggests as a possible solution to the Persian problem, the 
establishment of an Anglo-American-Soviet Commission to supervise internal recon- 

10 
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struction. A minor inaccuracy is to be found on page 154 to the effect that Seyed Zia 
“journeyed again to exile in Palestine,” whereas in actual fact the latter was arrested 
and imprisoned in Persia. 

A. K. S. LAMBTON 


*TRANSJORDAN. An Economic Survey. By A. Konikoff. Preface by A. Bonné. 
Revised and enlarged edition. 1946. (Jerusalem: Economic Research Institute 
of the Jewish Agency for Palestine. Distributor: D. B. Aaronson, Jerusalem. 
9%" X 6%”. 120 pp. Biblio. Map. Price unknown.) 

Tuat this survey provides a vehicle for the thesis that Transjordan has large land 
reserves which can only be developed if Jewish immigration be allowed will be agree- 
able to many and repugnant to many others. The Arabs, says Mr. Konikoff, contend 
that the country has no land reserves; the Jews maintain that vast resources could be 
opened up. Mr. Konikoff supports the latter view. He asserts (p. 29) that official 
estimates of some 4% million dunams for the total cultivable area are too low and 
that 814 million is nearer the truth. He seeks added weight to this assertion by 
quoting the Peel Commission (p. 308 of their Report of 1937, Cmd. 5479) that ‘‘if 
fully developed, it [Transjordan]| could hold a much larger population than it does at 
present.” This, he claims, suffices to discredit the contrary conclusion of the Palestine 
Partition Commission of 1938 (p. 66 of their Report, Cmd. 5854) which he also quotes, 
that “the additional population which the land can support is small.’’ Had Mr. 
Konikoff quoted more fully he would have revealed that there is in fact no contra- 
diction between the two Commissions’ Reports. The Peel Commission made their 
non-committal position quite clear on the same page as that from which Mr. Konikoff 
quotes. They said that “‘there is not sufficient evidence available to form an estimate 
of the amount of uncultivated land which might be rendered cultivable.” They went 
on to recommend (in the same paragraph as that containing Mr. Konikoff’s quotation) 
that to remove this uncertainty a survey of Transjordan should be made. Mr. 
Konikoff cannot be unaware that this survey was carried out. Indeed, he quotes 
from it on a number of less important points but omits to do so on this vital question 
of land reserves. He refers on page 29 to “facts brought to light by expert research” 
but does not quote those facts, although on nearly every other aspect of his survey 
he is at pains to give most liberal statistics and references. This is the most important 
question in the book, and it boils down to an issue of Mr. Konikoff’s bare personal 
assertion versus the Palestine Partition Commission’s considered conclusion based on 
a special field survey which has been published in full detail. And it should be borne 
in mind that the Commission’s job was to find all the land reserves they possibly could 
in order to materialize the partition plan to which the Government of the day had 
given their blessing. Readers can draw their own conclusions as to where the truth 
is more likely to lie. 

M. G. IONIDEs 


*PALESTINE’s Economic Future. A Review of Progress and Prospects. Edited 
by J. B. Hobman. Introduction by Dr. Chaim Weizmann. With a message 
from Field Marshal Smuts. 1946. (London: Published on behalf of the Children 
and Youth Aliyah Committee for Great Britain by Percy Lund Humphries and 
Co. New York: Wm. S. Heinman & Co. 10” X 7144”. 310 pp. + cx pp. 
advertisements. Illus. Map. 15s. $5.00.) 

THE object of these essays is to give the student and the general reader some idea 
of modern developments in the economy of Palestine. Owing to the predominance of 

Jewish enterprise little reference is made to the admittedly smaller attainments of the 
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Arab community. While the over-all picture thus tends to be one-sided if political 
considerations are taken into account, the individual studies, many of which are 
written by experts in Palestine actually engaged in the schemes and industrial develop- 
ments under review, provide much valuable and detailed information. Among the 
industries dealt with are the following: agriculture, potash, building, electricity, 
textiles, chemicals, diamonds and precision instruments. 

Other essays deal with more general subjects. Professor Laski writes on ‘“‘The 
Economic Aspect,” and while nobody can deny the economic benefits derived from 
the influx of Jewish capital and skill into Palestine, not all readers will agree with some 
of his assumptions. 


D. P. ETLINGER 


*OUTLINE OF A DEVELOPMENT PLAN FOR JEWISH PALESTINE. By Ludwig Gruen- 
baum, Dr. rer. pol. Preface by A. Bonné. 1946. (Jerusalem: Jewish Agency for 
Palestine, Economic Research Institute. 9144” xX 6%”. xvi+ 177 pp. Price 
unknown.) 

In this book the author sets out to demonstrate the ability of Jewish Palestine to 
absorb a large number of immigrants, 1,400,000 during a “‘development” period of 
twelve years. He deals only with the Jewish community, but specifically states that 
his scheme requires as a complement a similar scheme for the Arab economy, which 
would demonstrate how development could benefit both communities. The author 
declares that his proposals will fit into any political framework—be it a Jewish Com- 
monwealth or a continuation of the Mandate—provided onty that certain conditions 
are fulfilled. These conditions are the provision of sufficient capital, the adaptation 
of the development plan to the volume of immigration, the necessity of a certain degree 
of control as regards agricultural land, factories, etc., and also as regards employment. 
Finally there is the important condition that ‘‘the Government of Palestine must 
return to the spirit of the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate, which provide that 
‘His Majesty’s Government . . . will use their best endeavours to facilitate the achieve- 
ment of this object [i.e., the establishment of a National Home for the Jewish people]’ ” 
(p. 5). 

P, I. J. HARVEY 


*HAGANAH. The Story of Jewish Self-Defence in Palestine. By M. P. Waters. 

1947. (London: Newman Wolsey. 714" X 434". 62 pp. 2s.) 

AN account of the origin of Haganah and its work in the war, together with 
chapters on Palestine Administration and British Policy in Palestine. The author 
suggests that the Jews were justified in arming by the fact that the Arabs were arming 
rapidly during the war period and that they are justified in demanding that Haganah 
remain armed in the future because the Arabs have the resources of the neighbouring 
Arab States while without Haganah the Jews would be defenceless. 


*EGypT AND WorLD War II. The Anti-Axis Campaigns in the Middle East. By 
Jean Lugol. Translated from the French by A. G. Mitchell. 1945. (Cairo: 
Société Orientale de Publicité. 814” x 534”. 402 + ix pp. Illus. 16s.) 
Jean LuGoL, the Swiss editor of the Cairo daily La Bourse Egyptienne realizes 

that as a foreign journalist working in Cairo he must be objective when discussing 

public affairs (p. 93). Nevertheless he contrives, sometimes by using public state- 
ments of notable Egyptians, to give his readers an insight into the characters of the 
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principal figures on the Egyptian political stage. Asa picture of Egyptian statesmen 
against a wartime background this book should prove useful to students of Egyptian 
politics. 

W. G. ELPHINSTON 


CULTURAL SURVEY OF MODERN Ecyrt. Part One. By M. M. Mosharrafa. 1947. 
(London, New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green & Co. 934” & 734". 52 pp. 
Illus. Maps. 2s. 6d.) 

Tuis is the first part of a cultural survey in which Mr. Mosharrafa aims at tracing 
the various components which make up the Egyptian outlook and tradition. He 
shows that the pre-Arab epochs, and especially the Pharaonic era, have exercised a 
lasting influence both on the material culture of Egypt and on the Egvptian character. 
The prospects of a modern renascence depend largely on the solution of the current 
economic crisis. ‘Organization, science and industrialization are what Egypt needs 
today” (p. 50). Whether the “‘culture of industrialized Egypt will be European and 
nationally featureless” is one of the issues which Mr. Mosharrafa promises to illumi- 
nate in future volumes. 

A. S. EBAan 


AFRICA 


JanSmuts. ABiography. By F.S.Crafford. Foreword by Louis Esselen. Second 

Edition. 1946. (London: George Allen and Unwin. 834” xX 534". xi+ 

378 pp. Biblio. Illus. Maps. 21s.) 

Tuts book by Mr. F. S. Crafford, who is described by the late Mr. Louis Esselen 
in his Foreword as ‘‘the first Afrikaans-speaking South African writer who in a bio- 
graphical work attempts to do justice to the greatest living South African”’ (p. ix), 
traces the Field-Marshal’s career from his birth in 1870 to his participation in the 
United Nations Conference at San Francisco in 1945. The text of his speech to the 
joint session of the British Parliament at Westminster in October 1942 is given in an 
appendix, and there is a useful bibliography. 

Mr. Crafford, one feels, has tried sincerely to give an objective yet sympathetic 
picture of the South African Prime Minister, but he is more attracted by Smuts the 
astute politician than Smuts the philosopher and statesman (his account of Holism 
on page 255 is but one superficial paragraph), and the result is a ‘‘popular”’ biography 
with the usual merits and demerits of that class of work. 


H. J. HARVEY 


Crisis IN Arrica. By L. Silberman. 1947. (London: Fabian Publications and 
Victor Gollancz. Colonial Controversy Series No.2. 74%" X 5". 21 pp. 6d.) 
Mr. SILBERMAN considers that the urgent problems of adaptation of African ways 

of life to modern necessities can be solved only by whole-hearted co-operation with the 

educated class. He would “force’’ a ‘‘breaking point’’ with traditional native authori- 
ties (p. 12), and develop welfare societies whose members, though they must be 
progressive, need not be educated, and which would be ‘‘firmly linked to co-operatives, 
trade unions, building societies, or any other form of economic commercial endeavour” 
(p. 14). 
L. P. Mair 
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*THE NATIVE ECONOMIES OF NIGERIA being the first volume of a study of “The 
Economics of a Tropical Dependency.” By Professor Daryll Forde and Dr. 
Richenda Scott, edited by Margery Perham. 1946. (London: Published under 
the auspices of Nuffield College by Faber & Faber. 834” X 614". xv + 312 pp. 
Maps. 25s.) 

THE thousands of facts in this first of two volumes on the economic life of Nigeria 
should prove useful to students and administrators. It is, however, essentially a 
book for those who already know Nigeria. The typical household budgets, for example, 
would be liable to misunderstanding by anyone unfamiliar with the local purchasing 
power of money in terms of native needs in the various areas. 

Part II deals interestingly with production for trade. To give one instance, the 
study of palm products and ground-nuts makes it clear that the policy involved in 
the British abandonment of free trade and in the Ottawa agreements produced “‘not 
a decline in the total volume of her [Britain’s] imports of vegetable oils and oil seeds, 
but a sharp swing over from foreign to Empire sources of supply” (p. 221). 

Part I, on the rural subsistence economics, is equally valuable. Administrators 
will not be surprised at the emphasis laid on the differences not only between the 
economic systems of the North and the South, but between the different areas within 
these. The discussions of the systems of shifting cultivation, of remedies for erosion, 
and of the economic influence of the political capitals, are particularly good, and there 
are interesting suggestions about the velocity of circulation of currency. The picture 
of agrarian indebtedness compares more than favourably with conditions in India, and 
evidence is given for believing that such cults as the Ibo cult of Ala need not prove such 
a difficulty as has been usually supposed in the way of migration from over-populated 
districts. 

The editorial opinions at the beginning of the book are more controversial. Why, 
if capital is needed, should conditions be made “‘only just sufficient” to attract it? 


J. R. Watton 


INDIA 


*CasTE IN INDIA. Its Nature, Function and Origins. By J. H. Hutton, C.LE., 

M.A., D.Sc., William Wyse Professor of Social Anthropology in the University 

of Cambridge. 1946. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 834” xX 

534". viii +279 pp. Biblio. Map. 18s.) 

CastTE, as Professor Hutton emphasizes, is an exclusively Indian phenomenon 
though there are analogous institutions elsewhere which resemble it in one or other of 
itsaspects. Itis natural, therefore, that it should have attracted widespread attention 
and the fact that a bibliography compiled by an industrious American Indologist 
comprises some five thousand items is not a surprising one. Students of the subject 
have long been in need of an authoritative guide through this maze of literature, and 
this they now have in this important book by the greatest living authority on the 
subject, the author of the Report on the Census of India, 1931, who has been Professor 
of Social Anthropology at Cambridge for the last nine years. The thesis underlying 
Professor Hutton’s book is that, while geographical circumstances have imposed a 
certain unity on the inhabitants of India, their diverse origins have dictated variety 
and that it is caste which has enabled both requirements to be satisfied within a single 
social system which has proved historically stable. The extent of the variety is 
illustrated in the first part of the book in which a brief but deeply interesting account 
is given of the characteristic features of about one caste in ten ranging from castes 
numbering millions to those numbering hundreds, such as the rapidly disappearing 
Todas of the Nilgiri Hills and the Andamanese. In Part IJ, Professor Hutton de- 
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scribes the structure of caste, its strictures, its sanctions and its functions and deals 
at length with such questions as castes of the Right and Left Hand, pollution through 
water, food or contact, control by secular rulers, by religious authorities, and by the 
caste councils, caste as a stabilizer and an organism, and the drawbacks of caste, 
political, economic and social, to mention some examples of his exhaustive treatment. 
Part III is a study of origins and there can be no theory of the origin of caste worth 
noticing that Professor Hutton has not mentioned. There is none of them that he 
finds satisfactory, the truth being that the emergence and development of caste is to 
be found in a number of factors in combination. Professor Hutton gives a list of 
fourteen such factors and, even so, does not feel at all sure that his list is complete. 
He has made it abundantly clear that the great failing of nearly all investigators into 
the caste system has been that they have concentrated too closely on single factors 
and have attached insufficient importance not only to geographical and migrational 
considerations, but more particularly.to the complex beliefs in mana, taboo and magic, 
so widely spread throughout Asia and the islands of Indonesia and the Pacific. 

Professor Hutton has wisely included in the book two long appendices extracted 
from his Report on the Census which would otherwise have been inaccessible to most of 
his readers, one on the Position of the Exterior Castes, the name adopted in that 
Census for the depressed classes, and the other on Hinduism in its relation to primitive 
religions in India. He has also added a useful bibliography, which does not contain 
five thousand items, and a glossary which will enable all the most important castes to 
be identified. But there is one regrettable omission which will, we hope, be rectified 
in future editions. Professor Hutton’s readers will search the book in vain for his 
views on the future of the caste system. 


F, Noyce 


*THE BritisH IN INprIA. By P. J. Griffiths, C.I.E., Leader of the European Group 
in the Indian Legislative Assembly. 1946. (London: Robert Hale. 834” xX 
5%". 10s. 6d.) 

THE publishers state that this is an ‘outstanding contribution” to the question 
of complete independence for India. The author, on the other hand, declares more 
than once that his purpose is to decide objectively whether Britain has given India a 
square deal or not. To this end he gives a rough, and at times, shaky sketch of 
India’s background—its peoples, their origin and language, its history and its complex 
political and communal problems, with short chapters on Mr. Gandhi and the Indian 
States. He follows this with a brief summary of the attempt made by Britain to 
establish a self-governing India (devoting less than half a page to the visit of the 
Cabinet Mission in 1946, its negotiations with the Indian parties and its subsequent 
plan), and this brings him, within twenty odd pages of the end of his book, to his 
essential purpose, i.e., to attempt to assess the debits and credits of British rule in 
India and to answer the question he posed at the beginning “has Britain given India 
a square deal.”’ It is here, unfortunately, that he fails. There is much in the book 
that is interesting, entertaining and instructive, but it does not achieve what it sets 
out to do, and much of it is now out of date. 

The Congress charge against British rule, to be found in the Independence Pledge 
solemnly repeated every year on January 26 at mass meetings all over the country, is 
that it has “not only deprived Indian people of their freedom, but has based itself on 
the exploitation of the masses and has ruined India economically, politically, culturally 
and spiritually.”” This is a grave charge with which Mr. Griffiths deals most inade- 
quately, cursorily dismissing British achievements under nine heads in nine and one- 
half pages. It may be that the time has not yet come for a final appraisement of 
British rule in India, but surely an answer is due, and can be given, to the Congress 
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charge reiterated with such violent assertiveness on a thousand platforms. Most of 
the facts are now available and would form a useful basis for a competent and non- 
partisan study. 


F,. E. JAMES 


*THe Basis oF AN INDO-BRITISH TREATY. By K. M. Panikkar. 1946. (New 
Delhi: Indian Council of World Affairs.) 1947. (Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
London: Oxford University Press. 814" K 51%". Re. 1-4. 2s. 6d.) 

THE announcement of the British Government’s intention to effect a final transfer 
of power to India not later than June 1948 gives a topical interest to this pamphlet. 
The author examines the principles and scope of a treaty between an independent 
India and Britain, and suggests a thirty-year political and military alliance, with 
provisions for protecting the independence, rationalizing the industrial organization, 
and increasing the military strength of both countries. It would involve a vast 
maritime defence system, with a Western bloc under the leadership of Britain, and an 
Indian Ocean bloc extending from Aden to Java, under the leadership of India. Both 
countries should clearly state their common interests in the Indian Ocean area, and, 
in fact, propound an Eastern Monroe doctrine. The treaty would be made effective 
by military, scientific and industrial resident missions, and by the establishment 
of a Regional Security Council in the East representing the countries in the Indian 
Ocean area. 

This, according to Mr. Panikkar, is the only way in which Britain’s position in 
world politics can be maintained, and India’s position in the East can be strengthened. 
Without this, he fears, India will fall within the orbit of Russian domination. 

This monograph with its appendices on India’s foreign policy, defence and 
national efficiency, deserves to be widely read by students of the future relationship 
between Britain and India. 

F, E, JAMES 


*An ADVANCED History oF INpIA. By R. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D., H. C. Ray- 
chaudhuri, M.A., Ph.D., and Kaukinkar Datta, M.A., Ph.D. 1946. (London: 
Macmillan. 8%” xX 534”. xi +1081 pp. Biblio. Illus. Maps. 28s.) 
THE distinguished authors of this history have indicated their separate authorship 

of its various chapters, but the unity of thought and attitude towards all important 
passages of India’s history shows that the book is the result of full discussion between 
them. Indeed, the somewhat severe style, reminiscent of an official document, and 
the conciseness of the judgments, give the impression, on first reading, of an agreed 
report. But this is no drawback, for the judgments are so sound, the tone of the 
book so judicial, and the scholarship so accurate, that their straightforward presen- 
tation enhances their impact on the reader. 

This book is not just another history of India. It is a new history with material 
that has emerged since the publication of the Cambridge History of India. Its 
sources are manifold—archaeological, numismatic, linguistic, epigraphical and so on, 
as well as literary—and the authors deal with it at first hand. Part I (Ancient India) 
epitomizes all that the most recent as well as older scholarship has to tell us about this 
fascinating period, which begins with palaeolithic man. The Muslim and British 
parts of India’s history are treated with fairness and dignity and attention is drawn 
all the time to the fundamentals of history—the growth of institutions, social and 
economic developments, and so on. Nowhere is there any rhetoric or mere opinion. 
This is easily the most valuable history of India for the serious student. 


J. COATMAN 
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*THe* BomBay Pian. A Review of its Financial Provisions. By B. R. Shenoy, 
M.A., M.Sc. (Econ.), (London), Principal and Professor of Economics, $.L.D. 
Arts College, Ahmedabad; formerly lecturer in Economics in the University of 
Ceylon; and sometime Economic Adviser, Department of Commerce and Indus- 
tries, Government of Ceylon. (Bombay: Karnatak Publishing House. 814” X 
54". 44 pp. Re. 1-4.) 

INDIAN nationalists are eager for a striking and rapid advance in the economic 
condition of the people in a new India, and Indian industrialists look forward hope- 
fully to a period in which the whole resources of the State will be behind their efforts. 
The Bombay fifteen year plan of economic development for India gives shape to these 
ideas. Mr. B. R. Shenoy, Professor of Economics at Ahmedabad, in this pamphlet 
applies to the Plan a close economic scrutiny. While commending the objective and 
the general outline of development, he finds manvy of the financial proposals far too 
optimistic and in need of thorough reconsideration. 


H. G. Haic 


Fazi-I-Husain. A Political Biography. By Azim Husain. With a Foreword by 
C. Rajagopalachariar. 1946. (Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Londori, New York, 
Toronto: Longmans, Green. 834” X 51%”. xvi + 388. Illus. Rs. 15. 22s. 6d.) 
THOSE who worked with, under or against Sir Fazl-i-Husain, whether in the 

Punjab or the Government of India, whether Indian or European, official or non- 

official, could not fail to have a great admiration for his acute intellect, the tenacity 

with which he held his convictions and the courage with which he fought a long and 
losing battle against ill health. But, as his son admits, to all of them and even to his 
own family, his was an enigmatic personality. This very full and almost too candid 
biography, in which filial piety by no means precludes occasional criticism, does some- 
thing to explain that enigma and how it came about that one who stood so unequi- 
vocally for separate electorates and laboured so stoutly throughout his public life to 
promote Muslim interests in every sphere of the administration should have poured 
forth so much of his limited stock of energy in organizing a political party on an eco- 
nomic rather than a communal basis. Only he could have carried through that policy, 

which so many of his friends and enemies found beyond their comprehension, to a 

successful conclusion. The task proved beyond his failing strength, for the Punjab 

Unionist Party he left behind him was not the one he had planned. There can be no 

doubt that, if he had lived and if his health had permitted, neither Punjab nor all- 

India politics would have drifted to their present unhappy state and that the Punjab 

would not be in the plight it is today. Of his less political activities, his outstanding 

work for education, especially in the Punjab, is likely to remain his best monument, 
but that for Indians in South Africa also deserves mention. Mr. Azim Husain has 
made a valuable contribution to the history of India during the last stages of British 
rule. 

F, NoYcE 


*PLANNING FOR PLENTy. An Essay on the Conditions of Post-War Prosperity with 
a Review of Current Plans. By Sikander Chaudhury. 1945. (London, Bom- 
bay, Calcutta, Madras, New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green. Longmans New 
Era Series No. 1. 7” <5”. 76pp. Rs. 1/8. 2s. 6d.) 

LocaTION OF INDUSTRIES IN INDIA. By Tulsi Ram Sharma, M.A. (Econ.), M.A. 

(Com.), Ph.D., Head of the Commerce Dept., B.R. College, Agra. Foreword by 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee. 1946. (Bombay: Hind Kitabs Ltd. 8%” x 5%”. 

xiv + 257 pp. Biblio. “Maps. Rs. 7-8.) 
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Mr. CHAUDHURY maintains that India needs not so much concrete plans for the 
improvement of her material equipment—which, though ultimately essential, should 
be left to a later stage of reorganization—as a complete overhaul of the foundations 
of her economic system. Basing his argument on a crude under-consumption theory 
of the trade cycle, he contends that the present capitalist organization of society 
prevents any improvement in the standard of life of the masses, superimposes the 
“decennial swings of the trade cycle” on an “underlying curve of steady decline,” 
and is, therefore, “‘taking us to perdition”’ (pp. 8, 9). 

He surveys and criticizes all the various ‘“‘plans” that have been suggested for 
India. The Bombay Plan is (in his view) based on monopoly capitalism, and aims at 
organized scarcity. The People’s Plan fails to prove the need for fundamental re- 
organization and would merely transform capitalist owners into functionless rentiers. 
The Gandhian Plan is retrograde as it makes no provision for increased efficiency. 
The Government’s plans are piecemeal tinkering. ‘‘Full employment”’ policies would 
be mere palliatives. What he advocates is to combine the advantages of large-scale 
production and organization, modern technique, and labour-saving devices with 
collectivization of the means of production and the complete elimination of private 
owners and profit-making entrepreneurs. How this is to be done is not made clear. 


Mr. Sharma has written a most interesting and readable little book which sum- 
marizes ably and concisely the chief factors which have determined the location of 
India’s principal large-scale industries in the past, and which are now tending to alter 
that location. His text is illustrated by a series of well-devised graphs and maps, 
although it is a pity that the publishers did not provide slightly larger lettering and 
symbols for them. Perhaps the best chapter is that on ‘The Prospects of Rural 
Industrialization,” in which the author makes many helpful and practical suggestions. 
It is, perhaps, by encouraging rural industries and co-ordinating agricultural and 
industrial occupations, that more could be done to improve the standard of life of the 
masses in India than by any other means. 

On the theoretical side, however, Mr. Sharma is extremely weak. His main 
thesis is that there is need for conscious provincial, or regional, planning of the location 
of industries, not only by the encouragement and assistance of specific projects (which 
would be supported in many quarters) but also, he implies, by an attempt to achieve 
some approximate equality of distribution of industries between the various regions 
(for which there is much less to be said). No substantial reasons are given for these 
conclusions, either theoretical or derived from his study of particular industries. 
Indeed his survey of the location of existing industries provides ample evidence that 
important factors have determined their location in the past, and also that location 
tends to change in an appropriate manner with changing circumstances. It is possible 
that conscious control might hasten such adjustments, but would this be desirable? 
Would quicker changes in location not involve considerable hardships, for instance, 
to the labour force? 

For conscious planning of location to be worth while, there must be reason to 
suppose that the planning authority has more relevant information than private 
entrepreneurs, or for some other reason can be expected to be more efficient in this 
respect. Do private entrepreneurs take all the significant social factors into considera- 
tion? Theoretically the case for such planning rests on the existence of external 
economics which might be secured by a co-ordinated plan, but which either demand 
investment on a scale beyond the reach of private entrepreneurs, or would achieve 
social benefits in a form which would not result in profits which would accrue to 
individuals or firms. Mr. Sharma does not refer to ‘“‘external economics”’ (although 
he does, once, mention “‘social costs,’”’ p. 238), and fails to enquire whether, and how 
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such economics could be secured in India. Nor does he refer to the growing literature 
on this subject and on the closely related problem of the industrialization of backward 
areas. Mr. Sharma has thus omitted the theoretical core of his main thesis, and has 
failed to analyse actual Indian industries and conditions ina relevant manner. Never- 
theless the book has merits, and these defects—serious though they are—might well 
be remedied in a new edition. 


V. ANSTEY 


*New Horizons. A Study of Australian-Indian Relations. By Bertram Stevens, 
Premier of New South Wales from 1932 to 1939, Australian Representative on 
Eastern Group Supply Council, 1941-42. 1946. (Sydney: Peter Huston. 
Published under the auspices of the Australian Institute of International Affairs, 
New South Wales Branch. 834” * 514”. xix +201 pp. Maps. 10s. 6d.) 
Tuts book is an earnest of the interest which Australia is now taking in India. 

In a foreword, Mr. H. D. Black confesses Australian ignorance of India, and points 

out that his country is a Pacifico-Indian Ocean Power, He is right, and this truth 

was well known in the days of the old colonial policy under which the reciprocal 
trading interests of India and the nascent Australian colonies were steadily developed. 

More than once during the past two or three decades, the possibilities of mutually 

beneficial trading relations between India and Australia have been stressed. Much 

of the book is concerned with explaining India to Australians and is not new to British 
students. But the study of the fundamental conditions underlying the trade between 

India and Australia, and the exploration of market possibilities are valuable. 


J. CoaATMAN 


INTRODUCTION TO INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. By M. R. Palande, K. T. Telang Gold 
Medallist; Sir William Wedderburn Scholar; Formerly Professor of History and 
Economics, M. T. B. College, Surat. Third Edition. 1944. (Indian Branch: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 7%" X 5”. x +393pp. Biblio. 
Rs. 3-4. 6s. 6d.) 

It seems clear from the fact that this is the third edition of this book that it has 
filled a need in India. It is a useful compilation giving a succinct account of govern- 
ment in India, rather than of administration. 

R. A. WILSON 


Brown Empire. By Erskine Wyse. 1946. (London: Background Books, 143, 
Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 74%” & 5”. 125 pp. Map. End-papers. 8s. 6d.) 
LAND AND MOTHERLAND. Eighteen Talks on the Indian Question. By Dr. G. T. 
Wrench. 1947. (London: Faberand Faber. 7144” X 5’. 147 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THEsE slender volumes are both, in their contrasting methods, worthy of study. 
Erskine Wyse deals in facts, many of them depressing. Dr. Wrench, writing under 
the influence of deep affection for a country in which he has long lived, carries the 
reader into a pleasantly stimulating plane of philosophical disquisition. He provides 
acute analyses of the characters of English and Indians and the psychological diffi- 
culties in mutual understanding. In looking to the future he believes that the changes 
in India will lead to Indian appreciation of the benefits which the British association 
has brought. 

Erskine Wyse is not so optimistic and fears that a new nation will arise from the 
changes to add much to the world’s present troubles and worries. He gives chapter 
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and verse for the belief that transfer of power cannot be peacefully accomplished. 
As an observer on the spot he has succeeded in collecting a remarkable mass of data to 
prove his point. Whether his ear-to-the-ground pessimism is more likely to be justi- 
fied than Dr. Wrench’s cloud-capped optimism remains to be seen. In the next 
edition of Mr. Wyse’s book it would be well to include another map of India. In his 
letterpress too there are several obvious blunders requiring correction. 


EDWIN HAWARD 


*\ ConcIsE HIstoRY OF THE INDIAN PEOPLE. Third Impression (revised). By 
H. G. Rawlinson, C.I.E., M.A., F.R.Hist.S., Indian Educational Service (Re- 
tired), Formerly Principal, Deccan College, Poona. 1946. (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, Indian Branch. 734” x 434”. xiv + 
429 pp. Illus. Maps. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Raw .inson’s book is intended primarily for Indian students and is admirably 
suited to that purpose as, indeed, it is to the needs of a much wider circle of readers. 
For its author is a skilful guide through the tangled maze of Indian history and his 
conciseness involves no loss of lucidity or readableness. In this, the third impression 
of a book which was originally published in 1938, Mr. Rawlinson has brought the story 
down to 1945 and has taken advantage of the opportunity to pay a well merited 
tribute to India’s war effort in men and material. It is a pity that he did not also 
take advantage of the opportunity to correct a few errors and inconsistencies. It is, 
for example, surprising to find on page 270 the perfectly correct statement that, in 
1772, the British Government woke up to the fact that they had acquired, through 
the East India Company, a great domain in India and to be told on page 292 that, 
when Wellesley became Governor-General in 1798, the English possessions in India 
were limited to a strip of country round Calcutta, the island of Bombay and the city 
of Madras. The province of Bengal was something bigger than ‘‘a strip of country 
round Calcutta” and the Northern Circars, Malabar and parts of what are now the 
Salem and Madura districts gave the Government of Madras far more to look after 
than the city of Madras. Dalhousie was forty-eight when he died in 1860 not forty 
as stated on page 329. The book has a large number of excellent illustrations and 
students should find the ten pages of examination questions most useful. 


F. NOYCE 
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*A\ Mitiion Diep! Second Edition. By Alfred Wagg and Valerie Wagg. U-S. 

War Correspondents—Far East. 1945. (Bombay: Thacker. 9%” X 6”. 

459 pp. Illus. Map end-papers. Rs. 15.12.) 

WHEN Mr. Wagg is reporting what he has seen or recording statements made to 
him in interviews his material is good. If Mr. Wagg had been able to edit, sub-edit 
and revise his dispatches instead of “‘lifting’’ them to swell his ‘‘inside story,” spiced 
with snap judgments which the passage of time has discredited, he would have made 
a real contribution to accurate knowledge of the Burma campaign. He provides in 
what, it must be confessed, is a medley of random impressions much useful grain 
which the industrious historian of the future may find it worth while to extract from 
the chaff. The notes on Malaya, Siam and Indo-China may be specially cited in this 
regard. Otherwise his precipitate efforts to fix the blame for the loss of Burma suffer 
from the basic failure of so many of his colleagues to realize that the fall of France 
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offered the key: the rest followed from the grave military situation in which the 
British Empire, standing alone, found itself. To give one example of Mr. Wagg’s 
chronological lapses: he believes that ‘‘several divisions of troops could not only have 
held Burma but could have turned the tide at the crucial stage ten days before the loss 
of Rangoon—but one man demanded the reinforcements be sent back to India. 
They were three days out at sea from Rangoon. Wavell ordered these troops back. 
The Viceroy is reported, and I have reason to believe did, forcibly persuade this action. 
Linlithgow, the then Viceroy, did not trust Sir Stafford Cripps. He feared that with 
the Indians rioting against the Raj the Japs might walk straight on into India” 
(pp. 255-6). Rangoon was lost on March 8, 1942; long before that event it had been 
closed to ships owing to Japan’s temporary command of the Bay of Bengal. Sir 
Stafford Cripps did not arrive in India on his mission until March 23. No; Mr. 
Wagg is not a safe mentor. 

His book is lavishly illustrated, the coloured reproductions of Japanese propa- 
ganda posters being specially interesting. Translating captions would have enhanced 
their value. 

Epwin HAwARD 


*THE NEw Mataya. Report to the Fabian Colonial Bureau. By F. E. Dodd. 
Foreword by D. R. Rees-Williams, M.P. Research Series No. 115. 1946. 
(London: Fabian Publications and Victor Gollancz. 8%” X 534”. 32 pp. 
Map. 1s.) 

Tuis Fabian essay rises to the top of the flood of recent literature on Malaya. 

Its admirable conciseness spares room for enough history and economics to make the 

present situation intelligible. Never politically-minded and the least xenophobic of 

people, the Malays gave a welcome to immigrants who desired freedom to trade and 
good government. Civic consciousness was rare till the Japanese occupation drove 
it underground and stimulated it among all who were further excited by the new 
policies of Union and Citizenship. This ‘“‘poor, wealth-ridden country” is astir. 

Toa certain extent, this essay “dates”; the promised consultations have pullulated 
with a 92-page Government Gazette, ‘Constitutional Proposals for Malaya...asa 
basis of further political and constitutional developments.” But its high value will 
remain for several years. 

GERALD HAWKINS 


*THE EVOLUTION OF THE NETHERLANDS INDIES Economy. By J. H. Boeke. Pro- 
fessor of Tropical Economics. University of Leiden. 1946. (New York: 
Netherlands and Netherlands Indies Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 
International Research Series. 9’ X 6”. x +180 pp. $2.00.) 

Art this critical stage of the history of the Netherlands Indies it is of special value 
to have the second part of the study of its economy by Professor Boeke, an outstanding 
authority on the subject. The book was written for the most part before the end of 
the Japanese war and gives a dispassionate and scholarly review of the economic 
history of the most important colonial dependency in the world. More than any 
comparable country it depends on international trade and its problems concern all 
nations, and more especially the Colonial Powers, 

The author gives a brief historical review of the main phases in the development 
of the archipelago from its early period of unscrupulous exploitation to the enforced 
cultivation of specific products under the culture system, the long period of laissez-faire 
for individual enterprise, and the gradually increasing control by Government over 
exports, imports, and internal economic activities of all descriptions. 
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He traces the almost automatic transformation of individual European enterprise 
into great capitalistic organizations controlled from abroad which in turn were forced 
by the economic depression of the early nineteen-thirties to appeal for Government 
assistance, necessarily involving a large measure of control. 

These great corporations present an increasingly sharp contrast to the small 
operations of the native growers hampered by the absence of capital and scientific 
knowledge and mainly dependent on Europeans and Chinese for the processing and 
marketing of their products. The study discusses the successes and failures of the 
Government in carrying out their declared policy of securing a balanced development 
with due regard to native interests and to social considerations. As in British India 
the greatest problem of all is that of dealing with a population increasing at the rate 
of more than half a million annually and pressing more and more closely on the means 
of subsistence, together with the connected problem of finding scope for the energies 
of the more educated and enterprising section of the Indonesian community. Eco- 
nomic statistics are a very inadequate test of the general prosperity of a country, 
more especially of one dependent on foreign trade, but the achievement of the Dutch in 
Java and the Outer Islands during the last forty years will bear comparison with the 
best efforts of any Colonial Power. 

Nevertheless the facts brought out in this comprehensive study go far to explain 
the strength and character of the nationalist movement and, though the author does 
not take this view, the balanced advance in general prosperity which has been the aim 
of recent Government policy may be seriously affected by insoluble problems of higher 
politics. 


A. W. Pim 


FAR EAST 


*Cuina. By Harley Farnsworth MacNair. Professor of Far Eastern History and 
Institutions in the University of Chicago. 1946. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press; London: Cambridge University Press. The 
United Nations Series. 834" & 534". xxxv +574 pp. Biblio. Illus. Maps. 
$6.50. 36s.) 

THIS volume covers a wider field than the four previous volumes of this series for 
no account of China’s culture, history and institutions can be accounted adequate 
unless it begins with the origins in the third millennium B.C. and traces the develop- 
ments of four thousand years. This is an immense amount of matter to condense 
into one volume and Professor MacNair is to be congratulated on the measure of 
success achieved by the team of thirty-one scholars he has assembled to carry out the 
task. His Chinese collaborators in particular have worthily upheld their country’s 
reputation for sound scholarship. There is a good deal of overlapping but this is by 
no means a defect for it is valuable to have different points of view; and if, for example, 
the chapter on Confucianism is somewhat weak, ample compensation is to be found 
in the contributions of several other scholars. On the whole the chapters on phil- 
osophy and art are better than those on history and politics, and in the historical 
chapters the earlier centuries fare better than the twentieth. Dr. Wittwogel, dis- 
cussing the criticisms of the Ch’in Dynasty in 266 B.C. points out that they were 
“made in an atmosphere of political hatred more favourable to propagandistic dis- 
tortion than to objective judgment” (p. 125). Agnes Smedley’s chapter on the Social 
Revolution suffers from the same defect. The history of China since the Revolution 
is split into four chapters by five different authors and perhaps it is owing to this 
excessive fragmentation that one gets a better bird’s eye view of the first thirty 
centuries than of the last thirty years of China’s history. 

J. ¥.PRatr 
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*POPULATION IN MODERN Cu1NnA. By Ta Chen, Professor of Sociology and Director 
of the Institute of Census Research, Tsing Hua University, Kunming, China, 
Introduction by William F. Ogburn. 1946. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 934” X 7”. ix +126 pp. $2.50.) 

Dr. Ta CHEN is Professor of Sociology and Director of Census Research at Tsing 
Hua University, which in 1938 found refuge from the Japanese invasion at Kunming, 
the capital of Yunnan Province. While there Professor Chen and his assistants 
carried out a careful investigation of the population of the Kunming Lake district and 
this book embodies the results. In an introductory chapter Professor Chen surveys 
the attempts at enumerating and classifying the population of China which were 
made from time to time under the Chinese Emperors and shows how and why the 
data collected cannot be relied upon. He then discusses certain local surveys under- 
taken in particular districts by the Chinese Republican authorities, before coming to 
the methods adopted and the results of his own investigations. His field operations 
entailed far more than a simple enumeration of the inhabitants and he presents in an 
easily assimilable form a great deal of exceedingly valuable information not only on 
birth and death rates, the size of families and the ratio of natural increase, but also 
about the extent and effects of wartime immigration into Yunnan upon the manners, 
customs and economic conditions of the people of that formerly backward interior 
Province. He has in particular some most penetrating remarks upon the social 
changes that are going on, especially the slow disruption of handicrafts and craft 
guilds through the impact of modern industrial and commercial processes. 

In a final chapter on population policy, Dr. Chen discusses the population problem 
which confronts China as a whole in the light of his own findings and of such other 
researches as can be considered at all reliable. Until a trustworthy census has been 
taken over a much larger area than has been hitherto covered, the formulation of any 
general policy would seem to be somewhat tentative, but Dr. Chen’s conclusions are 
carefully reasoned and unlikely to be substantially modified by the future researches 
in which he himself will doubtless play a prominent part. 

F. C. JONES 


REVOLUTION AND COUNTER-REVOLUTION IN CHINA. By M.N. Roy. 1946. (Cal- 
cutta: Renaissance Publishers. 834" X 5%”. viii +689 pp. Biblio. Rs. 15.) 
Mr. Roy begins with a long account of the origin of Chinese civilization. He 

deplores the fact that “not a few Marxian Sinologues are still overawed by the im- 

posing learnedness of bourgeois sinology”’ (p. 1), but as he is not permitted to study 

Confucianism or any other system of thought—‘‘Marxism does not allow that” (p. 2)— 

it is not surprising that he should confuse the Mandate of Heaven with Divine Right, 

which is its exact opposite. Later on when he comes to Sun Yat-sen and the Kuomin- 
tang, though he “‘boldly holds up the light of Marxism so that things can be seen in 
their right perspective” (p. 271), the results are still disappointing. British imperial- 
ism, for example, we are told, set up Sun Yat-sen in Canton in 1917 as a countermove to 

Japanese imperialism, but it is difficult to be certain whether this and similar state- 

ments are due to lack of knowledge or to following the party line. The narrative is 

carried down to the middle of 1946 but Mr. Roy preserves a discreet silence about the 

Yalta agreement of February 1945. In 1922, as a member of the Comintern in 

Moscow, Mr. Roy became closely associated with the Chinese Revolution. He 

describes how Syn Yat-sen was persuaded to accept the help of the Comintern and 

the events leading up to the great crisis in 1927 immediately after the success of the 

Northern expedition financed by the Comintern. The immediate cause of the crisis 

was Moscow’s sudden decision, contrary to the advice of those on the spot, that the 

Communists should seize control of the Kuomintang. Stalin was persuaded by Roy 
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to send the instructions quoted at page 520: ‘‘Confiscate the land, destroy the present 
unreliable generals; arm 20,000 communists and select 50,000 worker and peasant 
elements to create a new army; put new worker and peasant elements in the Central 
Executive Committee of the Kuomintang and organize a revolutionary court to try 
the reactionary officers.”’ 

Those who are not deterred by the verbosity and incoherence of the book will 
find much in it that explains the present relations between the Communists and the 
Kuomintang. 


J. F. PRart 


FoREIGN Mup, being an account of the Opium Imbroglio at Canton in the 1830's and 
the Anglo-Chinese War that followed. By Maurice Collis. 1946. (London: 
Faber and Faber. 834” X 5%". 319 pp. Illus. Maps. 21s.) 

Tuis is such an entertaining book that the reviewer’s duty is to utter a few words 
of warning. First, the Jardine Matheson archives have contributed practically 
nothing to Mr. Collis’s lively pages. All that he has consulted is a very inadequate 
summary of their contents. The archives themselves are of immense value but they 
still await examination by some competent person. Secondly, Mr. Collis has evolved 
a quite absurd theory that England called the illegal opium traffic into being in order 
to provide a casus belli for the war she was determined to wage in order to force China 
to open her ports to foreign trade. Thirdly, Mr. Collis draws a misleading picture of 
Jardine, the leading British merchant in Canton. He represents him as prompting 
Lord Napier to commit a series of fatuous blunders which would result in a “slap in 
the face for Britain and the Navy” (p. 161) in the hope that this might precipitate 
war. ‘The more he was insulted, the more the Crown which he represented was 
humiliated, the easier it would be later on to persuade Parliament to sariction the use 
of force... So subtle and so bold an assessment of potentialities was far over poor 
Napier’s head. . .” (p. 139); but Jardine, though no doubt a diehard, was not the rascal 
Mr. Collis makes him out to be. He and his partner Matheson were men of out- 
standing ability and character. 

Ji Ti PRATT 


*THE CHANGING SCENE IN CHINA. By Gilbert Baker. 1946. (London: Student 
Christian Movement Press; Toronto: Macmillan. 714” X 5”. 139 pp. 6s.) 
A description of life in Yunnan during the war years when fugitives from all 
over China took refuge there. The author, a missionary, gives an interesting picture 
of missionary problems in wartime China. 


PORTRAIT OF THE DALAI Lama. By Sir Charles Bell, K.C.I.E., C.M.G., Indian Civil 
Service, retired; Late British Political Representative in Tibet, Bhutan, and 
Sikkim. 1946. (London: Collins. 834” x 514”. 414 pp. Illus. Map end- 
papers. 21s.) 

S1r CHARLES BELL was in charge of the Agency controlling British relations with 
Tibet, Bhutan and Sikkim under the Indian Political Department from 1908 to 1921. 
His great reputation was based on an intimate knowledge of the Tibetan language. 
His Tibet Past and Present and Religion of Tibet are pioneer works of great value, for, 
apart from his intimate knowledge of the country, he was a writer of ease and con- 
siderable charm. In this volume he records the life of the Thirteenth Dalai Lama, 
with whom he had to deal during his exile in India. The book is, therefore, largely 
based on personal reminiscences. The presentation is sometimes open to question. 
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It is clear enough that the Dalai Lama did look to Russia and that he fled to China 
after the British expedition to Lhasa. He was converted to trust in British policy by 
the ensuing Chinese invasion of Tibet, which led to his flight to India. He was, of 
course, disappointed in the British refusal to interfere, but achieved reinstatement as 
the result of the Chinese Revolution in 1911. This view neglects the fact that Russian 
policy was radically altered in these parts of the world by the Anglo-Russian alliance, 
foreshadowing the 1914 world war. The price was the dismemberment of liberal 
Persia. Sir Charles supports the common Indian Political Department view that an 
independent, strong, but amenable Tibet was desirable for India’s security; the same 
view was held with regard to Afghanistan. In point of fact China was allowed a free 
hand, short of Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan. This, however, did not prevent Chinese 
claims in Bhutan. The Himalayas may look a good frontier on the maps displayed 
in the Political Department’s offices. In point of fact it is no barrier, ethnically, 
linguistically or culturally. Chinese armies have more than once broken through the 
passes to fight on what is Indian soil. China’s “forward policy” in this direction is 
of old standing. Geographically and economically Tibet is nearest to India, but her 
religious affinities with Mongolia may yet lead her to look to a northern political centre. 


K. DE B. CopRINGTON 


*TuHeE Lost War. A Japanese Reporter’s Inside Story. By Masuo Kato. 1946. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 844” K 534". 264 pp. 
$2.75.) 

Masvuo Kato is a leading Japanese journalist, now managing editor of the 
approved press association. He holds American university degrees and was present 
at the 1941 negotiations in Washington. On returning to Japan he was, for a while, 
vice-chief of Domei’s overseas bureau where, as he delicately phrases it, he prepared 
“many dispatches aimed at the pacification of the Chinese people” (pp. 147-9). The 
Lost War is a readable and valuable account of the last negotiations in 1941 and of 
Japan during the war. Kato describes frankly Japan’s disunity, dishonesty and 
subjection to the militarists whom he and many others feared and resented yet dared 
not defy, but he is the typical Japanese liberal in his evident feeling that China and 
the United States acted somehow improperly in defying them. In the negotiations, 
“The chief stumbling block was China,” while the fault of the Americans was that they 
were ‘‘theoretical and academic” (p. 34). In the main, however, Masuo Kato was a 
well-informed Japanese and even in early 1942 he undoubtedly had misgivings about 
the outcome of the war. The Japanese with whom he went through Singapore on 
the way back to Japan were puzzled when the British prisoners there ‘held up their 
hands with forefinger and middle finger extended as we passed” (p. 84). But Masuo 
Kato knew what it meant. 

HAROLD WAKEFIELD 


THE AMERICAS 


*THE GROWTH OF CONSTITUTIONAL POWER IN UNITED StTaTEs. By Carl Brent 
Swisher. Charles R. Walgreen Foundational Lectures. Foreword by Jerome 
G. Kerwin, Executive Secretary, Charles R. Walgreen Foundation for the 
Study of American Institutions. 1946. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
London: Cambridge University Press. 84” KX 544”. x +261 pp. $2.50. 14s.) 
Tuis is a valuable and interesting book which ought to be read by all English 
students of the American form of government, because many of them regard the 
Constitution as a necessary evil. It will surprise them that a scholar, who is as 
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well-known for his liberal views as Professor Swisher, regards the Constitution with 
marked approval, and that he is able to say: “To that group of Americans who, 
while professing a belief in democracy, urge the adoption of the British parliamentary 
system as a substitute for our own, it may be suggested, among other things, that our 
form of government has maintained a vitality of contact with the electorate which 
has not characterized the British Government during the war crisis” (p. 76). Thus 
the fact that under the Constitution a presidential election had to be held in 1944 is 
regarded by many Americans as an illustration of the strength of the system rather 
than as a source of criticism. 

Professor Swisher recognizes that the division of powers between the national 
Government and the States may, to a certain extent, affect the efficiency of govern- 
ment, but this is more than compensated by the advantages which de-centralization 
gives in a country as large and as diverse as the United States. His conclusion is 
that ‘in spite of the recommendations of such diverse commentators as Alexander 
Hamilton and Harold Laski, there has been at no time a strong popular sentiment 
on behalf of complete centralization of government in the United States’’ (p. 18). 

In the chapter on “The Pendulum of Checks and Balances’”’ he points out that 
legislation may be held up until the majority of the people have been educated to 
understand that the proposal is desirable. ‘‘AIl this, however, is just to say that the 
processes of democracy are slow and that we pay the price of slowness for the fulfil- 
ment of our belief in democratic government” (p. 75). In support of Professor 
Swisher’s statement, it may be pointed out that the defeat of the Versailles treaty in 
the Senate in 1920 was overwhelmingly confirmed by the voters at the next Presi- 
dential election. It was the minority of the Senators who represented the views of 
the great majority of the American citizens. 

The chapter on “The Growth of Administrative Justice” shows that the United 
States is faced with most of the problems which have arisen in Great Britain, and that 
there is no easy solution for them. In the chapter on the ‘Travail of Liberty,” 
Professor Swisher, while recognizing that much remains to be done, reaches the 
optimistic conclusion that “‘perhaps it can be said that thus far, on the whole, our 
defence of liberty has not been badly made”’ (p. 185). As this is the primary test 
of any democracy, it is not surprising that this book shows that he regards the 
Constitution on the whole with tempered enthusiasm. In his words “the Constitution 
is what the people think it is” (p. 3), and as long as they remain sound, there is nothing 
to fear. 


A. L. GoopHART 


*MipweEst aT Noon. By Graham Hutton. Introduction by D. W. Brogan. 1946. 
(Chicago: Chicago University Press. London, Bombay, Sydney, Stockholm: 
George G. Harrap. 9” X 6”. xix +351 pp. Map end-papers. $3.50. 18s.) 
THE author of this work states in his foreword that it is ‘‘only a personal record 

of what struck an Englishman most about the region in which he has spent five of 

the last eight years.” ‘To that extent,” he adds, “what he has written is obviously 
as much a revelation of his own background and makeup as it is of his chosen subject.” 

Nobody who knows Graham Hutton could fail to recognize him in this book, 
both in its very great merits and its very occasional defects. The merits spring from 
the fact that he writes of a region in which he has travelled on business again and 
again from end to end, and about people whom he likes and understands and whose 
history he has studied deeply. It also arises from a vivid and racy style and keen 
observation. Hence what the author writes is far more than a mere personal record. 

It is a successful attempt to describe and analyse the great mass of his first-hand 

impressions and the fruits of his study, so as to produce a vivid picture of this new 
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society of some forty million Americans and to account for the colours and forms of 
that picture. 

Mr. Hutton says many acute and penetrating things about the region and its 
people, describing the physical setting and the historical background, the earlier 
rural Midwest, the rapid rise of the cities with their immigrant foreign populations, 
the growing integration of the Midwest and the North-West into the most powerful 
industrial community in the world and the partial survival of the older Midwest in 
the rural communities. His account of the press and politics of the Midwest in 
Chapters VII and VIII is particularly valuable. 

But the virtue of the book is that it is not merely enumeration and analysis. 
That exuberant, extrovert, bourgeois, Midwestern society lives in his descriptions with 
its own patterns of behaviour, its own standards of value. It is a community in its 
own right, come early to maturity. 

The book’s few defects, such as they are, are the defects of that same virtue. 
There are a certain exuberance and proliferation of expression, some repetition, some 
contradictions even. These qualities are themselves Midwestern and probably 
account for the extraordinary sympathy which has enabled Mr. Hutton to under- 
stand his Midwestern friends so well. 


W. J. Hinton 


SEEN FROM E. A. THREE INTERNATIONAL EpisopEs. By Herbert Feis. 1947. (New 

York: Alfred A. Knopf. 734” X 5%". xi +320 pp. $2.75.) 

Mr. FeEts, having held the key post of Economic Adviser (E.A.) to the State 
Department prior to and during the war period, writes with considerable authority 
on three unrelated Episodes. The first of these deals with the official effort to ac- 
cumulate an adequate reserve of natural rubber, mainly from the East Indies, as 
the shadows of war first crept over the Atlantic. As chairman of a pre-war Committee 
on Strategic Materials he, with his colleagues, appears to have struggled for several 
years against continual frustration in gaining support to Service plans for strengthening 
the nation’s war-supply potential—and rubber itself they regarded as ‘‘an index of 
American security.” Not until dangerously late was a reserve accumulated suf- 
ficiently elastic to fill the gap until the synthetic plants came into being. A similar 
story could doubtless be told, not only in the United States, in respect of other 
indispensable materials. They would variously illustrate the reluctance of peace- 
loving and peace-seeking countries to recognize that vulnerability in such matters 
is no more a diplomatic than it is a strategic asset. 

The second episode relates to the American outlook on international oil affairs 
as widened and intensified by the experiences of the war, the dependence of the 
American peace economy on a continued sufficiency of supplies, the doubts so often 
expressed as to how long such a sufficiency can be relied upon solely from indigenous 
resources, and the growing appreciation of the political and economic significance of 
the great oil resources of the Middle East. While the author naturally writes from 
the angle of a State Department adviser, the views he expresses on these matters 
and on the considerations which led to the discussions of an Anglo-American Oil 
Agreement are balanced and objective. 

It is general knowledge that the “Agreement,” though now: much modified, 
still awaits official ratification. Indeed its ultimate fate is uncertain, although the 
case for it is no longer darkened in American eyes by the ambitious—but apparently 
now moribund—plans for the creation of a government organization (U.S. Petroleum 
Reserve Corporation) with large but undefined powers of control. 

Mr. Feis apparently. left the State Department in 1944 and his views on later 
events are therefore less official and more individual in character. As the whole 
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subject is still an open one and as we may expect to hear much more, both factually 
and speculatively, regarding future developments, his account of past happenings 
and of future tendencies are worthy of study. 

The third episode re-tells the tangled story of the efforts made by the League of 
Nations to counter Italian aggression in Abyssinia. In the apportionment of blame 
or of criticism he stresses very particularly the part played by the failure to find 
ways and means for the general imposition of oil sanctions, which, he states, was 
“the issue on which the League programme faltered and failed.” 

In general, a well written, interesting and informative book. 


pa a Dae 3 


THE FiscaL IMPACT OF FEDERALISM IN THE UNITED StaTEs. By James A. Maxwell, 
Clark University. 1946. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. Harvard 
Economic Studies, Volume LXXIX. 834” X 6”. xvii +427 pp. $5.00. 28s.) 
THE problem of federal-state fiscal relations in the United States is of great 

complexity but Professor Maxwell gives a wealth of detailed information without 

allowing the principles at issue to become obscured. His historical approach is very 
helpful. 

The lack of balance in the distribution of governmental functions and revenues 
is the fundamental fiscal problem of federalism. It is stressed that the division of 
sovereignty between Federal Government and States is not artificial but that this 
division requires modification with changing circumstances. Uniform regulation and 
administration of many public services by the Federal Government would eliminate 
local diversities which have real meaning, but many sources of revenue can best be 
handled from the centre. Thus arise the necessity for grants to the States and the 
question whether they should be conditional or unconditional. Professor Maxwell’s 
discussion is based on wide knowledge and reflects mature judgment. 

Separate chapters are devoted to the various fields of public expenditure and to 
the main sources of revenue. The chapter on public works is of great interest in 
relation to ful! employment policy. Adjustments of federal-state fiscal relations are 
proposed, involving important changes in the collection of revenue and in the responsi- 
bility for governmental functions. Federal-state tax conflicts call, for example, for 
complete federal assumption of income taxation. The concluding chapter which 
brings together the various proposals for reform is introduced by a short discussion of 
“the ‘Ideal’ Revenue-Expenditure Equilibrium” but this concept has many difficulties 
which should have been discussed at length. Fiscal policy involves political decision 
and this must be made clear. 


J. C. GILBERT 


*For Tuts WE Foucut. Number 6—the final volume—in the series of guide lines 
to America’s future as reported to the Twentiety Century Fund by Stuart Chase. 
Foreword by Evans Clark, Executive Director, The Twentieth Century Fund. 
1946. (New York: The Twentieth Century Fund. 8” X54”. x +123 pp. 
$1.00.) 

Tuis is the final volume of a series of reports written for the Twentieth Century 
Fund by Stuart Chase, intended to provide a comprehensive survey of America’s 
postwar problems in language comprehensible to the layman. For This We Fought 
begins by viewing postwar America through the eyes of our ex-serviceman, then 
moves on to demonstrate that the demands of an ex-serviceman for security, employ- 
ment and peace are not at odds with, but are in fact the same as, the demands of 
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other United States citizens. His proposed solutions are a Keynesian-Beveridge 
plan for full employment and social security at home, an International Trade Organi- 
zation, both functioning with vigour and comprehensiveness, for economic and 
political security on the international plane. 

H. G. NIcHOLAS 


WitH FIRMNESS IN THE RIGHT: AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC ACTION AFFECTING JEWS 
1940-1945. By Cyrus Adler and Aaron M. Margalith. 1946. (New York: 
The American Jewish Committee. 914” X 6”. xxvii +489 pp. Index. $4.00.) 
DEsPITE its resonant title, this book may claim to be a serious work of reference 

for specialists. For a limited public, it will be useful to have collected in one place 

the more important documents on this subject. The United States has a very good 
international record in Jewish matters, which would have shone out as splendidly 
from a more dispassionate handling than the present authors permit themselves. 

To take only one point, in a book where most texts are reprinted in full, there seems 

no good reason why the King-Crane Commission on Palestine, whose report was 

unfavourable to Zionism, should be dismissed in three sentences. There are also 

inaccuracies. For instance, the ill-fated Struma was never turned back from a 

Palestine port, as the authors in an unnecessarily muddled version of the tragedy 

pretend. Her first call after setting out from a Balkan port was Istanbul, and it 

was not far from here that she sank after an explosion, having been ordered to sea 
again by the Turkish authorities. 


H. C. HoLME 


*JOURNAL (Etats-Unis 1946). Par André Maurois de l’Académie francaise. 1946. 

(Paris: Editions du Bateau Ivre. 744” X 434". 290 pp. Frs. 200.) 

THE greater part of this diary, slight but exquisitely written, deals with a four- 
months’ visit to Kansas City (‘“‘une des belles villes du monde”), where Maurois 
lectured in the University on the art of biography and on Balzac, Tolstoi, Proust and 
Poe. Against this literary background he discusses the students—many of them 
ex-servicemen—whom he finds intelligent and responsive. A strain of pessimism 
and disillusionment about the future runs through the book. 

P. E. BAKER 


AMERIQUE, Nous T’IGNorons. Collections Esprit ‘‘Frontiére Ouverte.” By 
Pierre Schaeffer. 1946. (Paris: Editions du Seuil. 714” x 434”. 220 pp. 
Illus. Frs. 120.) 

M. ScHAEFFER’S object in writing this small book is to correct some of the 
many misconceptions which prevent a mutual understanding between Frenchmen 
and Americans. His thesis is that the United States has evolved a new kind of 
society not easily understood by Europeans steeped in centuries-old traditions and 
prejudices, but inevitably, in so small a compass, he omits many of the complexities 
of the American scene. The author finds much to like and admire in the United States; 
Americans are good, reasonable and prosperous whereas Europeans are poor, depressed 
and quarrelsome; they waste their time speculating on the “why’’ of life while 
Americans consider only the “how.” As a result the United States is not only the 
richest but the happiest and most harmonious of nations. But M. Schaeffer feels 
this happy uniformity has been paid for by the loss of many things which for French- 
men and other Europeans provide the savour of life. 

CONSTANCE HOwarD 
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At CLosE Quarters. A Sidelight on Anglo-American Diplomatic Relations. By 
Lt.-Colonel Hon. Arthur C. Murray, D.S.O. 1946. (London: John Murray. 
834" KX 51%". ix +106 pp. Illus. 9s.) 

CoLonEL Murray was Assistant Military Attaché to the British Embassy in 
Washington from the summer of 1917 to the spring of 1918. Asan M.P. with extensive 
connections in diplomatic and political circles, he soon became involved in the 
curious “‘parallel’’ line of communications between the White House and Downing 
Street, the American end of which was maintained by Colonel House and Sir William 
Wiseman. Early in 1918, Colonel Murray returned to Britain to operate the London 
end of this unorthodox pipeline. At Close Quarters, which is a sequel to Colonel 
Murray’s earlier volume of reminiscences Master and Brother, is largely devoted to 
a description of his work in Washington and London. Though his account does 
little more than dot the i’s and cross the t’s of what was previously known, it is welcome 
for the modest simplicity and vividness with which it recaptures the atmosphere of 
the period. 

H. G. NICHOLAS 


THE AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR Book 5707 (1946-47). Volume 48. Prepared by the 
Staff of the American Jewish Committee under the direction of Harry Schneider- 
man and Julius B. Maller, Editors, Morris Fine, Associate Editor. 5707-1946. 
(Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of America. 74%4"’ X 5”. xii + 691 
pp. Illus. $3.00.) 

THE main feature of this valuable publication is a full and, on the whole, a reason- 
ably objective survey of events of Jewish interest in 1945-6. More than half of the 
narrative is quite naturally concerned with various aspects of Jewish life in the 
United States, but it also covers, though in less detail, the varying fortunes of the 
Jewish communities in other parts of the world. There are particularly valuable 
sections on Latin America and Central and Eastern Europe, and there is a useful 
account of the relevant activities of the United Nations, with special reference to 
the work, or projected work, of the Economic and Social Council in the spheres of 
“human rights” and the protection of minorities. The survey ends, generally speaking, 
in the summer of 1946 and, in the case of Palestine, does not carry the story beyond 
the Report of the Anglo-American Committee of Enquiry and the events immediately 
following its publication at the end of April. In addition to a series of special articles 
of interest mainly to American readers, the Year Book also contains some carefully 
compiled statistical matter which will be of material assistance to students of Jewish 
affairs. There is unfortunately no index. 

LEONARD STEIN 


*INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 1945. An Annual Survey: No. 5. Edited by Arthur 
P. Whitaker, 1946. (New York: Columbia University Press. London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. 914” X 6”. xi +328 pp. Biblio. Maps. $3.75. 21s. 6d.) 

Tuis lively, informative and comprehensive annual survey of the affairs of the 
western hemisphere is not only indispensable as a work of reference, it is almost the 
sole recourse for the general reader who wishes to keep abreast of the complexities of 
Latin American politics and the movements of Latin American opinion. The present 
volume is exceptionally interesting in that it deals with the conferences of Chapultepec 
and San Francisco and with the international, political and economic consequences 
of the ending of the war in Latin America. There is a balanced account of the 
Argentine crisis, a description of the causes and course of political change elsewhere in 
Latin America, and, inter alia, two useful chapters on economic development in 
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Latin America and on inter-American economic relations. Canada, as usual, receives 
separate treatment, though not the United States, and the volume includes a detailed 
chronology, a list of references and a series of valuable statistical tables. In such 
essays in contemporary history there is room for disagreement in detail, but, all in all, 
this is a sane, balanced and lucid survey, and the more widely it is read the better. 


R. A. HUMPHREYS 


*INDIANS OF THE HiGH ANDES. Report of the Commission appointed by the 
Committee on Cooperation in Latin America to study the Indians of the Andean 
Highlands, with a view to establishing a Cooperative Christian Enterprise. 
Edited by W. Stanley Rycroft, Chairman of the Commission. 1946. (New 
York: Committee on Cooperation in Latin America, 156 Fifth Avenue. 834” X 
5%". xiii + 330 pp. Illus. Index. Map. $3.00. 12s. 6d. cloth; $2.00. 
8s. 6d. paper.) 

THE Commission which has made this study included some members qualified 
by intimate acquaintance with the American Indian, and some whose practical 
knowledge of rural life in other parts of the world gave them an independent but 
responsible standpoint. The result is a detailed examination of the condition of the 
Indians of the Andes, with suggestions for improving it which are eminently practical. 

The Indians in question are the peoples of the old Inca empire and the civiliza- 
tions that preceded it. Today they are largely a folk without land except for a few 
free communities, without rights except on paper, and without education except 
where local authorities are particularly energetic, and official policy is therefore 
facilitated and not baulked. Their gods are their traditional ones, but they have 
been baptized. 

The Commission’s proposal is not to change all that, but to show how it can be 
changed by establishing, probably in Ecuador, a mission ‘‘project’”’ where a spiritual, 
social and educational programme, a medical and public health service and agricultural 
training can be carried on. Unlike some commission reports, this one has already 
led to action, and it is understood that the first steps to forward the project have 
been taken. This being so, the fact that the book itself, although full of interest, 
contains a good deal of overlapping material and would have benefited by editorial 
pruning can be overlooked without much pain. 

KENNETH G. GRUBB 


ALSO RECEIVED 


ANNUAL BULLETIN oF HistoricaAL LITERATURE No. XXXI. Dealing with the 
publications of the Years 1942-1945. 1946. (London: Published for the Historical 
Association, 21 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1., by P. S. King & Staples. 
8%” * 5%". 48 pp. Price to non-members 1s. 7d. (post free). Members 
may obtain extra copies at 10d. each (post free) from the office of the Association.) 

THE WORLD AT THE CrossroAps. By the Executive Committee of the World 
Citizens Association: Anita Blaine, Edwin H. Cassels, Edwin R. Embree, W. W. 
Waymack and Quincy Wright. 1946. (Chicago, Illinois: World Citizens 
Association. 734” X 5%". 160 pp. Index. 25 cents.) 

FORECAST OF 1947 INVESTMENT BY CANADIAN BusINEss. Presented to Parliament 
by The Right Honourable C. D. Howe, M.P., Minister of Reconstruction and 
Supply. Preface by Stewart Bates, Acting Director-General Research Branch, 
Department of Reconstruction and Supply. 1947. (Ottawa: Edmond Cloutier, 
C.M.G., B.A., L.Ph., King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery. 934” X 61%”, 

39 pp. Tables. Price unknown.) 
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PRODUCTION OF Basic AND BUILDING MATERIALS IN CaNnapA. Outlook 1947. 
Presented to Parliament by The Right Honourable C. D. Howe, M.P., Minister 
of Reconstruction and Supply. Preface by Stewart Bates, Acting Director- 
General of Economic Research, Department of Reconstruction and Supply. 
1947. (Ottawa: Edmond Cloutier, C.M.G., B.A., L.Ph., King’s Printer and 
Controller of Stationery. 934" X 61%4"". 22 pp. Tables. Price unknown.) 

A GERMAN OF THE RESISTANCE: the last letters of Count Helmuth James von Moltke. 
1946. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 914” x 6”. 
26 pp. Illus. 2s. 6d.) 

Pusiic LrpraRiEs IN GERMANY. By Heinz Schurer. German Educational Re- 
construction No 5. 1946. (London: German Educational Reconstruction. 
Trade Agents: James Clarke & Co., 5 Wardrobe Place, E.C.4. 8%” x 5%”. 
23 pp. 1s. 6d.) 

THE WoMEN oF GERMANY. By Helena Deneke and Betty Norris. With a Foreword 
by R. C. K. Ensor. 1947. (London: Published for the National Council of 
Social Service for the Women’s Group on Public Welfare, 26 Bedford Square, 
W.C.L. $34" X S34". 31 pp. Is) 

THE BaLKANs: Europe’s PowpEer-KEG. By Maurice Western. 1946. (Toronto: 
Published jointly by the Canadian Association for Adult Education and the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 8’ x 5’. 19 pp. Maps. 10 cents.) 

New Lire In PoLanp. By Irving Brant. Forewords by Stephen Taylor, M.D., 
M.P., and George Thomas, M.P. 1946. (London: Dennis Dobson. 7%” X 5”. 
58 pp. Illus. 2s.) 

ELECTIONS IN POLAND. Foreword by John F. Stewart, Vice-Chairman, Scottish 
League for European Freedom. 1947. (Edinburgh: The Scottish League for 
European Freedom, 130 George Street. 714” X 434”. 68 pp. 1s.) 

Towarps UNION IN PALESTINE: Essays on Zionism and Jewish-Arab Cooperation. 
Edited by M. Buber, J. L. Magnes, E. Simon. 1947. (Jerusalem: Ihud (Union) 
Association. 9” x 6’. 124 pp. Price unknown.) 

THE Future oF JEwisH NATIONALISM. By Jeremiah Ben-Jacob. The Jew in a 
Changing World Series. 1947. (London, E.C.4.: Carmel Publications, Midget 
Books Ltd., Arthur Street, 714’ X 434". 28 pp. 1s.) 

THE ZIONIST MOVEMENT. By Israel Cohen. Edited and revised with Supple- 
mentary Chapters on Zionism in the United States by Bernard G. Richards. 
1946. (New York: Zionist Organization of America. (First published in 1945 
in Great Britain by Frederick Muller. 834” x 534”. 400 pp. Biblio. $3.50.) 

In 70 Days. The Story of the Japanese Campaign in British Malaya. By Edwin 
Maurice Glover, Managing-Editor, Malaya Tribune Group of Newspapers. 1946. 
(London: Frederick Muller. 744” X 5’. 244 pp. Illus. Index. 8s. 6d.) 
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By MARGARET DEWAR 


“KK voprosu ob anglo-amerikanskikh otnosheniakh” (On the Subject of Anglo-American 
Relations), by I. Lemin, in Mirovoe Khoziostvo 1 Mirovaya Politika, No. 12, December 
1946, pp. 3-17. 

THE writer distinguishes two tendencies in post-war international politics: the first is 

“‘a democratic, progressive trend towards equality of rights, towards wide and varied 

collaboration between great and small Powers, towards agreed decisions between the main 
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Powers’’; the other—a tendency towards the establishment of a ‘‘Pax Britano-Americana, 
i.e., an imperialist world, based on the absolute hegemony of the Anglo-Saxon Powers. 
This second tendency threatens to split the world into blocs and coalitions, to carry imperi- 
alist expansion and aggression further, to create the prerequisite for new world wars,” and 
though it has not as yet become the official doctrine in Britain and the United States, 
English and American diplomats have lately followed this latter course frequently. 

The author analyses the evolution of Anglo-Ame:ican relations in the period between 
the two world warsand now. He quotes from the Chatham House Report British Security! 
and draws the conclusion that ‘‘with the present relationship of forces, an Anglo-American 
alliance can only be an alliance of a rider and his horse, in which Britain plays the part of 
the horse.” 

The author does not deny, however, the continued existence of Anglo-American con- 
flicts, the root of which he sees in their economic rivalry “‘literally all over the world.” 
This antagonism was reflected recently over the American loan to Britain. British capital, 
writes Lemin, will not give up its position to America without a fight; it ‘‘still possesses a 
large Empire; it controls safe markets, such as American capital does not command. 
Britain holds a wide network of naval and air bases situated in all the seas and on all conti- 
nents.” 

The author comes to the conclusions that, in spite of the verv considerable total 
resources of Britain and America, an “encirclement” of the U.S.S.R. fostered by the most 
ardent adherents of an Anglo-American bloc, would be more than they could manage for 
various reasons: (1) the enormous growth in the power and international authority of the 
U.S.S.R.; (2) the defeat of fascist aggressors and the subsequent weakening of international 
imperialism; (3) the democratic rebuilding of Eastern European countries; (4) the growing 
influence of democratic forces and particularly of the Communist parties in most countries 
in Western Europe; (5) the enormous political changes in Asia, especially in China and India. 


“‘Bor’ba v Leiboristskoi partii po voprosam vneshnei politiki” (The Struggle in the Labour 

Party on Questions of Foreign Policy), by P. Poliak, idid., pp. 32-44. 

AN appraisal of the various currents within the British Labour Party and the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party with regard to foreign policy against the background of the profound 
changes suffered by the British Empire after the second world war. The writer contends 
that this struggle within the Party is of particular importance at present since “leading 
circles of British capital are striving to utilize the Labour Government and the Labour 
Party in order to strengthen the external and internal situation of Britain.” 


““Vybory v S.S.S.R.—samye demokraticheskie v mire’”’ (Elections in the U.S.S.R. are the 
most democratic in the world), by A. Askerov, in Bolshevik, No. 2, January 1947, 
pp. 30-7. 
Tuts article weighs up the degree of freedom and democracy in elections in capitalist 
countries and the U.S.S.R., giving some factual data. 


“‘Razmeshchenie proizvoditel’nykh sil v novoi pyatiletke’ (Distribution of Productive 
Forces in the New Five Year Plan), by Ya. Feigin, in Bolshevik, No. 23-24, December 
1946, pp. 25-39. 

A very comprehensive and informative article on Soviet policy regarding location 
of industry and agriculture governed by the principle of developing industrial centres in 
or near areas rich in raw materials. It contains a great deal of factual information. 


Sovietskoe Gosudarstvo t Pravo (Soviet State and Law), Nos. 10 and 11-12, 1946. 


Two issues of this journal, the organ of the Institute of Law at the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R., and the All-Union Institute of Juridical Science of the Ministry 
of Justice of the U.S.S.R., deal with the question of jurisprudence in the Soviet Union. 


1London, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1946. 
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The first issue carries an editorial ‘‘Before new and responsible tasks” (pp. 1-6), the second 
a résumé (pp. 50-2) of a decision adopted by the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the U.S.S.R. ‘On the extension and improvement of juridical training in the 
country.”” Both the decree and the editorial sharply criticize the absence of any recent 
serious scientific works in the field of jurisprudence, the great shortage of textbooks, and 
deplore the unsatisfactory training in the field of international law as well as for work in the 
Soviet administration. Work on Soviet jurisprudence, argues the editorial, interrupted 
by the war, has become even more necessary in view of the growth of the international 
importance of the U.S.S.R. and the unusual interest abroad in the Soviet régime and Soviet 
law. All the more inadmissible are mistakes such as have occurred recently in scientific 
works and articles on jurisprudence.‘ The science of law, being one of the most political 
sciences, requires utmost clarity and precision of thought. An improvement of the situation 
is suggested by, inter alia, creating a real atmosphere of criticism and self-criticism in 
scientific and research institutes, and by planning the work on various subjects and text- 
books within the new Five Year Plan. 

The decision of the C.C. of the C.P.S.U. instructs the Minister of Higher Education to 
increase the number of law students in universities and institutes of law in 1947 to 2,500 
and 3,500 respectively; to establish during the period 1947-9 faculties of law in six more 
Soviet universities, and to work out by June 1947 a plan of study for lawyers and specialists 
both in international law and Soviet State structure and administration. The decision 
further suggests the publication of various textbooks (including one on the Soviet Consti- 
tution for secondary schools), and refresher courses. In order to improve the level of educa- 
tion of lawyers graduating from the two-year courses of Juridical Schools [these are so-called 
Middle Law schools, not on a university level], the Ministry of Justice must henceforth 
accept only persons with secondary school education, and not younger than twenty-three 
years of age, with experience in party, Soviet and public work. To improve the training of 
lawyers in the Universities of Tartu (formerly Reval), Riga, Vilna and Lvov, the Ministry 
of Higher Education should direct to these universities for the years 1946-7 ‘‘a group of 
qualified teachers to read the Theory of State and Law and the Theory of Soviet State Law.”’ 


Partinaya Zhisn’ (Party Life)—a fortnightly journal of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party. The January issue (No. 1, 1947) contains articles on the Party’s 
leadership in agriculture, an article on the importance of the press for the fulfilment and 
over-fulfilment of the new Five Year Plan (“On Criticism and Self-Criticism in News- 
papers.”’ By V. Grigoryan, pp. 21-7), and critical notes and correspondence from party 
officials throwing some light on the work and functioning of local party organizations. 
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